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Bretton Woods Bill 
Improved as Result 
Of Amendments, 
Says Burgess 


Amendments adopted by the 
House Banking and Currency 
Committee on May 24 to the Bret- 
ton Woods Agreement Act con- 
stitute a sub- 
stantial im- 
provement 
over the pro- 
visions of the 
original _ bill, 
it was stated 
on May 28 by 
W. Randolph 
Burgess, Vice- 
Chairman... of 
the National 
City Bank of 
New York, 
and President 
of the Amer- 
ican Bankers 
Association. 
Mr. Burgess 
commented 
further as fol- 
lows: 





W. R. Burgess 
Certain of the amendments are | 


those recommended by the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association, includ- 
ing: (1) the setting up of a Coun- 
cil, 


the Treasury, the Secretary 


| 


| 





Reconversion and Foreign Trade 


By HENRY A. WALLACE* 
Secretary of Commerce 


Asserting That Foreign Trade Will Be Even More Affected by Recon- 
version Than Domestic Trade, Secretary Wallace Urges a Liberal Policy 
for a Two-Way Commerce and Foreign Investments. Although Stating 
That Some Export Licensing May Be Continued to Prevent Inflation, 
Avers That to Avoid Criticism, the Government Should Withdraw From 
Business Supervision “When This Can Be Done Without Harming Gen- 
eral Welfare.” Advocates Lowering Trade Barriers, Reasonable Stabil- 
ity of Foreign Exchanges, Larger Imports and Greater Tourist Expendi- 
tures as a Means of Expanding Exports. Says There Will Be No 
“Planned Economy.” In Another Address Deals with Peace Essentials. 


Sudden peace brings as many problems as sudden war. Victory 
in Europe forces everyone in the United States to face the rapidly 
changing? 
problems of 
rec onversion. 
Foreign trade 
will be even 
more affected 
by reconver- 
sion than do- 
mestic trade. 
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consisting of the Secretary of | 
of | 


State, the Secretary of Commerce, | 


the Chairman 


of 


For text of moni’ bill see | 
page 2393. 


Gove ernors of the Federal Rese: rve 


System, and the Chairman of the | - 


Export-Import Bank, the duties 
(Continued on page 2397) 
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Buy MORE Bonds 
in the 


Mighty Seventh 
War Loan! 


HIRSCH & Co. 


Successors to 
HIRSCH, LILIENTHAL & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and other Exchanges 


London - Geneva Rep. 





the Board of | 


| 
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used in battle . 
can Delegation. 


more than a 








Domestic Politics Overshadow 
Security Conference Deliberations 


By A. WILFRED MAY 


* 
The Prospects of Inflation 
By J. AUSTIN WHITE 


Holding That Price Fluctuations Arising From Changing Positions of 
Demand and Supply Have Natural Checks, Mr. White Contends That 
Disastrous Inflation Is Due Mainly to Lack of Confidence in Monetary 
Stability, and That This Situation Is Developing Through Declining 
Gold Reserves Accompanied by Excess Monetary Circulation. This is 
Serious, Because Inflation Will Destroy the Purchasing Power of the 
Accumulated Cash, Savings and Investments. Sees Deficit Financing 
Contribution Toward Further Loss of Confidence and Says if Budget Is 
to be Balanced There Must Be Full Employment Without “Compensatory 
Spending” Which Does More Harm Than Good. Maintains That Pros- 
perity or Depression in Post-War Will Depend on Fiscal Policy. 


In the current plethora of discussion about “inflation,” there has 
been all too little discussion ¢ of the most insidious and most dangerous 
cause of in- 
flated prices, 
namely, an 
artificial de- 
mand for 
goods that is 
prompted by 
a lack of con- 
fidence in the 


> 





The United] Special Correspondent of the Commercial and Financtal Chronicle | | soundness and 
States contrib- “ ’ ‘ : \§ stability of 
uted mightily Delegates Becoming Increasingly Concerned Regarding Reaction of the money 
7 ee Congress to Various Proposals Advanced in the Social and Economic — the — 
Oo 1S War. | . pie OWN an 
Du ueaeaeee Spheres. Full Employment Issue Compromised, en 


o Complete Satisfaction of Ameri- 
Varying Interpretations of Mean- 


Practically 
all of the dis- 








hundred times ing of Charter Still Bedevil Conferees and Question cussion to 

as much in of Assuring “Free Access” of All Nations to World’s date has cen- 

the way of A 2 en a tered around 

Shere A. Ween «OA merican Raw Materials Awaits Clarification. Further Con-| | 4 04:. white the possibili- 
produced mu- ferences on Variety of Topics Expected to Be Held. | ties of in- 

‘nitions as in World War I. We| | flated prices, due to a small sup- 
demonstraied that we could! SAN FRANCISCO, May 29.—The growing | ply of goods and a huge demand 
double our output, that we could impact of domestic politics on the Conference is/ that is quite genuine. This de- 
igive our civilians a remarkably | evidenced by its latest controversy. This| mand is genuine because it is 
normal life, while at the same} flared up here in great bitterness between the | based upon a real need for goods, 
since millions of people have for 


Americans 

#An address by Secretary Wal- 
lace before the World Trade 
Luncheon of the New York For- 
‘eign Trade Week Committee, 
Waldorf-Astoria Hotel, New York 
City, May 24, 1945, supplemented 
by an address on same date before 
the Institute of World Affairs at 
the New School of Social Re- 
search. 

(Continued on page 2414) 
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pe New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 5, N.Y. 
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Kobbé, Gearhart & Co. 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
45 Nassau Street New York 5 | 
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and Australians : 
Price Minister Forde and Foreign Minister Evatt, | several years not been able to 
who at home are 


“pledge”? for strong social action in the draft for 
the incipient Economic and Social Council. 
All nations were to pledge themselves 
and severally for action, both national and inter- 
for improved labor standards, economic advancement, so- 


yest erday. 


buy those articles that they would 
have bought long ago, had they 


(Continued on page 2410) 


the leaders of Australia’s strong 
1ent, had succeeded in inserting a 
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Trading Markets in: 
Amer. Phenolic 


Missouri Pacific 
Pfd. & Com. 


St. Louis, Frisco 
Old Pfd. & Com. 


Mid-Continent Airlines 


KING & KING 


Established 1920 


Members 
New York Security Dealers Ass’n 
Nat’l Ass’n of Securities Dealers, Ine. 


40 Exchange Pl., N.¥.5 HA 2-2772 
BELL TELETYPE NY 1-423 
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Kingan & Co., Com. & Pfd. 
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Common & Preferred 
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Mitchell « Company 


Members Baltimore Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, N. Y. 5 
WOrth 2-4230 
Bell Teletype N. ¥. 1-1227 








Savoy Plaza 
3-6s, 1956 
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Vanderhoef & Robinson 


Members New York Curb Exchange 


31 Nassau Street, New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-4070 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-1548 














Byrndun Corporation 


Common 


A. S. Campbell 


Common 


Lincoin Building 
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Punta Alegre Sugar 
Capital Stock 
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CANADIAN BANKS 
CANADIAN MINES 


CANADIAN UTILITIES 


Canadian Securities Dep't. 


GOODBODY & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanges 


NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Teletype NY 1-672 











McQuay -Norris 


414% Conv. Pfd. 
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Mc DONNELL & (0. 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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President Tells Congress Larger Unemployment 
Benefits Would Constitute “Prosperity Insurance 


Truman Urges Congress to Extend Unemployment Insurance Benefits to 26 Weeks 
in Any One Year; to Up Rate to $25 a Week at Least for Those Having Depend- 


ents and to Extend Coverage to Federal Employees and Other Workers. 


Says 


These Provisions Are Essential for the Duration of the Reconversion Emergency to 


Insure Maintenance of Consumer Spending Power. 
The full text of Mr. Truman’s® - 


Outlook for Foreign Trade in 
A Stable Post-War World 


By AMOS E. TAYLOR* 
Director, Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 


Commerce Department Official Holds That the Far Reaching Changes 
Produced by War Emphasizes Need for International Economic Coopera- 


message of May 28 to Congress 
seeking emergency legislation 
to broaden unemployment com- 
pensation ben- 
efits as re- 
ported in an 
Associated 


Wash- 
fol- 


from 
ington 
lows: 

To the Con- 
gress of the 
United States: 

The Con- 
gress and the 
executive 
branch of the 
Government 
have already 
moved to pre- 
pare the coun- 
try for 
difficult eco- 
nomic adjust- 
ments which 
the nation will face during the 
transition from war to peace. 

1. The Congress has created the 
Office of War Mobilization and 
Reconversion to coordinate the re.- 
conversion activities of all Federal 
agencies, and that office has estab- 
lisned basic reconversion policies. 

2. Specific laws have been en- 





President Truman 
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20 Pine Street, New York 5 
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Bell Teletype NY 1-1843 








Aetna Standard Engineering 
Boston Terminal, 3'.’s, '47 
Long Island Lighting 


Common & Preferreds 


New England Public Service 
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Peoples Light & Power 
$3 Preferreds 
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Members N. Y. Security Dealers Assn. 


87 Wall St., N. Y. 5 Hanover 2-4850 
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St. Paul, Old Pfd. & Common 
Denver Rio Grande, Old Pfd. 
Frisco, Old Pfd. & Common 
Missouri Pacific, Old Pfd.& Com. 
New Haven, Old Pfd. & Com. 


New York, Ontario & Western 
Old Commen 


Rock Island, Old Pfd. & Com. 
Seaboard Air Line 


Old Pfd. & Com. 


Western Pacific, Old Pfd. 


G. A. Saxion & Co., Inc. 


70 PINE ST.,N.¥.5 WHitehall 4-4970 | 














Teletype NY 1-609 


| 
F 


acted by the Congress setting forth 
the policies and providing the ad- 
ministrative machinery for con- 
tract termination, plant clearance, 


,financial aid to business, and the 


disposition of surplus property. 

3. Our military and civilian 
agencies have prepared themselves 
to expedite industrial reconver- 
sion and reemployment. 

4. As part of an over-all pro- 
gram for returning veterans the 
G. I. Bill of Rights provides ‘‘re- 
adjustment allowances,” weekly 
cash benefits to veterans until 
they are able to obtain jobs. 

5. Congress has permitted busi- 
ness to carry back post-war losses 
against profits tax payments dur- 
ing the reconversion period. 

6. Congress has established sup- 
port prices for agricultural prod- 
ucts so that farmers will be pro- 
tected against a post-war collapse 
of income. 

Reconversion Gap 


There remains, however, a 
major gap in our reconversion 
(Continued on page 2405) 





FASHION PARK, Inc. 


| Debenture 5’s 1963 
$3.50 Cumulative Preferred 
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Simons, Linburn & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


| 25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-0600 Tele. NY 1-210 








Press dispatch | 





the | 





tion. 


Asserts Our Prosperity Requires World Wide Economic Health 


and That for Full Employment Post-War Exports Must Be $10 Billions 


Annually. 


Advocates Foreign Investment for Industrialization of Un- 


developed Areas and for Raising Foreign Living Standards io Secure 
Prosperity and Promote Peace, and Says Our Experiments in Foreign 
Lending Have Been Generally Profitable. 


I have just come from Savannah whence the steamship bearing 
that city’s name sailed on May 22, 1819, on what was an historic 





mission. 


We? 


have goaodly by European capital. The At- 


reason to cel- 


riod of 126 
years, thougn 
representing 
perhaps a rel- 
atively short 
span in -the 
history of our 
nation, has 
bridged a wide 
gap in our in- 
dustrial his- 
tory. The period encompasses our 
growth from a nation of less than 
10 million facing a broad western 
frontier to an ocean-to-ocean eco- 
nomic empire of more than 130 
million. In 1819 we were engaged 
in the development of a system 
of internal transportation which 
after another half century carried 
us to the Pacific. At the time 
“The Savannah” set sail the Erie 
Canal was in process of cohstruc- 
tion and, like most undertakings 
of that type, it was financed large- 





Amos E. Taylor 


*An address by Mr. Taylor be- 
fore the Chamber of Commerce 
and Propeller Club of the Port of 
Charleston, S. C., May 23, 1945. 
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Troster,Currie s Summers 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 


74 Trinity Place, N. Y.6 HA 2-2400 
Teletype NY 1-376-377 


Private Wires to Buffalo - Cleveland 
Detroit - Pittsburgh - St. Louis 











lantic was not a barrier but an 


ebrate this' avenue of contact. 
event, the real | 
significance of | the United States during the 19th | 
which was century was accelerated and in 

hardly under- | fact made possible largely through 
stood at the|the 
time. The in-| abroad. 


tervening pe-/| that this country began its rapid 


The economic development of 


use of capital borrowed 


It was as a debtor nation 


physical growth and development. 
With a rapid increase in wealth 
and national income and a grow- 
ing foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural products the meeting of 
interest and dividend payments 
was simply part of a happy proc- 
ess which assured ready and prof- 
itable world markets. 

Our ability to produce and 
transport goods in large volume 
was clearly demonstrated to the 
world during the first world war 
when the weight of our participa- 
tion quickly made itself felt on 
both the economic and military 
fronts. Private and public loans 
granted to foreign governments 
with which we eventually became 
associated in a common effort, to- 
gether with a substantial liquida- 
tion by Great Britain, France and 
other foreign countries of their 
holdings in the United * States 
shifted our international position 
almost over night from that of net 
debtor to net creditor. 

I shall not be surprised if the 
historian of the future should find 
that the year 1945 marked the 

(Continued on page 2400) 
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upon request 
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Our Real Estate 
Securities Department 
Specializes in 


TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


PRUDENCE BONDS 


Call us for quotations 


Newburger, Loeb & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


40 Wall St., N.Y. 5 WHitehall 4-6330 
Bell Teletype NY 1-2033 


Where to Questionnaire ? 


NASD Questionnaire Now Avowedly An Annual Fea- 
ture. This Inquisition An Unwarranted Burden and 
Tends to Undermine Investment Industry. Membership. 
Should Be Advised of Purposes and Vote on the Question 


From time to time we have castigated the so-called reg- 
ulatory bodies for saddling upon the securities field burden- 
some questionnaires. 

It has been our view that the securities industry is 
not a sick one, and we have felt that prying into the af- 
fairs of dealers and brokers was not the function of self- 
regulatory bodies. 


The power of visitation enjoyed by the Securities and 
Exchange Commission it seemed to us, annoying as it fre- 
quently can be, was adequate to insure fair and equitable 
trade practices. 

In connection with its numerous questionnaires, we 
have asked where the National Association of Securities 
Dealers was going and whither it was tending. 

The last issue of the NASD News is enlightening on 
this subject. 

_ The Association makes it plain that the “examination of 
members” is considered to be an annual affair. 


We quote: 

“The Board of Governors at its meeting in January, 
after considering experience and results of question- 
naire examinations in 1944 and 1943, favored continua- 
tion of the program in the current year.” 

“Instead of 50 consecutive principal transactions on 
which pricing information was obtained in 1944 and 
1943, members are being asked this year to report on a 
maximum of 75 transactions, agency as well as prin- 
cipal.” 

"libets are also being called upon this year to 
supply completed sample confirmations on certain types 
of transactions.” ea 
It must, therefore, be clear that the program of inquisi- 

tion is being extended, not only as to the number of trans- 
actions, but also as to additional information that is required, 
and yet, we are naively told in the same article that every 
effort is being made to simplify the examination. , 
Why does the Board ef Governors of the NASD find 
it necessary to continue and extend this program. 


There is an effective way of determining the reaction 
of NASD membership to the present practices. 

_ Why doesn’t the Board of Governors of the NASD 
poll the membership to ascertain whether by and large, 
they approve of this practice annually of being com- 
pelled to answer pricing questionnaires. 

(Continued on page 2413) 
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25 Broad Street. New York 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
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Post-War Spending and Inflation 


By HARLEY L., LUTZ* 
Professor of Public Finance, Frinceten University 
Professor Lutz Contends That of the $121.8 Billions of “Liquid” Sav- 
ings Reported by the SEC, Only About $26 Billions May Be Destined 


for Consumer Spending. 


Holds Greatest Danger of Inflation Would 


Arise From Loss of Public Confidence in Purchasing Power of he 
Dollar and He Recommends Following Policy: (1) a Moderate Budget 
Financed on a Cash Basis; (2) a Taxation Just Sufficient io Cover 
Budget and Provide for Some Debt Retirement; (3) Repeal of All Legis- 
lation “Tinkering” With the Currency; and (4) a Green Light to Private 


Enterprise. 


“Inflation is just around the corner.” 


“Inflation is here.” 


Statements ® 


like these are 
being made 
with 
ing frequency 
as 


and to many 
probably are, 
very alarm- 
ing. Since 
both buying 
and selling 
stampedes are 
matters of 
psychology as 
well as of 
money and fi- 
q nance, it is de- 

sirable that 

some facts be 
clearly understood. 


Dr. Harley Lutz 


} 


;are called “inflation” and 
increas- | tion”’ express, in exactly opposite 


| 


progresses. | prices. 
They can be, inflation as an example, it is pos- 


Urges Relaxation of Wartime Controls. 


“Inflation is inevitable.” 








The economic phenomena which 
“defla- 
certain 


directions, the results of 


the war) changes in purchasing power and 


Taking a description of 


sible to understand deflation by 
reversing the conditions. An in- 
flation is ordinarily manifested in 
two stages. The first stage is an 
increase in the volume of credit, 
the second stage is an advance in 
prices. Credit rather than paper 
currency is the important factor 
in this country because so large 
a part of the purchasing power 
“Reprinted from “The Tax Re- 
view” of May, 1945, issued by the 
Tax Foundation, New York, N. Y. 
(Continued on page 2406) 





Practical Aspects of 
Foreign Trade Financing 


| By A. M. STRONG* 

Vice-President, American National Bank & Trust Company, Chicago 
Bank Executive Maintains That Most Countries Will Be Able io Finance 
Their American Purchases by Accumulated Balances of Geld and For- 
eign Exchange and by Our Heavy Post-War Im- 


ports, Which May Reach $10 Billions per Year. 
Says Banks Can Better Finance Normal Foreign 
Trade Than Government, Since They Have Facili- 
ties for Checking the Integrity of Buyers and Sell- 
Removal of Government Control 
Measures Are Essential to a Normal Foreign Trade, 
But Sees No Prospect for Their Early Elimination. 
Advocates Foreign Trade on a Sound Basis. 


Holds 


Tne nations of Europe are now faced with 
the hard task of rebuilding their devastated coun- 
tries, of reestablishing their production facilities 
and of supplying their people with the needs of 
Plans for international financial 
arrangements have been under discussion for 
In July, of last year, represen- 
tatives of 44 nations held a monetary and finan- 


cial conference at Bretton Woods, New Hamp- 
Agreements were reached for the estab- 


at the Foreign Trade Session of the Indianapolis, 
1945. 
(Continued on page 2418) 


every-day life. 


quite some time. 


shire. 


*An address by Mr. Stron 


Ind., Chamber of Commerce, ay 21, 





A. M. Strong 


| Obsolete Securities Dept. 


| 


nest egg fer them. 


99 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
Telephone WHitehall 4-6551 








TITLE COMPANY 
CERTIFICATES 


BOUGHT - SOLD - QUOTED 


Complete Statistical Information 


L. J. GOLDWATER & CO. 


Members New York Security Dealers Assn, 
39 Broadway 
New York 6, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-8970 Teletype NY 1-1203 | 














Botany Worsted 
“A” & Pfd. 


Grayson Shops 
Lukens Steel 


Punta Alegre Sugar 


Bought — Sold Quoted 


J. F. Reilly # Co. 


Members 
New York Security Dew rs Assn. 
40 Exch. Pl., New York 5, N. Y. 
HAnover 2-4785 
Bell System Teletype, NY 1-2480 
Private Wires to Chicago & Los Angeles 











TRADING MARKETS 


Bartgis Bros. 
Billings & Spencer 
General Tin Inv. 
Hooker Electrochemical 


Laclede-Christy Clay Prod. 
Bought — Sold 
Est. 1926 


Hinzoc & lo.= 


Memoers New York Security Dealers Ase’n. 


‘170 Broadway COrtlandt 7-6190 
Bell System Teletype NY 1-84 














LEA FABRICS 


An Interesting Postwar Situation 
(Circular on Request) 


SUGAR 
SECURITIES 


DUNNE & CO. 


, Members New York Securtty Dealers Asem. 
25 Broad St., New York 4, N. Y. 
WHitehall 3-0272— Teletype NY 1-956 

Private Wire to Bosten ' 


, 




















PANAMA COCA-COLA 
Quarterly dividend paid April 16, 1945 — $.50 
DIVIDENDS: 
1945 (to date) $1.25 — 1944 $2.75 — 1943 $4.50 
Approximate selling price—28 
Circular on request 


Hot, ROSE & TROSTER 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 9-7400 








Teletype: NY 1-375 | 








Public National Bank 
& Trust Co. . 


National Radiator Co. 
Industrial Finance | 


Preferred 


C. E. Unterberg & Co. 


Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ase’n 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone BOwling Green 9-3565 
Teletype NY 1-1666 
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ri & Co American Hardware Crowell Collier Pub. : | North River Insurance 
. Boston | a 
est 1906 ae Art Metals Construction Oxford Paper Pid. & Com. Wiest Cotsen ‘|| Pacific Fire Insurance 
7 Cleveland Cliffs Pfd. Philip Carey Mfg. | arf Company ||| Bankers & Shippers In 
ACTUAL MARKETS . ORGANIZED 1836 | S. 
IN 250 Cliffs Corp. Com. Warren Bros. B. & C. One of New England's largest | | United Artists Theatre Circuit 
is industria rea estate companies ommon & Preferred 
ACTIVE ISSUES be Bought - Sold - Quoted | Capitalization 
| | 450,000 mort ote ’ 
GOODBODY & Co. | | $450,000 mortzage note | JM Rice, Jr.&Co. 
Members N. Y. Stock Exchange and Other Principal Exchanger | 60,000 i — ons | Members Pg ag tee wage 
Aetna Standard Eng. 115 Broadway, New York 105 West Adams St., Chicago ($ par ve ue) | REctor 2-4500—120 age 
Am. Bantam Car, Com. & Pfd. Telephone BArclay 7-0100 Teletype NY 1-672 Sixty year Bell System Teletype N. yY. 1-714 
American Hesdware* unbroken dividend record en | 
Currently on PHILADELPHIA 





Am. Win. Glass, Com. & Pfd. 
Bell & Howell? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
Bereee & Maine’ Pde, | Winters & Crampton | ener aes oe 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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$2.00 dividend basis 
Priced about $40.00 per share 








Bowser, Inc.* Inquiries invited Lukens Steel 
’ . 
Brockway Motors 


A leading manufacturer of hardware 


for stoves and refrigerators. du Pont, Homsey Co. Eastern Corporation 


Memo on Request 


Buda Co.* ae 
Bought — Sold — Quoted Shawmut Bank Building 


Douglas Shoe, Com. & Pfd. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. BUCKLEY BROTHERS 


Du Mont Lab. “A” 





FIRST COLONY CORPORATION a) ert ae hs asi oe 


Electrolux 




















































































































Pollak Mfg. 
H. K. Porter, Com. 
Punta Alegre Sugar 


a a : 
; Deal iri 7 
Questions Still Unanswered | sic wscrecos sues pestle saa 


By HERBERT M. BRATTER Odd Lots & Fractiens 


Wigctieis Cas Passage of the amended BW enabling bill in its present ‘orm MERCIER, MCDOWELL ||| Botany worsted Mills pfd. & A 














Expreso Aereo* Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities — 1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 2 
| Foundation Co. 70 Pine Street New York 5 stata tow York Los Angeles 
| General Machinery Hanover 2-7793 Teletype NY 1-2425 TRADING MA ge rg a Md. 
General Tin ; atead . PR rere cage ron 3.7253 
| Grayson Shops? Giant Portland Cement Philadelphia, New York and Los Angeles 
Great Amer. Industries A - A h ' *Kingan & Co. 
| pete’ 6 cI \ | merican rc Buy Tth “Riverside Cement | 
s Fra ar } M 
| scien ie. Coment* | Company *Central Iron & Steel Publi fares | 
Liberty Aircraft Products | War Loan Bonds *Circular Available cae a Corp. 
| : Bought—Sold—Quoted _ 
| Ekco Products 5 for Victory LERNER & CO. Central & Southwest 
| yeti te | , iii atl Scston ss ae Utilities 
Majestic Ri dio &T 1.* W. J. Banigan & Co. BERW Tel. HUB 1990 Teletype BS 69) sft 
| ener deere rt = | Successors to ALD & CO. 
Mohawk Rubber CHAS. H. JONES & CO. ik Members New York Security Dealers Assn. DETROIT BOENNING & CO 
l P. R. Mallory | Established 1904 [30 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 1606 Walnut St., Philadelphia 3 
, 50 Broadway, N.Y.4 | HAnover 2-8380 ||| Tel. Digby 4- ; ae | 
Maine Central, $5 Pfd. y, . Digby 4-7900 Tele. NY 1-1790 Fe Pennypacker 8200 PH 30 
| Metal & Thermit | General Industries Co. Private Phone to N. Y. C. 
. . P COrtlandt 7-1202 
| Michigan Chemical || Bretton Woods: Some National Stamping ( 
Philip Carey 10nai Stamping VO. 































































+Prospectus Upon Request answered. Mr. Wolcott raised ob-| use the Fund for capital purposes 





: . will still leave unanswered various technical questions which were i 
| Sterling Engine raised during the consideration of the Fund and Bank agreements. & DOLPHYN rn ayeee See OO. 
| Stromberg Carlson Will the Fund assure stability among different currencies, or Members Detvee Steck Eachange see ~ Saewrays Co. 
Tacs Alsweays? flexibility? This question, which is at the bottom of the British and Buhl Bldg., Detroit 26 Ww pry 
| Triumph Explosives Anglo - Amer- o- Cadillac 5752 Tele. DE 507 arner Co. pid. & com. 
United Piece Dye Works ican d o» . e . pave we any plan to assure that Wawaset Securities 
over BW, has we will accept enough imports to 
| Wickwire Spencer been given no make pcCssible repayment of the GRAND RAPIDS H. M. Byllesby & Company 
| definite an- vast foreign loans and investments PHILADELPHIA OFFICE 
swer by the intended through BW, repeal of j 
| TEXTILES: | Hous e the Johnson Act, expansion of the Simplex Paper Corp. Com. sen wom Bldg. Phils. 2 
| Alabama Mills* ) | Banking and Export-Import Bank, etc.? Repr.|| International Rys. of Buffalo ec le 
Aspinook Corp 3 urre pe y Fred rar Crawford, of Michigan, 3s-5s of 1962 SAL 
| ok Vorp. om mittee. repeatedly raised this question . T LAKE CITY 
Berkshire Fine Spinning To give the during the hearin ] Central Steel & Wire 
\ e hi gs on the BW 
| Consolidated Textile | question a dif- bill. Obviously, the answers he West Michigan Steel 
Darlington Mfg. corens ‘. ae ae any nen igpretey sa, there is not R WE SPECIALIZE IN 
s the Fun such a plan; and in the light of uperi i 
| New Jersey Worsted | based on the political realities in this country peer See: 6. Sh Utah Power & Light 
w)| gold standard, there cannot be. Yet the commit- 
| a UTHIIES | or on the op- tee reported out the bill, leaving WHITE, NOBLE & CO. Preferreds 
) Ieadinen Gan Ue Pater | poe a -_ this ere to be answered by Members Detroit Stock Exchange | 
question both- some future Congress and genera- GRAND RAPIDS —f a 
Central El. & Gas Com ered the House tion 2, MICH. 
" . ‘ Phone 94336 Tele. GR 184 
Conn. Lt. & Pr. Com. Banking and Will Russi i Detroit Offi 
| Cons. Elec. & Gas Pfd Eee acy Steet teeter | Sin Raerte be permeitiad to use sraetnaat Rn: EDWARD L. BURTON 
Pa | Committee, the fact is not evident] which is contrary te the expressed LOS ANG & COMPANY 
Southeastern Corp. poe Bae bill amendments to the purpose of the Fund? The com- Mea ELES I cg ant ato 
e > mittee had bef ; . — : — ° AIN STREET 
l Special Part. | Js BW east af @ eneebéliy-one-| for the Stn lnceeneaiee rading Market in: SALT LAKE City 1, UTAH 
“a * sidered plan for post-war U. S.| that the Fund —s Pee BELL SYSTEM TELETYPE SU 464 
l eg Bis ar + td. | loans and investments abroad; and| truly Pind op a= Pacific OMioat: Investment: Hauye in Utah 
. so, just what is that plan and! statements by tw f this c : 
Mass. Pr. & Lt. $2 Pfd.* what is its scope? This question,| try’s del J p ye oats i 
. 7 ° . 7 - ’ a e t - 
| Nassau Suffolk Ltg., Pfd. | which was most effectively and oe a Bawerd ean ana American Investors UTICA. N. Y. 
l Queens Boro Gas & Elec. Pfd || carefully expounded during the|Repr. Wolcott—to the effect that Common 
CRetianin ak Dalai - ‘| committee hearings by Repr. Jesse| it was the understanding at BW . 
or Circular upon request | Wolcott, of Michigan, has not been| that Russia would be permitted to Utica & Mohawk 






































jection to the Administration’s| The United States cai ilat- Pledg & C Co i 
bf ‘ making 30-year loans through the| erally, or without iene ie aa a er ompany tton Mills 
ARD ‘ () device of Lend-Lease. Subsequent! some other way, undo an under- paenentes | amenere Of Uiwe & 
A Ve action by Congress only increased | standing reached among the dele- Members of Los Angeles Stock Exchange | Mohawk Percale Sheets” 
EST. 1926 the size of Mr. Wolcott’s question] gations at BW. If Russia at BW “Lon Ano STaING STREET 
ne a decir eae a mark. Yet the committee en-| demanded to use its $1,200 million eae 34, CALIF. ee, 
- Se v sen. dorsed the BW program, as Chair-| quota in the Fund for capital TELETYPE LA 382 
snagged Sa man Spence has put it, in a man-| goods purchases, it must sg ef | MOHAWK VALLEY 
Rector 2.8700 NY | 1 MiB Mer, that does not “change.a word| cause Russia needs the capital |Iorstqusume,, therefore, that be. | INVESTING COMPANY 
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| AMERICAN BANTAM CAR | 


6% CUMULATIVE CONV. PREFERRED 
(Arrears $3.75) 
$10 par (callable at 14 plus arrears) | 


Selling Price—15 


Circular on Request 


Hom ROSE & TROSTER. 


Established 1914 
74 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 
Telephone: BOwling Green 93-7400 











__ Teletype: NY 1- “375 











Curb and Unlisted 


Securities 





MICHAEL HEANEY, Mer. 
WALTER KANE, Asst. Mgr. 


Joseph McManus & Co. 


Members New York Curb Exchange 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
39 Broadway New York 6 
Digby 4-3122 Teletype NY 1-1610 








Pacific Coast Stock 
Exchanges 
Open to 5:30 P. M. (2.w.t.) 


Quotations and executions for brokers, 
dealers and institutions on Pacific 
Coast securities, including those 

which also have eastern markets. 


Direct wires 


DEAN WITTER & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
San Francisco Stock Exchange 
and other security and commodity erchanges 


14 WALL STREET BArclay 7-4300 


New York San Francisvo 
Los Angeles Honolulu 














North American Cement 
“B” Preferred 


Ludlow Valve Co. 


Common 
Fonda, Johnstown 
& Gloversville 


All Issues 


Bought—Sold—Quoted 
George R.Cooley« Co. 
INC 
Established 1924 


52 William St., New York 5, N. Y. 
WHitehall 4-3990 Teletype NY 1-2419 


ST. LOUIS 

















Strix & Co. 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


S09 OLIVE STREET 


StT.Louts 1,Mo, 


Members St. Louis Stock Exchange 




















Oliver Goshia Forms 
Own Firm in Toledo 


TOLEDO. OHIO.—Oliver Goshia 
announces the formation of Goshia 
& Co., 517 Ohio Building, to op- 
in 


erate as dealers and brokers 
investment 
securities. In 
withdrawing 
as a partner 
in the New 
York Stock 
Exchange firm 
of Collin, Nor- 
ton & Co., Ol- 
lieseversa 
long associa- 
tion that be- 
gan July 31, 
1924, with his 
first job as 
board marker. 
Through the 
years he held 
various posi- 
tions and was 
made manager 
of their trad- 
ing department in 1934. He be- 
came a partner in the firm April 
1, 1942. 

As head of the new firm, Goshia 
will continue to make markets in 
all local securities and conduct a 
general investment business. 

He was president of the Bond 
Club of Toledo in 1944 and is cur- 
rently a member of the Board of 





Oliver Goshia 











Benguet 
Consolidated Mining 


Analysis upon request 


— * — 


F. BLEIBTREU & Co., Inc. 


79 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Telephone HAnover 2-8681 


E. W. Bliss, Pfds. 
Elec. Steam Sterilizing 
Grayson Shops 
Triumph Explosives 


S. WEINBERG & Co. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


60 Wall Street 
New York 5 


Telephone 
Whitehall 3-7830 


Is There A Joker in the 
Fund Interpretation? 


WASHINGTON, D. C., May 29 
—One of the amendments which 
the House Banking and Currency 
Committee has added to the Bret- 
ton Woods enabling bill has for 
its purpose to limit the Fund’s op- 
erations to “temporary assistance 
to members in connection with 
seasonal, cyclical and emergency 
fluctuations in the balance of 
payments of any member for cur- 
rent transactions.” 

In view of the inclusion of the 
word cyclical in this amendment, 
the question may be raised as to 
whether the’ amendment really 
limits the Fund in any way. The 
supposed purpose of the amend- 
ment is to restrict the Fund to 
short-term operations. But ‘‘short- 
term” and “cyclical” are two mu- 
tually exclusive concepts. 

This raises the question, there- 
fore, whether the inclusion of the 
word cyclical may not make this 
entire amendment meaningless, 
even if it is adhered to by the 
Fund after the Fund begins op- 


erations. 
H. M. B. 
Editor’s Note: The above report 
by Mr. Bratter should be consid- 
ered in conjunction with his 
article on the adjoining page. 





Governors. In 1941-42 he served 
as a member of the executive 
council of N.S.T.A. 








WHITING CORPORATION | 


ESTABLISHED 


Available at less than 5 times indicated earnings 
of over $10 per share for past nine months. 


Available at approximately 80% 


1884 


of book value. 


NO CONVERSION PROBLEM 


54,731 shares of common 


NO BONDS — 


NO PREFERRED 


Dividend of $1.50 paid last year as against $1 a 
share paid in previous years. 


Approximate Price 45 


Special Report upon request. 


J. ARTHUR WARNER & CO. 


120 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 


Telephone 


COrtlandt 7 -9400 





BOSTON - PHILADELPHIA - SPRINGFIELD - PORTLAND, ME. 
JERSEY CITY - 


WILKES-BARRE - SUNBURY - 





~ PITTSFIELD - WELLESLEY 
ALBANY - UTICA 


Resurgence of Business Enterprise 


y MURRAY SHIELDS* 
ate Irving Trust Company 


Business Economist, Asserting That We Are on the Edge of a Period of 
Resurgence of Private Enterprise, Predicts That We Are Shifting Away 
From the Pre-War Defeatist and Radical Doctrines to a General View- 
Point on Fiscal, Monetary Investment and Regulatory Policies That Will 
Be Middle of the Road. Sees Vast Potentialities for Industrial Expansion. 


For many years business enterprise in this country has been a 


prisoner of its environment. 


In the late twenties it was smothered 





by the specu- » 


lativeexcesses 
of the stock 
market boom. 
In the early 
thirties it was 
subjected to 
one of the 
most violent 
deflations the 
nation has 
ever experi- 
enced. Later 
in the thirties 
it was sacri- 
ficed to a pro- 
gram of social 
reform and 
economic ex- 
perimentation 
which _ froze 
into immobil- 





Murray Shields 





ity the forces making for expan- 


sion in a a profit economy. But we | 


seem now to be on the edge of 
a period of resurgence of private 
enterprise based in part on a vital 
change in the climate of public 
opinion and in part on war-born 
technological advances capable of 
opening up new vistas of growth 
and progress. 

Public opinion is in the process 
of shifting away from the defeat- 
ist doctrines so fashionable in the 
pre-war decade — doctrines that 
owed their popularity to the fact 
that a large part of our people 
lost their homes, insurance, secur- 
ities, cash and self-respect in the 
early thirties. And when they 





*An address by Mr. Shields be- 
fore the Metropolitan League of 
Savings Associations, Hotel Astor, 
New York City, May 24, 1945. 
_ (Continued on page 2413) 


Bretton Woods Bill As Amended 


Full Text of Enabling Measure Reflecting Changes 


Approved by House Banking and Currency Committee 


Below we give the official text of H. R. 3314, covering the Bret- 
ton Woods Monetary Agreements, and incorporating the amendments 


to the original proposal. 


The amended bill was adopted by the House 


Banking and Currency Committee by a vote of 23 to 3 on May 24. 


79th CONGRESS 
lst Session 
H. R. 3314 
IN THE HOUSE OF 
REPRESENTATIVES 


May 25, 1945 


Mr. Spence introduced the fol-| 
lowing bill; which was referred | 
to the Committee on Banking and | 
Currency: 





A BILL 
To provide for the participation | 
of the United States in the In- 
ternational Monetary Fund and 
the International Bank for Re- 
construction and Development. 
Be it enacted by the Senate and 
House of Representatives of the 
United States of America in Con- 
gress assembled, 


Short Title 


Section 1. This Act may be cited 
as the “Bretton Woods Agree- 
ments Act”. 


Acceptance of Membership 


Sec. 2. The President is hereby 
authorized to accept membership 
for the United States in the In- 





AMERICAN MADE 
MARKETS IN 
CANADIAN 
SECURITIES 








Aldred 


Investment Trust 


(Boston, Mass.) 


148s, Dec. 1, 1967 


HART SMITH & CO. 


52 WILLIAM St.,N. ¥.5 MAnever 2-0080 
Bell Teletype NY 1-395 
New York Montreal Toronto 














Two Down & One to Go 
let's finish the job 


BUY 7th 
WAR LOAN BONDS 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














American Locomotive 7% Pfd. 
Brill Corp. 7% Pfd. 
Cayuga & Susquehanna 
N. Y. Lack. & Western 
Western Pacific 5s, 1946 
Phila. Reading Coal & Iron 


6s, 1949 


GUDE, WINMILL & Co. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


1 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Digby 4-7060 Teletype NY 1-955 








American Maize 
Products Co. 


Eastern Sugar 
Associates, Common 


Ohio Match Co. 


Frederic H. Hatch & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members N. Y. Security Dealers Ass’n 
63 Wall Street New York 5, N. Y. 
Bell Teletype NY 1-897 














ternational Monetary Fund (here- 

inafter referred to as the “Fund’’), 

and in the International Bank for 

Reconstruction and Development 

(hereinafter referred to as the 

“Bank”’), provided for by the Ar- 

ticles of Agreement of the Fund 

and the Articles of Agreement of 
the Bank as set forth in the Final 

Act of the United Nations Mone- 

tary and Financial Conference 

dated July 22, 1944, and deposited 
in the archives of the Department 
of State. 

Appointment of Governors, Exec- 
utive Directors, and Alternates 
Sec. 3. (a) The President, by 

and with the advice and consent 

of the Senate, shall appoint a 

governor of the Fund who shall 

also serve as a governor of the 

Bank, and an executive director 

of the Fund and an executive di- 

rector of the Bank. The execu- 

tive directors so appointed shall 
also serve as provisional execu- 


> 





HAYTIAN 
| CORP. — 


Quotations Upon Request 


FARR & CO. 


Memobers 
New York Stock Erchange 
New York Coffee & Sugar Exchange 


| 120 WALL ST., NEW YORK 
| TEL. HANOVER 2-9612 




















Bank for the purposes of!the re- 
spective Articles of Agreement. 
The term of office for the gover- 
nor of the Fund and of the Bank 
shall be five years. The term of 
office for the executive directors 
shall be two years, but the execu- 
tive directors shall remain in of- 





tive directors of the Fund and the 


te LA mt pe 


CRE” gh Soden * 


(Continued on page 2402) 
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Be Thankful 


that vou can voluntarily buy 


7th War Lean Bonds 


PAINE, WEBBER, JACKSON & CURTIS 


ESTABLISHED 1879 





FOR SECURITY 


Chicago 





Over-the-Counter Quotation Services 


FINANCIAL INSTITUTIONS 
Call or Write for Free Trial 


NATIONAL QUOTATION BUREAU, Inc. 


Established 
46 Front Street, New York 4, N. Y. 


DEALERS AND 


1913 | 


San Francisco 








Public Utility Securities 


Columbia Gas & Electric Plans 


Columbia Gas & Electric Corp. on Dec. 20 filed an integration 
program with the SEC which prop6sed to (1) reclassify the four 
classes of stock into one new common, and (2) distribute that com- 
mon together with the common stocks of the two electric companies 


(Cincinnati Gas & Electric and Dayton Power & Light). 


This would 


have the effect of separating the gas and electric properties. The 


new common would be distributed® 
| 


to each old share in the following 
ratios: 6% preferred stock, 4 
shares; 5% preferred, 342; 5% 
preference, 3; common stock, 1/5. 


The number of shares received 


ceive a “better break” in the final 
plan. President Hickey of United 


'Corporation, holder of 20% of the 


in each of the electric companies | 
would be one-seventh as much as | 


the new shares of Columbia. 
three preferred stocks 


sue, and the old common would 
receive 36.45%. 

While offhand this ratio would 
look very generous to common 
stockholders as compared with the 
95-5 ratio for United Light & 
Power and the pending 85-15 ra- 
tio for Commonwealth & South- 
ern, the situation is entirely dif- 
ferent from the majority of hold- 
ing company recapitalizations. The 
Columbia preferred stocks have 


dends and there are no arrears to 
encroach on the common stock’s 
equity. . Yet under the plan the 

% preferred stock would get 20 
times as much as the common, the 
5% 172 times and the preference 
étock 15 times as much. 

Over a period of years the 
claim on earnings of the three 
preferred stocks combined has had 
the following ratios to consoli- 
dated net income and parent com- 
pany net income: 


Year Consolidated Parent 
1944 47% 65% 
1943 46 65 
1942 60 118 
1941 62 79 
1940 50 58 
1939 64 60 
1938 63 74 
1937 49 57 
1936 53 peas 
1935 59 ia 


In assigning 63.55% of the new 
common stock to the preferred is- 
sues, the maangement apparently 
paid more agtention to parent 
company earnings than to the con- 
solidated figures. Moreover, the 
calendar year figures for 1944, re- 
Yeasec .after the plan was filed, 
made a much better showing for 
the common stock than did the 
Sept. 30th report, and the 1945 
figures were also revised upward 
substantially in favor of the com- 
mon. 


Common stockholders now ap- 
parently feel that they should re- 


The 
together | 
would get 63.55% of the entire is- | 











common, entered a protest against 
the plan and received permission 
from the SEC to participate in the 
hearings. According to press re- 
ports Mr. Hickey favors issuance 
of rights to Columbia’s common 
stockholders, permitting the com- 
pany to sell the Cincinnati and 
Dayton equities and use the pro- 
ceeds, with corporate cash, to pay 
off the outstanding $77,000,000 de- 
bentures. 

On May 16th 12 holders of 23,- 
000 shares of Columbia common, 
represented by Alfred Berman, 
urged the SEC to have the com- 
pany placed under Federal trus- 
teeship, if the management re- 


; : ave; fuses to change the present plan 
always received their regular divi- 


substantially. The new group pro- 
poses that refunding operations 
for Cincinnati and Dayton should 
be consummated and that pur- 
chase rights should then be issued 
(as per the United Corp. sugges- 
tion), with proceeds used to re- 
tire debentures. The new plan 
goes a step further and proposes 
that $110,000,000 of new Ist mort- 
Zage and collateral trust bonds 
should be issued to redeem all the 
outstanding preferred and prefer- 
ence stocks. Obviously, this would 
greatly improve the Federal tax 
picture for the system (it is a 
heavy payer of excess. profits 
taxes). 

Assuming that new Ist mort- 
gage 3s could be issued, in effect 
replacing the present 5s but with 
a larger amount, the interest re- 
quirements would be lower by 
about $550,000. Common stock- 
holders would then have a 100% 
equity in net income instead of the 
proposed 56.45% interest. They 


would, however, have to pay out 
a substantial amount to exercise 
their rights—probably some $60,- 
000,000, or about $5 a share. Also, 
they would be penalized with re- 
which 
the 
three corporations when separated, 
than on the present combined sys- 
tem; though this loss might well 
refunding savings 
and reduced holding company ex- 
As regards future earn- 
ings, there would be gains result- 
ing from tax relief, sufficient per- 


to Federal taxes, 
aggregate more on 


spect 
would 


be offset by 


penses. 


Midland Realization Co. 
Midland Utilities Co. 


GILBERT J. POSTLEY & Co. 


29 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 
Direct Wire to Chicago 











Dealer-Broker Investment 
Recommendations ‘and Literature 


It is understood that the firms mentioned wi!l be pieased to send 


interested parties the 


Monthly Stock and Bond Sum- | 
maries—May be had at a cost of) 
$72 each per year, or a total of| 
$144 a year for the complete serv- 
ice which includes two cloth 
bound volumes and ten paper 
bound issues—a special free trial 
offer is available—National Quo- 
tation Bureau, 46 Front Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





Planning for the Future—Cur- 
rent Economic Problems and Fi- 
nance and the Stock Exchange— 


By Ludwig Bendix of Bendix, 
Luitweiler & Co.—The Interna- 
tional Press, 121 Varick Street, 


New York City.—$1 per copy. 

Read to Serfdom—Reprints of 
the Readers’ Digest condensation 
of the book by Friedrich A. Hayek 
—B. S. Lichtenstein & Co., 99 
Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 

Successful Investment Planning 
—Discussion of opportunities for 
more income and profit in bonds 
Security Adjustment Corpora- 
tion, 16 Court Street, Brooklyn 2, 
New York. 








War and Post-War Bond Trends 


—Discussed in the “Fortnightly 
Investment Letter,” by H. Hentz 
& Co., 60 Beaver Street, New 
York 4, N. Y. 





What Hope for Railroad Secur- 
ity Holders?—Address of Arthur 
C. Knies before the Philadelphia 
Securities Association—Vilas & 
Hickey, 49 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 

Also available is a memoran- 
dum on the Baltimore & Ohio Re- 
organization Plan. 





American Bantam Car—Circu- 
lar on this situation—Hoit, Rose 
& Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





haps to offset loss of heavy war 
business. 

On the basis of 1944 net income 
of about $13,700,000, the commen 
stock equity (100%) might be 
capitalized at say 12 times or 
$154,000,000. From this should be 
deducted the estimated amount to 
be paid in by common. stockhold- 
ers, leaving $104,000,000. This 
would be equivalent to approxi- 
mately $8.50 per share estimated 
value. This, of course, is based 
on a number of assumptions and 
estimates as outlined above. (The 
official plan did not give a pro 
forma income account but esti- 
mated that in a “typical normal 
post-war year” the earnings avail- 
able for the existing common stock 
—from the package of three 
stocks which he would receive—— 
would be 46¢, compared with last 
year’s earnings of 59¢; the figure 
would appear to be on the con- 
servative side). 

Argus Research Corporation, 
using a different method of sta- 
tistical analysis recently arrived 
at “a conservative valuation of $7 
per share.” The stock is currently 





selling around 614, this year’s 
range being 6°s-4%4s, and the all-| 
time adjusted range 112-1. 


following literature: . 
American President Lines, Ltd. 
— Timely _ statistical. report — 


Kaiser & Co., 20 Pine Street, New 


| York 5, N. Y., and Russ Building, 


San Francisco 4, Calif. 





Ampco Metals, Inc. — Current 
bulletin—Sills, Minton & Co., 
Inc., 209 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 

Also available is a 
Maryland Casualty Co. 


report on 





Benguet Consolidated Mining 
Co. — Analysis —F. Bleibtreu & 
Co., Inc., 79 Wall Street, New 
York 5, N. Y. 





Boston & Maine RR.— Prior 
preferred—Descriptive circular— 
Adams & Peck, 63 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








Boston Terminal 312s of 1947— 
Analytical report describing reor- 
ganization status and proposed 
plan—Greene & Co., 37 Wall 
Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Boston Wharf Co.—Descriptive 
circular—du Pont, Homsey Co., 
Shawmut Bank Building, Boston 
9, Mass. 





E. G. Brooke Iron—Descriptive 
memorandum—Buckley Brothers, 
1529 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
me * 

Also available are memoranda 
on Lukens Steel and Eastern 
Corp. 





Carolina Insurance Company— 
Analytical Study — Mackubin, 
Legg & Co., 22 Light Street, Bal- 
timore 3, Md. 

Also available are memoranda 
on Agricultural Insurance Co., 
Firemen’s Fund Insurance Co., 
General Re-insurance Corp., 
Home Insurance Co., Insurance 
Co. of North America, National 
Fire Insurance Co., National 
Union Fire Insurance Co., and 
tad Brunswick Fire Insurance 

‘Oo. 





Central Iron & Steel—Bulletin 
on recent developments—Lerner 
& Co., 10 Post Office Square, Bos- 
ton 9, Mass. 

Also available are circulars on 
Kingan & Co. 
Cement. 





Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & 


Pacific Railroad—Complete ar. 
bitrage proposition—Sutro Bros. 
(Continued on page 2417) 





Statistician 
Investment Trust 


A leading sponsor of special- 
ty mutual funds requires ad- 
ditional statistician in sales 
dept. Experience with Trusts 
and ability to prepare sales 
material important. Good, 
permanent opportunity. Our 
Staff has been advised. 8M- 
P.O. Box 26, Trinity Station, 
New York. 








and’ Riverside 





tueeer: 


| Pacifie Coast 
Securities 





Orders Executed on | 
Pacific Coast Exchanges | 


Schwabacher & i. 


Members 
New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange (Associate) 
Chicago Board of Trade 
14 Wall Street New York 5, N. yY. 
COrtlandt 7-4150 Teletype NY 1-928 


Private Wires to Principal Offices 

















San- Francisco — Santa Barbara } 
Monterey — Oakland — Sacramento |?) 
Fresne 














Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Says—— 


Penetration of both averages, 
into new highs puts market 


back into bull trend. Hold alk 
positions until further advice. 


By WALTER WHYTE 


Last week I made a noise 
like a stock market expert. ] 
sounded off about technical 
formations and wasted a lot 
of white paper to define some- 


thing called divergence. I did 


all this to prove without a 
shadow of doubt, the market 
was going down. And after it 
was all over, what did they 
do? You don’t have to guess. 
If you say them in the last 
few days, you know. Uh, huh, 
they went up. But not only 
did they just go up, they went 


_and established new highs. 


Actually the first sign of a 
turnabout occurred Thurs- 
day (May 24) shortly after 
the noon hour. Industrials 
opened that day at about 164- 
They moved up slightly in 
the next hour. At about 1 p.m. 
they reacted again. That was 
the last reaction. For the 164 
price seemed solid and from 
it they went up. During the 
same day the rails firmed be- 
fore the industrials. Thurs- 
day’s lows were the openings. 
When the industrials slumped 


during the noon hour, it was 
(Continued on page 2417) 





GENERAL | 
INDUSTRIES | 


Common 


Apparéntly 
—seiling 
earnings. 


undervalued 
at 5'5_ times 
Eighteen years 
in plastics. Manufacturer 
of automatic record 
changers and small elec- 
tric* motors. 


1944 year-end 

work. capital _$3.60 per sh. 
1944 Earnings 1.8% per sh. 
1944 Dividends *.35 per sh. 


*Recently increased to 
10e quarterly. 


Send for 
Special Statistical Revoit. 


LUCKHURST & CO. 


Members N.Y. Security Dealers Ass'n 


40 Exchange PI., New York 5, N. Y. 
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Cliver Coshia announces 
his withdrawal {rem the firm 
of Ccllin, Nerton & Co. 


end tie fermat‘on of 





| GOSHIA & CO. | 


| Dealers and Erckers in Investment Securities 


517 Chio Building 
Toledo 4, Ohio 





Telephone Main 2126 


June 1, 1945 


Teletype TO 297 

















We announce that 


MR. OLIVER GOSHIA 


has withdrawn as a General Partner 
of this firm, as of May 31, 1945 


COLLIN, NORTON & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 


508-512 Madison Ave. 30° Pine St. 


New York 5, N. Y. 











Toledo 4, Ohio 





Capital and Time Required for 


* 
Reconversion 
WPB Sees Wide Variation Among Industries in Capital 


and Lapse of Time Needed for Reconversion. Automobile 
Industries Lead in New Construction Needed and in Time 
Required for Reconversion. 


A study of the industries judged to be most seriously in need 
of preliminary reconversion help of a kind designed to prevent 
“bottlenecks” in return to peacetime production was released recently 
by the War Production Board. 

All of the industries concerned, WPB said, have now had an 
opportunity to discuss their reconversion problems with the industry 
division of WPB under which they operate. Discussion has, in many 
cases, materially reduced “break-even” requirements. The auto- 
motive industry, for example, now finds that $29,000,000 will cover 
its immediate construction needs rather than the original estimate 
of $35,000,000. Similarly, the mechanical refrigerator industry has 
been able to reduce its construction requirement from approximately 
36,000,000 to $1,929,000. Again, the non-jeweled clock and watch 
industry will need only $85,000 for construction at this time rather 
than the earlier figure of $227,500. . 

Seventy-two industries were surveyed, but not all 72 reported 
on all tables. This does not mean, WPB emphasized, that no other 
industries will be considered. The door has not been shut and the 
number of industries as well as the estimates of their needs are 
merely the best available at the moment, WPB officials said. 

The studies reveal a wide variance in both needs and time re- 
quired to get the wheels of peacetime productiorm revolving. WPB 
cautioned that the time studies are particularly liable to change and 
that the actual time needed will differ not only from industry to 
industry, but, in some cases, from plant to plant in the same industry. 

The following four tables published by the War Production 
Board indicate the prospective reconversion situation of various 
industries with respect to (1) the value of current production com- 
pared with the contemplated peacetime production; (2) new con- 
struction (in dollars) required for reconversion; (3) the value of 
equipment and tools needed for this purpose, and (4) the estimated 
time required for reconversion, in months: 


Table I. 


CURRENT PRODUCTION COMPARED WITH CONTEMPLATED 
PEACETIME PRODUCTION INDUSTRIES REPORTING 
Contemplated Peacetime Production 


Minimum or “All-Out or 
Capacity Rate 


Current Breakeven Rate 

Production of Production of Production 

Industry— Per Quarter Per Quarter Per Quarter 
Passenger Automobiles. _____ $2,152,500,000 $620,500,000 $1,127,400,000 
Powercycles. _...........--- 3,096,000 633,000 2,168,000 
Appliances, Small Electric__—-_ 8,000,000 6,000,000 9,000,000 
Band Instruments-___-------- 3.000.000 1,375,000 2.750.000 
Bedding Industry_____------ 25.000.000 25,000,000 62,500,000 
BN oot Shake deue.ss 11,222,000 5,271,000 10,255,000 
Caskets & Vaults, metal____- 6,000,000 3,750,000 7,500,000 
Clocks & Watches, jeweled-_-_ 19,886,000 9,183,000 19,750,000 
Clocks & Watches, non-jewel. 16,555,000 9,717,000 12,008,000 


(Continued on page 2408) 
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J addition to paying current taxes, 











Since 


41 Broad Street, New York 4 





| . SPECIALISTS 


in 


Real Estate Securities 


oe 


Seligman, Lubetkin & Co. 


Incorporated 
Members New York Security Dealers Association 


1929 


HAnover 2-2100 








Real Estate Securities 


City Center Building First Mortgage Bonds 


A Low Price 


Bond Speculation 


The current market on the first mortgage bonds of the City 


Center Building is 72 bid, 9!» 


of having taken place close to the bid side of the market. 
a value of only $161,500 is placed for ihe 


current offering of 914, 
first mortgage of $1,700,000. 

Tax arrears on the property? 
currently amount to $196,581.29 
exclusive of penalties. In April, 
1944, the Courts appointed a Se- 
questrator of rents, and the profits 
from operation of the property 
have been used to reduce the 
amount of back taxes. 

Tne property is assessed at 
$978,200 for 1945. With the prop- 
erty 86.08% rented, the gross in- 
come of the property during 1944 
was $125,030.24 and operating ex- 
penses $75,710.25, leaving a net 
income of $49,710.25 before taxes 
and insurance. During 1944, in 


>ZU,0UU was paid on account of tax 
arrears. 

Poor occupancy in the past re- 
sulted in the accumulation of tax 
arrears. Continuation of .present 
occupancy, or betterment thereof, 
should aid futfre prospects for 
this property. Tenancy of the 
building is diversified with the 
exception of the three floors that 
are occupied by the Goverment; 





two of these floors are occupied 
by Social Security Departments 
and the other floor by the Navy 
Department. 

The bonds are secured by a 
first mortgage on land owned in 
fee, situated at the corner of 
Broad and Cherry Streets, about 
three blocks from the Broad Street 
Station of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road in Philadelphia, Pa. The 
plot, irregular in shape, fronts 120 
feet on Broad Street with a depth 
of 170 feet along Cherry Street, 
and comprises an area of approxi- 
mately 20,000 square feet. The 
building was originally erected as 
an 8-story fraternal clubhouse. In 
1923 three stories were added, 
making it an 1l-story building. 
The structure was practically re- 
built at that time and now appears 
as modern and up-to-date as the 
average office building erected 
approximately 20 years ago. 

The building is of steel, con- 
crete and brick construction. The 
exterior is faced with a granite 
base, 2 ins. x 12 ins. brick walls 
above the decorative terra cotta 
horizontal bands. On the Broad 
Street front, the first story is faced 
with limestone. The main en- 
trance of the building is from 
Broad Street with a service en- 
trance on Cherry Street. The op- 
posite space on the north side of 
Cherry Street is occupied by a 
filling station so that the building 





has excellent light on the front 
Rentable Space 


Basement 
First flocr ‘two stores) 
Second floor’ ‘offices) 
Third floor—11th floor (offices) 
Total 
After the payment of operating | 
expenses, insurance and _ other 


necessary charges, there remained | 
accumulated funds during the| 
vear 1943 to pay the major por- | 
tion of the current taxes for that! 





| pay the entire 1944 taxes. 


asked with the latest sale we know 


At ihe 


and there is a light court on the 
south side of the building. Un- 
usually high floor heights are 
characteristic of the building, the 
first floor having a height of 20 
feet 4 inches and the remaining 
floors ranging from 12 feet to 17 
feet 6 inches. 

The Broad Street entrance, 
through a set of bronze and plate 
glass doors, leads into a large 
vestibule from which a marbie 
stairway extends to the basement 
along the south wall. From the 
vestibule through another set of 
bronze and plate glass doors, there 
is a large and spacious lobby 
which extends to a large room 
extending the full width of the 
building. 

The lobby has a floor of traver- 
tine, the walls have a Tennessee 
marble wainscoting and_ imita- 
tion travertine to the ceiling. 
The ceiling is coffered and _ set 
with rosettes. A wide open 
winding stairway, finished with 
Tennessee marble, extends from 
the first floor lobby to a lobby on 
the second floor. The lobby is 
two floors in height. On the up- 
per floors above the second floor 
the corridors have terazzo floors, 
marble wainscoting and _ plaster 
walls to the ceilings. Offices 
open on both sides into the corri- 
dors. Ample toilet facilities are 
provided on each _ floor. The 
toilets has terrazzo floors, marble 
wainscoting, and a good grade of 
facilities, installed at the time of 
remodeling. Electrical fixtures 
are fairly modern. 
equipped with, or 
available for wash 
hot and cold water. The offices 
are large, have concrete floors, 
and are well arranged for suites 
with good light and ventilation. 
Doors ad trim are wood (ma- 
hogany stained) and in excellent 
condition. The building has re- 
cently been redecorated. 

On the first floor facing Broad 
Street are two large stores with 
mezzanine floors and with bulk 
show windows with plate glass in 
copper frames. These show win- 
dows extend a_ short distance 
along Cherry Street. The rear of 
the stores is used for storage and, 
in addition, part of the basement 
area is utilized by the stores. 

The heating system of the build- 
ing is a low-pressure’ steam 
vacuum system supplied by two 
150-h.p. Galloway boilers. 


has facilities 
basins with 


Office Units Variable 


10,261 sq. ft. 


15,010 * ‘* and 1,100 sq. ft. in Mezzanine 
11.435 ‘** ‘* and 1,102 sq. ft. in Mezzanine 
107,442 ** 

144,148 ° 2,202 


year and during the year 1944, to 
As of 
Jan. 1, 1944, the delinquent taxes, 
exclusive of penalties and interest, 
were as follows: 

(Continued on page 2418) 
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SHASKAN & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


40 EXCHANGE PL.,N.Y. Digby 4-4950 
Bell Teletype NY |-953 | 
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Each office is | 


We buy and SQ} 


TITLE C0. 


PRUDENCE AND 
REAL ESTATE BONDS 


Certificates 
and 
Mortgages 


SIEGEL & CO. 


89 Broadway, N.Y.6 Digby 4-23870 
Teletype NW 1-1942 








— FIRM TRADING MARKETS — 


Ambassador Hotel 5/50 W.S. 
Cons. Ofiice Bldg. 3-5/54 W.S. 
Midtown Enterprises 5/64 W.S. 
N. Y. Majestic 4 56 
165 B’dway Bldg. 41. 58 


J. S. Strauss & Co. 


155 Montgomery St., San Francisco 
Bell Teletype SF 61 & 62 














a emma 


Rehabilitation Week Set 


The week of June 2 has been 
procaimed by President Truman 
aus National Rehabilitation Week 
for the aid of civilian handicapped 
in becoming self-supporting, it 
was announced according to the 
Associated Press from Washing- 
ton, May 8. 

The President asked the coun- 
try to aid in locating civilians who 
are entitled to Government bene- 
fits so that they may be fitted to 
take their place in the ranks of 
the American working. 

Quoting from the 
proclamation: 

“On June 2, our nation-wide 
program for the vocational re- 
habilitation of such disabled men 
and women will have been in 
operation a quarter of century. 
Less than two years ago, the Con- 
gress expanded this program by 
amending the Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Act in 1920. The néw law 
— the Barden-LaFollette Act, 
passed in 1943—makes it possible 
for the Federal and State govern- 
ments, working as a team, to 
bring to the mentally disabled 
and the blind and all other groups 
of the disabled, the many services 
necessary to make them employ- 
able, including physical restora- 
and 


President’s 


tion, vocational training 

placement in suitable employ- 
ment.” a 

o ie ee ee 
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Chicago, 
Rock Island 
& Pacific Ry. 


New Securities 
(When Issued) 


Chic., Milwaukee 
St. Paul & 
Pacifie R. R. 


Common & Preferred 
(When Issued) 


ErNST&Co. 


MEMBERS 
New York Stock Exchange and other 
leading Security and Commodity Exch 


120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Yu 
231 Seo. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Ill. 














Gold Brothers to Be 
Formed June [| in N.Y. 


Irving Gold, formerly a partner 
of P. F. Fox & Co., will form Gold 
Brothers, with offices at 15 Wil- 
liam St., New York City, as of 
dune 1. Other partners will be 
Benjamin and Samuel Gold, who 
were also with P. F. Fox & Co. 
Telephone of the new firm will 
be HAnover 2-5383. 


Hewitt Rubber Common 
Stock Offered at 231, 


F. Eberstadt & Co. on May 25 
publicly offered 79,773 shares of 
cemmon stock of Hewitt Rubber 
Corp. at $23.50 a share. The 79,773 
shares are part of 199,773 shares 
registered with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, the re- 
maining 120,000 shares being re- 
served for exchange for the out- 
Standing 75,000 shares of Robins 
Conveyors, Inc. 

According to the prospectus, of 
the 79,773 shares being offered to 
the public, the proceeds of 60,000 
Shares offered for the account of 
the Hewitt company will be used 
to purchase additional machinery 
fer plant expansion and for addi- 
thenal working capital. The re- 
maining 19,773 shares are being 
@ffered for the account of certain 
Stockholders of Robins who will 
a@equire such stock as a result of 
the exchange offer. 

Although operated independ- 
ently, the Hewitt and Robins com- 
panies have been allied for more 
than two decades. 

Giving effect to the financing, 
Bewitt’s entire capital, after re- 
aequiring 69,474 shares of its own 
Stock owned by the Robins Co., 
will consist of 278,714 shares of 
fammon stock outstanding. 








Boston & Maine 
Railroad 


Prior Preferred 


Circular on request 


Adams & Peck 


63 Wall Street, New York 5 
®BOwling Green 9-8120 Tele. NY 1-724 
Poston Cm fledeinhts Rartforr 











Buy th War Loan Bonds 
NOW | 


PFLUGFELDER, BAMPTON & RUST — 








of all Income issues of companies 


and St. Paul Incomes. 

Reorganization of Norfolk South- | 
ern was severe, fixed debt being | 
cut, as of emergence from reor-| 
ganization in 1942, to $7.25 mil-| 


lion (from $18.29 million, old} 
company) and fixed and con-| 
tingent debt to $14.14 million. 
From 1942 to the end of 1944, 
$1.94 million of securities have 
been retired, and capitalization 


then consisted of the following: 


Equip. trust certif.. $1,288,000 *$38,640 
lst mortgage 4'2s_- 3,602,900 *162,090 
Income mortgage 5s 6,271,300 *313,550 


“Interest charges (at annual rate of). 


Interest rate on equipment trust 
certificates is estimated at 3%. 
The above interest charges com- 
pare with $892,000 (old company) 
and $303,704 fixed (including $65,- 
)00 rent for leased road) and 
$344,615 contingent interest as of 
Dec. 31, 1942. Fixed charges in 
two years have been reduced $38,- 
000, or 16%, and fixed and con- 
tingent interest (excluding lease 
charges), $69,000, or 12%. 





Earnings of Norfolk Southern 
ranged from an overall coverage 
(on basis of estimated current 
charges) of over three times in the 
late 20s to an operating deficit in 
1932, sole year in which this car- 
rier was anable to earn something 
towards its charges. In the 30s, 
overall charges were covered ap- 
proximately 0.8 times. During the 
war period such coverage has 
averaged 1.85 times (peak 2.53 
times in 1942). 

Financial position is satisfac- 
tory, net working capital totaling 
$1.45 million as of Dec. 31, 1944. 
This working capital position does 
not take into consideration Gov- 
ernment bonds of $139,000, not 
carried as current asset, nor, more 
importantly, does it take into con- 
sideration possibilities of obtain- 
ing full title to monies claimed by 
the Treasury Department and car- 
ried as a current liability. These 
sums amount to $652,000 for Nor- | 
folk Southern proper and $518,000 | 
for Norfolk Southern Bus Com-/| 
pany, wholly-owned subsidiary. 

On the basis of earnings ysenvd 
alone, taken in conjunction with 
moderately favorable post-war | 
prospects, the Income bonds are 
undervalued. But an economic! 
transformation in the company’s 
territory looms as a result of (1) 
development of truck farming | 
(rich muck soil in the Tidewater 





s a, 8 
Railroad Securities 
Norfolk Southern Railway Income 5s, 2014 


Past earnings record alone entitles this bond, cheapest in price 


tion, to sell at much higher levels. 
ities exist, which if realized, will alter the status of this issue con- 
siderably and raise it to a level equal to that currently enjoyed by 
—to name but a few—Erie, Gulf Mobile & Ohio, North Western 


o— 


having emerged from reorganiza- 
However, numerous potential- 





area); (2) industrial growth of 
paper and textiles, as well as fa- 
vorable post-war lumber pros- 
pects; (3) development of coal in 
the Deep River area adjacent to 
Norfolk Southern’s right of way; 
and, lastly, of considerable impor- 
tance, (4) possibilities of oil, both 
Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
Shell. having leased substantial 
acreages in counties’ bordering 
upon Albemarle Sound. 

Admittedly, the above are only 
probabilities. Should any of these 
potentialities be realized, substan- 
tial post-war earning power can 
be developed, possibly exceeding 
the period of the late 20s. But 
excluding ultimate possibilities, 
Norfolk Southern owns two assets 
of great value, a lease through 
2029 of property to Virginia Elec- 
tric & Power from which NFS 
obtains $130,000 annual revenues 
(less $4,000 or $5,000 taxes paid by 
the latter) and ownership of the 
Norfolk Southern Bus Company 
which earned, after taxes, $239,000 
in 1944, $149,000 in 1943 and dis- 
tributed as dividends to the parent 
company $52,800 in 1944 and $26,- 
400 in 1943. 

Nor must there be excluded pos- 
sibilities of ultimate merger with 
Norfolk & Western with which 
carrier connection is made at Dur- 
ham, and at Norwood, the latter 
through the Winston Salem South- 
bound RR. jointly owned by Nor- 
folk & Western and Atlantic 
Coast Line. Merger developments, 
if ever realized, are not of the 
immediate present, but of the 
more distant future. 

The Ist Mortgage 4's, available 
several points below call price of 
103, are distinctly attractive, rep- 
resenting as they do, a combina- 
tion first mortgage on a utility 
(three-quarters of interest income 
from a company whose credit is 
rated AA and whose bonds sell on 
a 2.75% basis), a bus company, 
and a rail property that can sup- 
port this issue in its own right. 

The Income 5s, still available 
around 60, appear attractive in 
their own right on an earnings 
basis. but gain in investment sta- 
ture through giving due weight 
to the incidence of ownership of a 
bus line, an electric power lease | 
and to the territorial growth pos- | 
sibilities. A favorable convertible 
% tion into 40 share< of commen. | 
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Allan M. Pope Pres. of 
Com. & Ind. Association 


Allan M. Pope, President of The 
First Boston Corporation, was 
elected President of the Com- 
merce and Industry Association of 
New York at 
a meeting of 
the Board of 
Directors on 
May 21. Elect- 
ed Vice Presi- 
dent was John 
K. Whitaker, 
President of 
Neuss Hesslein 
& Co. Philip 
D. Reed, 
Chairman of 
the Board of 
the General 
Electric Co., 
was elected a 
Director. 

Re-elected 
Vice Presi- 
dents were 
Herbert L. 
Carpenter, President of the Car- 
penter Container Corp., and Fran- 
cis L. Whitmarsh, President of 
Francis H. Leggett & Co. Samuel 
D. Leidesdorf, head of S. D. Lei- 
desdorf & Co., accountants, was 





Allan M. Pope 


re-elected Treasurer. Thomas Jef- 


ferson Miley is Secretary of the 
Association. 

Col. Pope, who was born in 
Boston, is a West Pointer with a 
distinguished military and busi- 
ness career. At West Point he was 


‘a classmate of General Douglas 


MacArthur. He resigned from the 





currently selling at 13%, with 
1943 and 1944 earnings at $9.59 
and $5.97 and dividends for these 
years $2 and $1, respectively, lends 
speculatitve flavor to the bonds, 
especially as there are but 61,091 
shares of the common outstanding. 
Recent declaration of a $1 divi- 
dend payable June 14, 1945 to 
holders of record June 1, 1945 
further enhances speculative pos- 
sibilities of these junior bonds. 
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| SUTRO BROS. & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
120 Broadway, New York 


Telephone REctor 2-7340 








Lieutenant-Colonel. After service 
in the Philippines he served in 
World War I, during which he 
was appointed to the General 
Staff in France, was an instructor 
at the General Staff College and 
a staff officer at General Head- 
quarters, and upon his return to 
the United States was appointed 
secretary of the General Staff in 
Washington. He became connected 
with The First Boston Corp. in 
January 1920 and has since been 
associated with the organization. 
He became President, Director, 
and member of the Executive 
Committee in June, 1934. Among 
other civic activities he is Presi- 
dent of the Welfare Council of 
New York, a member of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee of New York 
University, a director of the New 
York War Fund, a director of the 
Pan American Society, and a 
member of the Advisory Council 
of the Better Business Bureau of 
New York City. 


George Taylor Opens 
Own L. A. Office 


LOS ANGELES, CAL.—George 
Hooper Taylor is engaging in an 
advisory and securities business 
from offices at 215 West Seventh 
St. Mr. Taylor was previously 
with Carter H. Corbrey & Co, 








Conrad, Bruce & Co., and Bayly 
Brothers. 
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A TIMELY STATISTICAL REPORT ON THIS 
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| Bretton Woods Bill Improved by 


| 


| 





Amendments, 


Says Burgess 


(Continued from first page) 


of which will be to lay down, 
broad policies for the guidance 
of the American representatives 
on the Fund and Bank and to act 
for the United States in those 
matters in which the articles of 
the Bank and Fund call for a de- 
cision by this Government; (2) 
the provision that the lending 
powers of the Bank should be 
definitely recognized as including 
the power to make stabilization 
loans. 

The American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in its report particularly 
stressed the need for safeguarding 
the operations of the Fund against 
possible freezing or exhaustion. 
The amendments by the House 
committee attempt to meet this 
difficulty first by specifying 
clearly the limits within which 
the Fund should operate, — that 
is, “current monetary stabilization 
operations to afford temporary 
assistance to members in connec- 
tion with seasonal, cyclical, and 
emergency fluctuations in the 
balance of payments of any mem- 
ber for current transactions.” The 
clarification of the power of the 
Bank to make stabilization loans 
also helps to relieve the Fund 
from the danger of being frozen. 

Furthermore, the legislation 
provides a thoroughgoing review 
by the Council to the President 
and Congress every two years of 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank with a view 
to determining whether these 
operations and policies are con- 


sistent with the policies and in- 





terests of the United States. 


These proposals go some dis- 
tance in safeguarding the Fund 
against possible abuse, though not 
as far as the proposals originally 
made by the American Bankers 
Association. 

The proposal made by the Asso- 
ciation for the merger of the two 
institutions to assure coordination 
in policy is met by the new legis- 
lation only to the extent that it 
provides that as far as the United 
States is concerned a single per- 
son will represent us as governor 
of both the Bank and the Fund, 
and the general coordination 
through the Council. 

The hearings before the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee of 
the House were an excellent ex- 
ample of the operation of our 
democracy. The committee de- 
voted about two months to the 
hearings. The attendance was 
extraordinarily good. The wit- 
nesses were received courteously 
and with open-minded attention. 
The careful study and thought 
which the members of the com- 
mittee gave to this complex and 
technical subject were notable. 

It may well be emphasized 
again that the American Bankers 
Association from the beginning 
has approved the Bretton Woods 
plan in principle, and its whole 
interest in the matter has been to 
aid the committee and the Con- 
gress in making the legislation as 


practical and effective as possible 
both in safeguarding the interests 
of the American people and in 
promoting international financial 
collaboration. 





PANY (hereinafter called the 


when executed and delivered, 


time will not be considered. 


June 13, 1945. 


applying to the undersigned. 


Dated May 28, 1945. 





REQUEST FOR BIDS 


THE PITTSBURGH & WEST VIRGINIA RAILWAY COM- 


sell, and requests bids for the purchase of 59,400 shares in a 
single block of the common stock of THE WHEELING AND 
LAKE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY, owned by the Company. | 
A circular letter containing the terms and conditions of the | 
Company’s offer, as well as a form of proposal for use of | 
prospective bidders, and a form of acceptance (all of which, 


Contract No. 1945-1) are on file and may be inspected by 
any interested party at the office of the undersigned, No. 405 
Wabash Building, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


Bids for the purchase of said stock must be submitted to 
the undersigned at his aforesaid office on or before twelve 
o’clock noon on June 13, 1945, 


undersigned at his aforesaid office at 2:00 o’clock P.M. on 


Bids must be prepared and submitted on forms of pro- 
posals prepared by the undersigned, and must comply with 
the terms and conditions stated in the Company’s circular 
letter aforesaid; copies of said proposal forms and circular | 
letter can be obtained by any interested person on request | 
from the undersigned. Any interested person desiring other | 
information regarding this matter may obtain the same by | 

| 


The Company reserves the right to reject any and all bids. 


CHARLES J. GRAHAM, President, 
The Pittsburgh & West Virginia 


“Company”’) hereby offers to 





will constitute the Company’s 


and bids received after that | 
Bids will be opened by the | 


Railway Company 
405 Wabash Building, 
Pittsburgh, Penna. 
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Peter Guy 
Evans, of 
Janis, Bruell 
& Evans, 
Certified Pub- 
lie Account- 
ants and Tax 
Consultants, 
at the Fed- 
eral Tax For- 
um of the 
New Jersey 
and Essex 
County Bar 
Associations 
held at the 
Federal Tax 
Court here. 

Mr. Evans,a 
member of 
the New York 
Bar and Lec- 
turer on Taxation at Columbia 
and Rutgers Universities, stated 
that since 1940 the tax burdens 
have fallen more and more upon 
the small or moderate-sized busi- 
ness. The close corporation, part- 
nership and business individual, 
said Mr. Evans, “will be in a poor 
cash positicn when war contracts 
are cancelled and taxes have to 
be paid. Since their investment 
in inventory, machinery’ and 
equipment is unusually high, they 
will lack working capital or re- 
serves necessary for conversion 
into peace time production.” He 
urged that the benefits of the 
carry-back provisions be hastened 
so that small business, the founda- 
tion of American business, will 
be able to carry on. 

“To induce new capital,” he as- 
serted, “the carry-forward pro- 
visions should be extended to four 
years. The first few years in new 
business being the most difficult, 
are usually loss years, and there- 
fore, the two year present carry- 
forward provision is wholly in- 
adequate.” 

In detail, he compared the tax 
liability of a business operating 
as a corporation and as a partner- 
ship. Pointing out the advantages 
and disadvantages of each, he 
warned, “since there’s no easy 
way to choose the right form of 
enterprise, each set of facts must 
be compared in detail.” 

“Despite promises to drastically 
reduce both the corporate excess 
profits tax and personal income 


Peter Guy Evans 





tax after V-J Day, our taxes will 
most likely be decreased only 
about 1U% eacn yeal. srriteNOuysi 








Small Business Warned 
About Post-War Taxes 


Says Reduction in Post-War Taxes May Be Slow 
but Gradual 


NEWARK, N. J., May 28.—With high post-war federal budgets a 
drastic reduction in post-war federal taxes is improbable, declared 


vo)-—__ --———__ - - 


we anticipate five to seven years 
of good business and prosperity, 
we cannot close our eyes to the 
fact that with a National Debt of 
nearly $300 billions our post war 
budgets perforce will run around 
$22-25 billions. They will pro- 
vide $7-8 billions for interest on 
Government Bonds, relief for vet- 
erans, aid to farmers, expendi- 
tures for military establishments, 
etc.” 

Consequently, the 85'2% net 
excess profits tax will be so re- 
duced that in four years it will 
be a flat 40% tax. With the elim- 
ination of the present 10% credit, 
the rate for 1946 would be about 
73%, for 1947—-62%, for 1948-— 
51%, and for 1949—40%. Such 
a gradual but planned reduction 
will siphon off the high profits 
which will be earned by industry 
when it returns to peace time and 
civilian porduction. The backlog 
for civilian goods is the largest 
ever, and since it is a war result, 
it is urged to subject such high 
profits to excess profits tax but 
at declining rates. Let us be real- 
istic about this! Since profits of 
going concerns will be the great- 
est during the earlier post war 
period years, it is proposed to col- 
lect high taxes at that time. In- 
dustry can best meet high taxes 
when its profits are high. As 
profits fall off because of disap- 
pearance of the backlog, the rate 
should decline accordingly. 

With such an excess profits tax, 
the Government could raise the 
specific exemption to $25,000, or 
in the alternative, grant corpo- 
rations a 10% increase in the ex- 
cess profits tax credit. 


Finally, he strongly rec- 
ommended “immediate elimination 
of both double taxation on divi- 
dends, and of the capital stock 


and declared value excess-profits 
taxes. The present personal sur- 
tax exemptions should be retained, 
but the surtax rates must be re- 
duced so that individuals’ wil) 
get an effective reduction of 10- 
11% per annum for the next three 
or four years. 

“A gradual reduction in taxes 
will keep the American taxpayers 
so tax conscious that they will 
keep an eye on Governmental 
expenditures and put to account 
those officials who are not pru- 


dent in expenditures.” 


ADVERTISEMENT 


—" 


NOTE— From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an article which we hope 
will be of interest to our fellow Americans. 
This is number eighty-eight of a series. 


SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK 


Development 


Our reader mail here at Schenley 
encourages us to continue with a 
sketch or two on the development 
of the distilled spirits industry in 
the early days of the Republic. 


We find that from 1790 to 1800, 
the annual per capita consumption 
of distilled spirits was far greater 
than it is today. When 1810 rolled 
around, the popularity of rum be- 
gan to wane, while the production 
and consumption of American 
whiskey increased. We learn too 
that during this period, the dis- 
tilling industry wasa great stimulus 
to other industries. The manufac- 
ture of barrels, bottles and earthen 
jugs took on a new importance. 

Previously, whiskey was dis- 
pensed directly from the barrel. 
While barrels were not then con- 
sidered of great importance in the 
aging of whiskey, they were neces- 
sary for its transportation and 
storage. Our Congress and a num- 
ber of state Legislatures took steps 
to protect and develop these new 
industries. For instance, a direct 
governmental bounty was proposed 
to the native glass industry. . 


While the discussions were in prog- 
ress, a prominent bottle manu- 
facturer suffered a severe loss by 
fire and petitioned Congress for a 
loan to reconstruct his plant. He 
said it would enable him to resume 
the manufacture of an essential 
commedity. A congressional com- 
mittee recommended a loan “not 
exceeding $8,000.00,’ stating that 
“an industry so important to the 
United States deserved help.” 


Something reminiscent in this. 
Eleven years ago, when that 
“ignoble experiment’’ which we 
termed ‘‘Prohibition’’ came to an 
end, a market for millions of 
bushels of surplus grain, for which 
there was no market—was pro- 
vided by the rebirth of an ancient 
industry. And many new jobs were 
provided when twelve to fifteen 
million workers were jobless. Then, 
when war 'came, the entire distill- 
ing industry was on hand to con- 
vert its distilling facilities, almost 
overnight, to the manufacture of 
essential alcohol for war purposes. 


Yes, the distilling industry in 
America has an interesting history. 
Today, it is regulated—by both 
Federal and State laws. And too, it 
has its own self-imposed regula- 
tions, nonetheless important, and 
effective. The modern distiller 
recognizes the social aspects of his 
business. He requests of the non- 
user that he be tolerant of the 
rights of others, and of the user 
that he be just that—a user—not 


an abuser. 
MARK MERIT 
of SCHENLEY DISTILLERS CORP. 


FREE—Send a postcard or letter to 
Schenley Distillers Corp.,350 Fifth Ave., 
N.Y. 1, N. Y. and you will receive 
a booklet containing reprints of earlier 
articles on various subjects in this series, 





Willard Livingstone 
Opens in San Francisco 


(Special to Tue Financia CHRONICLE) 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— 
Willard H. Livingstone has opened 


offices at 205 Sansome Street to 
engage in a securities business. 
Mr. Livingstone was formerly 





president of Bankamerica Com- 
pany. 
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Trading Markets In 
Bunte Bros. 
Central Electric & Gas 
Fuller Mfg. Co. 
Nu Enamel 
United Stockyards Pfd. 


* 
C. L. Schmidt & Co. 
Established 1922 
120 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 3 
Tel. Randolph 6960 Tele. CG 271 








TRADING MARKETS: 





Arkansas Missouri Power Com. 
C. G. Conn Ltd. 
Consolidated Dearborn Corp. 
Consolidated Elec. & Gas Pfd. 
Textron Inc. Warrants 


United Stockyards Corp. Pfd. 


Clement, Curtis & Co. 


Members N. Y. Stock Exch. and Others 
134 S. LA SALLE ST. 
CHICAGO 3 
Randolph 6800 Teletype CG 214 











Frep. W. FARMAN Co. 


Members 
Chicago Stock Exchange 
Chicago Board of Trade 


Firm Trading Markets 
Garrett Corporation 
Midiand Utilities 6/38 


208 SOUTH LA SALLE ST. 


CHICAGO 4, ILLINOIS 
Telephone Randolph 4068 
Bell System CG 537 





Merchants Distilling Com. 
Howard Aircraft Common 
Consolidated Cement “A” Com. 


E. H. Rollins & Sons 


Incorporated 
135 South La Salle Street, 
CHICAGO 3 
CG 530 Central 7540 


Direct Wires To Our Offices In 
Principal Cities Throughout 
the Country F 








*Burton-Dixie Corp., Com. 
Central Steel & Wire, Com. 
*Gibson Refrigerator Co., Com. 
Globe Steel Tubes Co., Com. 
*“Oak Mfg. Co., Com. 
*“Wells-Gardner & Co., Com. 


*Prospectus Available on Request. 


Paal H.Davis & Go. 


Established 1916 


Members Principal Stack Exchanges 
Chicage Board of Trade 


10 So. La Salle St., Chicago 3 
Tel. Franklin 8622 Teletype CG 405 
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Members Chicago Stock Exchange 
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Ampco Metals, Inc., Common Stock 


Maryland Casualty Co., Common Stock 
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Bilateral “Sterling” Agreement 


Between Great Britain and Peru 


illustration of the bilateral 


As. an 


“Sterling Area’ exchange 


agreements that have been made by the British with other countries, 
the “Chronicle” prints below the agreement entered into on Nov. 17, 
1942 between the Bank of England and the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru covering the methods of payments between Peru and the “‘ster- 


ling area.” 


It will be noted that this agreement bases the exchange 


cate of Peruvian currency and the ®————— 


British Pound on the Bank of 
England’s buying and selling rates 
for U. S. dollars, and prohibits the 
transfer of Peruvian sterling bal- 
ances to “non-resident’s account,” 
i.e. “an account of any person 
resident outside the _ sterling 
area.” It also provides that “‘ster- 
ling accruing to Peruvian Special 
Accounts may only be used for 
payment of commercial and fi- 
nancial services in sterling due 
from Peru to the sterling area.” 
Though the agreement was for a 
period of one year, it could be 
continued indefinitely or until 
one party gave the other six 
months’ notice of intention of ter- 
mination. 


Payments Agreement 


1. The Bank of England and the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
will take all steps open to them 
to secure that all trade and fi- 
nancial payments between Peru 
and the Sterling Area shall be set- 
tled in sterling. Payments in re- 
spect of debts expressed in soles 
due from persons resident in Peru 
to persons resident in the Sterling 
Area shall be converted into ster- 
ling on the basis laid down in 
Clause 3 and settled by debit of 
Sterling to a Peruvian Special Ac- 
count. 

2. In the case of debts due to 
Peru necessarily payable in soles, 
e.g. dock dues, shipping expenses, 
etc., from persons resident in the 
Sterling Area, soles may be pur- 
chased from the Central Reserve 
Bank of Peru by Sterling Area 
debtors against credit of sterling 
to a Peruvian Special Account. 
Payments between Peru and the 
Sterling Area expressed in other 
currencies shall be converted into 
and settled in sterling on the basis 
laid down in Clause 3. 


3. The Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru shall quote rates for sterling 
based on the official middle price 
for gold in London, viz., 168 shil- 
lings and 6 pence per fine ounce 
(the Bank of England’s buying 
and selling rates for U. S. Dollars 
on this basis being 4.03% and 
4.0242 respectively), and the cur- 
rent quotation for dollars in Lima. 

4. (a) Payments to Peru, as 
refeired to in Clause 1, from per- 
sons resident in the Sterling Area 
shall be made to the Special Ac- 
count of the Central Reserve 





| Bank of Peru at the Bank of Eng- | 


land or to Special Accounts of the 
Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
with their correspondents in the 
United Kingdom registered at the 
Bank of England or to Special 
Accounts of other banks operat- 
ing in Peru which may (subject to 
prior agreement of the Central 
Reserve Bank of Peru and of the 
Bank of England) be opened with 
their United Kingdom correspon- 
dents after registration 


to ihe credit of a Peruvian Spe- 
cial Account may be freely trans- 


ferred from one Peruvian Special | 


Account to another but may not 
be transferred to a non-resident 
account. 
means the account of any person 
resident outside the Sterling Area. 

(b) It is understood that all 
payments for purchases made by 
the Sterling Area will be in ster- 
ling. Export taxes or 


purchases will be paid in the cur- 


rency specified by the Peruvian | 


Government regulations and if 
this is not available in the Lima 
market against special account 
steriing at official rates, namely 


4.025 to 4.035 United States dol-| 


lars per pound then the Peruvian 
Government will accept payment 
in special account sterling at the 
above mentioned official rates. 

(c) Export taxes due from Lo- 
bitos will continue to be paid in 
the currency specified by Peru- 
vian regulations. If this currency 
is U. S. Dollars and there are 
sellers of these dollars in Lima 
for Special Account Sterling, dol- 
lars will be bought and paid to 
the appropriate Peruvian depart- 
ment, but if U. S. Dollars are not 
available against Special Account 
Sterling, then the Peruvian Gov- 
ernment will accept this sterling. 
It is implicit in this arrangement 
that the Lobitos Oil Co. shall only 
be obliged 
count Sterling for U. S. Dollars 
at the official rates, namely, 4.025 
to 4.035 dollars per £. 

(d) As regards payment for oil 
sold by Lobitos Oilfields, Peru- 
vian Special Accounts will be 
credited with the proceeds of the 
sterling drafts of the Cia. Petro- 
lera Lobitos drawn in Peru on the 
Lobitos Oilfields Ltd. in respect of 
export tax. 








rd 


at the | 
Bank of England. Sums standing | 


A non-resident account | 


other | 
charges in connection wtih these | 


to sell Special Ac- | 
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5. Sterling accruing to Peru- 
| Vian Special Accounts may only 
|be used for payment of commer- 


ling due trom Peru to the Ster- 
|ling Area such as 

(a) Payments through the 
usual service bankers in respect 
of Public Debt; 
| (b) Other sterling require- 


ment; 


(c) Interest 


| and other remittances or other 
Sterling Area investments in 
| Peru. 


| (d) Shipping freights and in- 
surance; 

(e) Sterling Area exports to 
Peru; 

(f) Ali other payments 
Peru to the Sterling Area. 
6. The Central Reserve Bank of 


by 


'in cooperation with the United 
| Kingdom Exchange Control to en- 
sure that all payments and remit- 
‘tances to the Sterling Area will 


be made from a Peruvian Special | 


|Acccunt and not otherwise. 


, If the balance on the Peruvian 
|Special Accounts should at any 
| time be insufficent to meet Peru- 
| Vian 


Sterling requirements, 
'Central Reserve Bank of Peru 
| will purchase sterling from ithe 


| Bank of England against U. S. 
|Dollars at the current official 


buying rate of .U. S. Dollars in; 
|London as laid down in Clause 3, | 


|and,or will authorize persons or 
|firms in Peru having sterling lia- 
poring to the Sterling Area to 
| utilize their balance in U. S. Dol- 
| lars to meet such obligations to 
ithe Sterling Area. It is under- 
stood that sterling from a Peru- 
vian Special Account will always 
be accepted in payment of ex- 
ports from the Sterling Area. 


7. The balances of the Peruvian 
Special Accounts shall carry a 
guarantee based upon the official 
middle price of gold in London 
(at present i68 shillings and 6 
pence per fine ounce) and in the 
event of any change of such price, | 
balances standing to the credit of | 
these Peruvian Special Accounts | 


| cial and financial services in Ster- 


ments of the Peruvian Govern- | 


and dividends | 


Perv shall take all possible steps. 


the | 


Accounts,” in the names of indi- 
| viduals resident in Peru but havy- 
ling close connections with any 
territory in the Sterling Area, 
These accounts will be available 
'for use in accordance with the 
; regulations for the time being in 
| force in the United Kingdom re- 
|garding Sterling Area Accounts, 
| Payments from Peru for Sterling 
| Area Accounts may not be made 
to any other account (other than 
a Peruvian Special Account) of a 
person resident outside the Ster- 
|iing Area, and transfers between 
one Peruvian Sterling Area Ac- 
count and another will not be per- 
mitted. Transfers from a Peruvian 
|Special Account will be freely 
permitted. 

9. Upon expiry of this agree- 
ment: 

(a) The provisions of Clause 
7 shall continue to apply to bal- 
ances held on Peruvian Special 
Accounts. 

(b) Balances remaining in 
Peruvian Special Accounts shall 
be utilized for the purposes laid 
down in Clause 5. 

10. In this Agreement the ex- 
pression “The Sterling Area” shall 
have the meaning assigned to it 
by the regulations in force ‘rom 
time to time in the United King- 
dom in regard to exchange con- 
trol, that is to say, at present the 
United Kingdom of Great Britain 
and Northern Ireland (including 
'for this purpose the Isle of Man) 
together with the following terr!- 
tories, excluding Canada and 
Newfoundland: 

(a) any Dominion, 

(b) any other part of His 
Majesty’s dominions outside the 
British Islands, 

(c) any terr#tory in respect 
of which mandate on behalf ot 
the League of Nations has been 
accepted by His Majesty and !s 
being exercised by H!s 
Majesty’s Government in the 
United Kingdom or in any Do0- 
minion, 

(ad) any British Protectorate 

| Or Protected States, — 


—, 





(e) Egypt and the Anglo- 


Egyptian Sudan, 


Ms 


shall be established as at the close | (f) The Belgian Congo and 


CARTER H. CORBREY & CO. 
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OUR 


REPORTERS’ 
REPORT 


The already substantial backlog | 
of potential corporate issues slated | 
to reach the market in the months | 
following completion of the | 
rent Seventh War Loan was boost- | 
ed $175,000,000 in one fell swoop | 
when the American Telephone & | 
Telegraph Co., revealed plans for 
registration of that amount of new | 
40-year 2°4% debentures. 

This projected refinancing 
opens up a whole new vista in 
the utility field since the big 
communications company, at the 
end of 1944, had a total funded 
alebt outstanding in the amount 
of $1,345,900,000, much of it 
earrying a 314% coupon, which 
makes its cost appear out of line 
in the present money market. 

A. T. & T. has not been espe- 
cially active in the money market 
since the latter part of the 30's 
when it refinanced a good portion 
of its debt on a 3%4% basis. 

Certainly on an issue such as 
projected here the _ Securities 
and Exchange Commission can- 
not look for any host of bids. 
It now appears as though the 
investment banking fraternity 
will be able to muster, at most, 
two banking syndicates with the 
resources to embark on an unh- 
dertaking of this size. 


There is always the possibility 
of an “Agency bid” being entered 
for a group of major insurance 
companies, but in this case it 
looks as though bankers who 
would be likely to represent such 
buyers, would be in one or the 
other of the two prospective syn- 
cicates. 

. Turn to Big Job 

The road-block against further 
corporate offerings, during the 
balance of the current War Loan 
Drive, was not firmly in place as 
the month ended today. From 





the purpose of the said regula- 
tions, such amendment shall 
apply to the definition of the 
Sterling Area for the purposes 
of this Agreement as from the 
date of the notification to that 
effect from the Bank of England 
to the Central Reserve Bank of 
Peru. 


11. This Agreement shall take 
effect immediately and shall re- 
main in force for twelve months 
from the date of signature. If 
neither the Central Reserve Bank 
of Peru nor the Bank of England 
shall have given notice to the 
other six months before the above 
mentioned date of their intention 
to terminate the Agreement, it 
shall remain in force until the ex- 
piration of six months after the 
date on which either the Central 
Reserve Bank of Peru or the Bank 
of England shall have given the 
other notice of termination. 


Lima, 17 de Noviembre de 1942 
Banco Central de Reserve de 


Peru 
(fdo) (fdo) 
Clemente de Althaus, Gerente 
General 


J. Fernando Gazzani, Presidente 
Bank of England 
(fdo) 
M. Norman, Governor 





| 


/assorted tax-exempt bonds from 
| its 


i staff of F. H. Armstrong & Co., 


here through to the finish the 

; underwriters and their distribut- | 
‘ing groups go all-out for the 
Treasury. 

And it’s just as well that way, 
Since the reception accorded the 
last one or two new issues was 
not such as would be conducive 
to any substantial undertakings. 
In fact such offerings ran into 
investor resistance, large as well 
as small. 

The situation is best summed up 
by John Hancock Mutual Life In- 
surance Company’s call for bids 
on a total of about $52,400,000 of 


portfolio and Penn Mutual 
Life’s call for bids on some $5,- 
000,000 with both companies plan- 
ning to put the proceeds into War 
Bonds. 
They Shall Not Pass 

The action of the Securities and 
Exchange Commission in putting 
up the “stop” sign against the con- 
summation by North American 
Company of the sale of its 700,000 
share block of Pacific Gas & Elec- 
tric Corp., common stock, did not 
sit too well in underwriting quar- 
ters. 

Some people, who would not 
be quoted, seemed to feel that 
considerations other than the 
purely basic financial elements 
weighed heavily in the commis- 





Ssion’s action. 


The contention in such circles 
was that the scope of the deal, it 
involved some _ $26,000,000, was 
such that the job could best be 
handled by a single group, par- 
ticularly one headed by a firm 
located within the company’s ter- 
ritory. The commission, however, 
took its stand on the contention 
that the element of competition 
was not present. 


Texas Power & Light 2°\s 

The last sizeable corporate issue 
to reach market before bankers 
signed off to join up with Treas- 
ury forces, Texas Power & Light 
Co.’s $26,600,000 of 224s have been 
moving out, but slowly, it was in- 
dicated today. 

Those in a position to gauge the 
market, calculate that the issue is 
about little more than 50% sold. 


This issue was priced unusually 
close, being offered at 100% 
against the figure of 100.1529 at 
which it was purchased from the 
company. 


Two July Possibilities 


Two substantial corporate un- 
dertakings appeared likely to be 
in condition for marketing early 
in July, one an issue of utility 
bonds, and the other an industrial 
stock offering. 

Portland General Electric 
Co.’s application to sell $34,000,- 
000 of new bonds and $5,500,000 
of notes will be subjected to 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission hearing on June 12. 


Meanwhile Colgate-Palmolive- 
Peet Co. has set in motion plans 
to replace its outstanding $4.25 
dividend preferred stock through 
a new issue carrying a lower divi- 
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Jacksonville Gas Corporation 
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Consolidated Electric & Gas Co. 
New York Water Service Corp. 
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Deb. 3-5 due 1953 
Deb. 3.6-6 due 1953 
Deb. 5 due 1961 
Coll. 6 due 1962 
Deb. 41, due 1966 
Ist 4 due 1969 
Ist 5 due 1951 
Ist 5l4 due 1957 
Ist & Ref. 5 due 1954 | 
Deb. 5 due 1958 
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Sec. Commissioners 
Meet With Inv. Cos, 
Association in Chicago 


CHICAGO, ILL.—A representa- | 
tive group of. state Securities | 
Commissioners on May 24th com- 
pleted a two-day meeting with a 
committee representing the Na- 
tional Association of Investment 
Companies. Principal purpose of 
the meeting was to discuss in- 
vestor problems arising from the 
present war and_ steps’. which 
might be taken to help educate 
new investors and protect them 
from swindlers. It was pointed 
out that World War I created 
millions of new investors who, 
having bought Liberty Bonds dur- 
ing the war, turned to corporate 
securities in subsequent years. 
War Bonds have been even more 
widely sold to the public during 
the present war. Especially in the 
light of present bank deposits ex- 
ceeding $140 billions, it was con- 
sidered probable that as many or 


‘Claude Baker Pres. of | 





more new investors would take an 
active interest in general securi- 
ties as 25 years ago. Both de- 
fensive and constructive measures 
for the protection and education 
of this group were discussed. 
Among the Securities Commis- 
sioners attending the two-day 
meeting were Clarence H. Adams, 
Connecticut, President of the Na- 


tional Association of Securities 
Commissioners; John F. Hueni, 
Michigan, Chairman of Invest- 


ment Company Committee of the 
NASC; Harold Johnson, Nebraska, 
Chairman, Education and Public- 
ity Committee of the NASC. 
Commissioners from Indiana, Illi- 
nois, Ohio, Minnesota, and Wis- 
consin were also present. 

The National Association of In- 
vestment Companies was repre- 
sented by Paul Bartholet, Execu- 
tive Director; Colonel William 
Tudor Gardiner, Chairman, Incor- 
porated Investors; Hugh W. Long, 
President, Manhattan Bond Fund, 
Inc.; and S. L. Sholley, President, 
Keystone Custodian Funds, Inc. 


Swiech With O’Rourke 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Stanley l. 
Swiech has become associated 
with J. P. O’Rourke & Co., Board 
of Trade Building. Mr. Swiech 
has recently been with the State 
of Illinois Department of Rev- 








enue. In the past he was with 
Rogers & Tracy, Inc. 


Union League Club 


CHICAGO, ILL. — Claude F. 
Baker, who is well known in 
middle west telephone and public 
utility circles, was installed May 
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22 as 59th 

president of Field Bldg., Chicago 3 

the U ni on mm Randolph 8800 CG 1234-8 
League Club Direct wire to New York , 
of Chicago. A 
member of the RWC RL LPP 


Club since 


1922, he has 
served in 
many official 
positions in- 
cluding the 


past two years 
as treasurer 
and finance 
committee 
chairman. 

Mr. Baker 
is president of 
Baker, Walsh 
& Company, 
investment 
bankers, Chi- 





Claude F, Baker 


ACTIVE TRADING MARKETS 
National Terminals Corp. 


Common & Preferred 


Franklin County Coal Corp. 


Common & Preferred ; 
“Howell Elec. Motors 


Interstate Aircraft & 
Engineering Corp. 
Common 
Mohawk Liqueur Corp. 


“Circular on request 





cago, and of Investment Bond and 
Share Corporation. His public 
utility interests include: President 
and director, Kansas State Tele- 
phone Company; director, Jack- 
sonville Gas Comany, Kansas City 
Public Service Company and the 
Central Indiana Telephone Cor- 
poration; Vice-President and di- 
rector, Investors’ Telephone Com- 
pany, and Vice-President of the 
following: Central Missouri Tele- 
phone Company, Central Carolina 
Telephone Company, Arkansas 
Associated Telephone Company, 
Iowa State Telephone Company, 
and the Sussex County Telephone 
Company; he is also director of 
Chicago Stadium Corporation. 
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An Interesting Study of 


Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company 


New four page brochure 
now available on request 
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With Mercier, McDowell 
(Special to THe Financial CHRONICLE) 
DETROIT, MICH.—Francis D. 

Hogan has become associated with 

Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, 

Buhl Building, members of the; 

Detroit Stock Exchange. Mr. Ho- | 


gan has recently been with the | 











dend. 





Armstrong Adds Hurtgen 


(Special to THE FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Anthony B. 
Hurtgen has been added to the 





Inc., 120 South La Salle Street. 
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Federally Insured 
Certificates 
To Yield... 


AGGREGATING $25,000,000.00 


Have been purchased thru us by 
Trust Companies, Trust Departments, 
Estates, Pensions. 










SELECT FROM OUR LISTS AND PLACE 
JUR FUNDS DIRECT NO FEE! 


Federally Insured Savings &‘' Loan 
Associations about 400 Represehted— 
located in every section of the Coun- 
try, offer Liquidity, Insured safety of 
Principal, complete 
freedom from mar- 
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o""_£/ evelopment Co. 


105 SO. LA SALLE ST.. CHICAGO 3 











Circuit Court Commission of 
Wayne County, Mich. In the past 
he was sales manager for R. W. 
Reilly & Co. 
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Davis, Skaggs & Co. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.—- 


Raimund B. Wurlitzer has retired 


from partnership in Davis, Skaggs 
& Co., 211 Montgomery Street, 
and a new partnership consisting 
of Chester W. Skaggs and George 
W. Davis has been formed, » 
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Municipal News & Notes 


The vulnerability of the mu- 
nicipal price structure to any sub- 
stantiak'volume of bonds reaching 
the market has been clearly indi- 
cated in the decline in prices that 
has accompanied the _ sizeable 
amount of portfolio offerings over 
the past several weeks. As a re- 
sult, prices are now down on an 
average of 10 to 20 basis points, 
and more in some cases, from the 
levels which prevailed earlier in 
the year. 

The largest declines appear to 
have been registered in bonds of 
the more prominent debtors, in- 
cluding New York City, Detroit, 
Philadelphia, and the States of 
Louisiana, Arkansas and Missis- 
sippi. This is attributed in part at 
least to the fact that bonds of such 
units have re-entered the mar- 
ket in large volume via portfolio 
sales. Under the circumstances, 
some softening in prices was to be 
expected if only because of the 
psychological reaction prompted 
by such a development. 


This is to the contrary, the 
municipal market, like other 
markets, has its bellwethers, 
or leaders, and any change in 
their status is inevitably trans- 
mitted to the list as a whole. 
Regardless of whether or not 
the continuing portfolio opera- 
tions by private institutions and 
public trust funds has any real 
significance, it would be illogi- 
cal not to expect a reaction of 
some degree in the market as a 
whole. 


The State of Mississippi, inci- 
dentally, affords a partial illustra- 
tion of the current standing of the 
market as contrasted with that 
which prevailed earlier in the 
year. The State just recently, on 
May 25 to be exact, awarded an 
issue of $1,812,000 highway re- 
funding bonds, maturing 1961-63 
and optional in 1950, on a net in- 
terest cost basis of 1.59%. By way 
of contrast, the record discloses 
that in disposing of a $2,000,000 
issue for the same purpose and 
with similar maturity characteris- 
tics on March 13, the State 
achieved a net cost of 1.358%. 


In marketing the latest issue, 
the State found it necessary to 
ask for bids on successive days, 
the 24th and 25th, having turned 
down the offers received on the 
earlier date. Although five 
groups competed in the original 
instance, only two accounts 
were represented at the second 
offering, with the _ successful 
syndicate having been the high- 
est bidder on both occasions. 


By way of completing the rec- 
ord, it may be noted that a sub- 
stantial portion of the $2,000,000 
issue sold by the State last March 
just recently were re-offered at 
prices reflecting a considerable 
markdown from the levels estab- 
lished by the original purchasers. 
The new price scale was from 
101.50 to 99.50 as against the ini- 
tial offering terms of 102.50 to 
100.25. 

It might be well to say in pass- 
ing that it is not our intent or 
purpose to single out Mississippi 
as an “abject lesson’’, nor to im- 
ply that the market experience 
for its bonds has been entirely un- 
related to the course of municipal 
prices as a whole. 

The fact is that the experi- 
ence of its bonds has been du- 





plicated in more or less the 
same degree by bonds of other 
States and municipalities dur- 
ing the past several weeks. It so 
happens that the State, having 
appeared in the market before 
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and subsequent to the recent 
downward price trend, serves to 
demonstrate the impact of the 
decline from the levels that ob- 
tained several months ago. 


That much of the reaction has 
keen due to the exceptionally 
large volume of portfolio sales in 
recent weeks is unquestionably 
true. This, however, points up 
the question of how the market 
would react should the expected 
flood of new municipal issues ma- 
terialize in the near future. The 
extent of the financing in pros- 
pect, to provide for war-deferred 
improvements and new projects, 
is generally figured in the billions. 
Even conceding that the disposal 
of such offerings will be spread 
over a period of several*years, the 
volume that already awaits the 
go-ahead signal is considerable. 


Furthermore, signs multiply 
that the initial flow is not too far 
distant. With reconversion of in- 
dustry to a peacetime basis seem- 
ingly quickening each day, there 
is a possibility that public bodies 
will find it expedient to imple- 
ment their post-war plans. 


The case vf Oakland, Calif., 
gives some evidence of such a 
possibility, the city having an- 
nounced its intention to consid- 
er bids June 21 on a total of 
$15,754,000 bonds for various 
new capital purposes. This fi- 
nancing was approved by the 
electorate on May 8 and the 
city’s decision to effect the sale 
at the earliest possible date was 
undoubtedly influenced by the 
desire to take advantage of the 
prevailing attractive’ interest 
rates. 


Minneapolis Not 
Contemplating Any 
Bond Financing 


The City of Minneapolis does 
not contemplate offering any 
bonds in the near future, accord- 
ing to advices from City Comp- 
troller O. J. Turner, who states 
that the city has $910,000 present- 
ly invested in U. S. Treasury 
bonds. This amount, Mr. Turner 
writes, has been set aside over a 
period of three years to assist in 
financing the city’s portion of the 
cost of the proposed Upper River 
Harbor project. At the present 
time, the Comptroller says, no sale 
dates have been set or amounts 
determined of any possible future 





bond sales. 


| 





Outlook for Foreign Trade in 
A Stable Post-War World 


(Continued from page 2390) 


close of one era and the beginning 
of another. For it so happens that 
we are on the threshold of impor- 
tant decisions. Whatever the final 
import of those decisions, I be- 
lieve that the conference at San 
Francisco reflects a universal ac- 
knowledgment that the relation- 
ship of each part of the world to 
all others requires not only a code 
of law and order but a permanent 
basis of mutual understanding. We 
gave long been conscious of a 


growing degree of economic in- | 
terdependence among the nations | 


of the world but it is somewhat 
ironic that it required two destruc- 
tive world wars and a world de- 
pression to impress upon us the 
need for concerted action. While 
nations were moving closer and 
closer together they were totally 
unprepared to live together in 
peace. The failure to understand 
the nature of the world we live 
in led us to the brink of disaster 
and we cannot afford to repeat. 


The War and Economic Cooper- 
ative Action 

The war itself has produced far- 
reaching changes which have em- 
phasized the necessity for cooper- 
ative action and _ organization. 
Compelled by the necessity to util- 
ize our human and natural re- 
sources to the maximum we have 
found new means for applying 
energy drawn from nature’s boun- 
ties for the production of goods 
and services in ever-increasing 
volume. This fact alone is of tre- 
mendous significance as we con- 
template utilizing these same 
sources of power in time of peace. 
There is virtually no limit to what 
we can produce, but if the ma- 
chinery of production is to be 
kept operating at full capacity we 
must find means whereby each 
person able and willing to work 
can contribute his share and par- 
ticipate in the final result. It is 
only by making possible such con- 
tribution that all of us can enjoy 
the things which we produce... If 
we achieve this desirable end it 
will necessarily mean a higher 
standard of living for all of us 
Such an accomplishment cannot 
be achieved, however, by one 
region 


achieved by one country or world 
area at the expense of another. 

If we assume, then, that a maxi- 
mum level of employment and a 
system of international collabora- 
tion are both essential we can ap- 
propriately turn our attention to 
the importance of foreign trade as 
a means of achieving effective 
results. For it is in the field of 
foreign trade where the practice 
of making a living and instru- 
ments of international understand- 
ing can be most effectively com- 
bined into a_ practical formula. 
The free flow of goods and serv- 
ices in large volume is the only 
means whereby all nations can 
hope to participate in common op- 
portunities for maintaining high 
standards of living. Countries de- 
pendent, for example, upon ship- 
ping as an important source of 
national income will find a nec- 
essary means of livelihood cut off 
if world trade falls to the low 
levels experienced, for example, 
during the early 30s. Moreover, 
it is only under conditions of un- 
hindered world trade that many 
countries can find real opportuni- 
ties for acquiring the foreign buy- 
ing power so essential to the pur- 
chase of essential consumer prod- 
ucts in foreign markets. 


The primary requirement in 
such a program is the develop- 
ment of a state of economic health 
throughout ithe world. Export 
trade cannot be looked upon as an 
end in itself; it is part of a process 
which, if it is to be maintained, 
requires a good economic climate 
and sound economic conditions at 
each end of the transaction. It is 


only under such conditions that | 


Within the courttry gt the: 
expense of another. Nor can it be. 


- 


business can long be maintained 
lon a basis of mutual confidence 
and benefit. 

The United States constitutes 
ithe most important free market- 
‘ing area in the world. Our un- 
|happy experiences under the Ar- 
‘ticles of Federation prompted us 
‘to guard against any system of 
‘tariffs or trade restrictions be- 
ltween the States under the Fed- 
‘eral Constitution. We have thus 
been able to develop our resources 
and to exchange goods and serv- 
ices freely throughout the whole 
nation. That even national fron- 
tiers need not be viewed as dif- 
ficult barriers to the exchange of 
goods and services in the larger 
world community is evidenced by 
ithe high volume of trade between 
the United States and Canada. 
Our heavy expenditures for travel 
in Canada and the large net pur- 
chases by Canadians of our mer- 
chandise represent reciprocal 
processes whereby the individual 
demands of thousands of people 
on each side of the border are met 
to the benefit of all. 

The breakdown of the interna- 
tional financial machinery in 1931 
and the subsequent developments 
were the by-products of an un- 
stable world order that we are 
finally, let us hope, in the process 
of reconstructing on a firm foun- 
dation. While we may differ on 
details we are generally agreed on 
the necessity for establishing by 
international cooperation a _ pro- 
gram for stabilizing world cur- 
cencies. We view with sympa- 
thetic understanding the need for 
other steps such as the establish- 
ment of an international bank 
Which would by direct action or 
oy its guarantee of private loans 
assure the availability of long- 
term funds for the development of 
resources wherever such develop- 
ment can be profiteaoly under- 
taken. The proposed legislation 
oroviding for the renewal of the 
Trade Agreements Act of 1934 is 
designed to make it possible for 
us to exchange further conces- 
sions with other countries to the 
yenefit of all. 

If we should view the period of 
1 century and a quarter since the 
historic crosSing of “The Savan- 
aah” as a cycle in our economic 
history we may perhaps be justi- 
fied in hoping for a new Era of 
Good Feeling such as our political 
historians have long associated 
with the close of the second dec- 
ade of the 19th century. 

An examination of the statistics 
of our foreign trade shows that 
dur prosperity index and the vol- 
ame of our imports follow parallel 
‘Ines. Since foreign buying power 
in the United States depends 
largely upon the dollar payments 
made by us when we import, it 
follows that our ability to develop 
and maintain a prosperous econ- 
omy determines in large part our 
success in developing foreign mar- 
kets for our products on a sound 
and Sustaining basis. Because of 
the importance of our export and 
import trade in the total stream 
o%f world commerce it is evident 
that our post-war level of domes- 
tic. business activity will mate- 
rially influence the degree to 
which the outside world will be 
free of the pressure which might 
otherwise perpetuate a system of 


tariffs, quotas, and other restric- 
lions. 


_ Assuming a sound international 
‘nvestment policy and the effec- 
tive reconversion to full civilian 
vroduction and employment after 
the war we believe, in the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, that this 
country may look forward to total 
merchandise exports of $10 billion 
or more a year. On the basis of 
an estimated national income of 
$150 billion, which a program of 
full employment should make 
possible, such a goal reflects a 
{conservative ratio of export to 





a 
total output. Also with our ex 
panded industrial capacity a. . 
result of the war, major Amery; * 
| industries will necessarily expe,+ 
| wider world markets if they =... 
|to operate at maximum capaci; 
| and under full employment. The 
i'will look for larger mart. 
| abroad for capital goods prod... 
in this country. Any sound ; 
gram of industrialization jin yy. 
developed areas will mean y+ 
only a wider demand for equyiy_ 
ment produced in this country bi; 
will also contribute toward the 
attainment of higher standards of 
living and thus broader world 
markets generally. The histor 
the United States during the nine. 
teenth century as a world bor- 
rower bears ample testimony {to 
this kind of mutually profitabje 
development. 

It is only under conditions of a 
rising level in world trade that 
we can hope to achieve these ob- 
jectives. If we should assume 
that larger and larger markets for 
American goods were to be de- 
veloped under conditions of a 
stationary level of international 
commerce, we would have to view 
international trade as necessarily 
a form of economic warfare and 
plan our trade promotion problem 
accordingly. Unfortunately in the 
past national trade policies were 
too frequently formulated on the 
assumption that the volume of to- 
tal world trade was more or less 
fixed and that if we allowed the 
other fellow to get into a market 
we would be deprived of such a 
market in direct proportion to his 
success. 


Foreign and Domestic Trade Go 
Together 

Foreign trade and domestic 
trade cannot be cataloged in sepa- 
rate compartments. They go to- 
gether, since imports in the long 
run provide the means of paying 
for exports. To us in the United 
States many of the former are 
essential and are not produced at 
home. Foreign markets absorb a 
relatively large proportion of the 
output of certain industries as 
well as of certain regions even 
though total exports may be a 
comparatively small part of our 
total national output. You are all 
familiar with the truth of this 
statement as it relates, for ex- 
ample, to such export commod- 
ities as cotton and tobacco. As 
has been demonstrated during 
periods of national adversity a de- 
cline in exports and imports de- 
prives our consumers and Our in- 
dustries of many products and 
raw materials which we can 
either not replace at all or replace 
only with difficulty. At the same 
time American industries are de- 
prived of profitable outlets for 
their products. 

Under conditions of full em- 
ployment in the United States our 
ability to save is enormous. Our 
industries have achieved a much 
more advanced stage of develop- 
ment than have those of other 
countries. In many countries cap- 
ital is relatively scarce and op- 
portunities for profitable invest- 
ment will be open to us through- 
out the world. Such opportunities 
if directed along sound lines are 
bound to result in higher levels 
of employment and income, higher 
standards of living, and stable 
social and economic conditions. 
The net result is a sure contri- 
bution to world peace. 

The resources of all parts of our 
country are essential to the mal!!- 
tenance of a sound national econ- 
omy. ‘The industrial capacity of 
certain sections has risen sharp!y 
as a result of wartime develop- 
ments. In these newer industrial 
areas labor and resources a!© 
available for continued develop- 
ment after the war. This is true, 
for example, in the South where 
the possibilities for expanded 
world trade are enhanced by the 
existence of excellent ports ope!) 
throughout the year — ports 10- 
cated at what we might call ovr 
gateways to Latin American and 
other markets. A sound develop- 
ment of these markets will con- 
tribute to higher standards 0! 
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living, both at home and abroad. 
In its recent report, ““‘The Post- 
war Foreign Economic Policy of | 
the United States,’ the House! 
Special Committee on Postwar 
Economic Policy and Planning | 
emphasized the fact that our 
foreign trade, even though small 
in relation to national income, is 
bound to have a very important 
impact upon economy of foreign 
nations. Many countries depend 
heavily upon international trade 
as a national source of income. | 
Since the United States is in po- 
sition to contribute most to United 
States and world prosperity, the 
full utilization of our enormous 
capacity to produce, to consume, 
and to save must result during 
the post-war years in an expan- 
sion of exports, an expansion of 
imports, and an expansion in for- 
eign investments. It is important, 
therefore, that national policies 
relating to foreign trade and 
foreign investments be properly 
synchronized in order that we 
may avoid the unfortunate con- 
sequences of the 1920’s. The 
scarcity of capital in undeveloped 
areas and in countries devastated 
by the war provides broad op- 
portunities for investment. Under 
programs of economically sound 
industrial expansion both lende: 
and borrower will benefit. Such 
form of mutual participation in 
an expanding world economy is 
reflected in the history of the 
United States during the century 
following the event which we are 
now celebrating. ; 
Since trade and finance are in- 
terdependent it is well that we 
examine the case for future 
foreign lending. We are all fa- 
miliar with our experience during 
the 1920's. It was not an entirely 
happy experience, but it is im- 
portant that we do not confuse 
cause with effect. Our mistakes 
lay less in the fact that we en- 
gaged in foreign lending than in 
the fact that we failed to under- 
stand the nature of our position 
as a world creditor. We continued 
to be ruled by a debtor psychol- 














ogy and thus pursued policies 
which were inconsistent with each 
other. 

American business has long had 
a tremendous stake abroad in the 
form of industrial and other 
investments. These investments 
range all the way from mineral 
developments in Latin America, 
plantations in Central America 
and Middle East, to branch plants 
in Canada, Great Britain, and the 
Continent of Europe. These in- 
vestments taken as a whole have 
proved profitable to American 
business even during the depres- 
sion of the 30's, and have pro- 
vided a source of foreign buying 
power to the countries in which 
they have been made. Foreign 
sources of raw materials become 
of increasing importance to us as 
Our domestic reserves are being 





more and more heavily drawn 
upon by our highly developed in- 
dustrial machine. 

Although the United States has 
become the temporary guardian 
of billions of the outside world’s 
capital funds this country is des- 
tined to continue its strong cred- 
itor role after the war. It is not 
possible to draw up a blueprint 
showing. in statistical terms the 
exact position the United States 
will occupy in the world economy 
after the war. We do have, how- 
ever, a measure of the economic 
factors which are available as 
guides if we would turn to uni- 
versal advantage the opportuni- 
ties implicit in the country’s eco- 
nomic power. The United States 
has achieved a degree of maturity 
in technological experience which 
has stood the world in good stead | 
during the present war. This ex- | 
perience can be utilized after the 
war to the advantage of both our- 
selves and the rest of the world. 
Indeed, our responsibility as a 
nation wielding an unprecedented 
balance of economic power per- 
mits no other course. 








During the period between the 
two wars the international eco- | 
nomic and financial position of 


-his country reflected 
of instability. 
partly within 
sut yet not entirely so. The 
modern industria] world is ex- 
ceedingly dynamic: impulses gen- 
2rated by developments in a given 


many signs 
The causes lay 


world area do not automatically | 


spend themselves when they reach 
a national frontier. The periodic 


the United States | 


disturbances in the United States | 


balance of payments during the 


two decades following the last war | 


had world-wide repercussions, Yet 
in a world which is rapidly be- 
coming a more and more highly 
integrated economic unit it is safe 


are inevitable so long as machin- 
ery for international collaboration 
and for the effective handling of 
international economic problems 
does not exist. 

The wide fluctations between 
boom and slump and the erratic 
behavior of capital movements 
during the twenties and thirties 
reflected not only conditions of 
instability in the United States 
but they impressed upon us the 
important fact that, in view of the 


| international repercussions, steps 
must be taken in the future to 


guarantee a closer coordination of 
the business cycle policies of al] 


to suggest that such disturbances the principal industrial nations. 


The possibility of such coordina- 
|} tion rests upon a frank recogni- 


ition of the principle that the | 
modern interdependent world | 
}must do business with itself if 


| peace and security are to be more 
than a distant hope. 

The recognition of this fact is 
more important than the details 
of means and methods for achiev- 
ing results. We cannot safely re- 
fuse to recognize the need for in- 
| ternational exchange stability just 
because every detailed operation 
cannot be demonstrated in ad- 
‘vance by a miniature model or 
, because of a vague fear that a 
‘particular nation has ulterior mo- 
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~~ 
tives whenever its spokesmen 
comment favorably upon some 


particular anticipated benefits. 
The balance of economic power 


| held by the United States after 
i the 


war carries with it definite 
responsibilities in making it pos- 
sible for goods and services to 
move and in making an adequate 
contribution to the total volume 
of world trade. On the other hand, 
it must be recognized that certain 
rights attach to such responsibil- 
ities. International cooperation, 
to be effective, requires that all 
parties be as willing to recognize 
each other's rights as to receive 
benefits from the common effort. 





























YOUR FOREIGN TRADE TOMORROW 


Callé for Planning 


National Bank has maintained its many con- 


The “shape of things to come” in the western 
world now begins to take form. In one field, 
that of foreign trade, it is advisable to look at 
the future situation in the light of what is 


already known. 


For example, pre-war data regarding busi- 
ness firms in European countries must be re- 
vised and brought up to date; new credit in- 
formation must be gathered and other vital 
facts correlated, taking into account drasti- 
cally changed conditions. 

In anticipation of such a need, the Chase 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 
OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


tacts in Allied and other friendly nations. As 
always, the intimate knowledge of actual trade 
conditions as they exist and change constitutes 
an inestimable aid to those companies and 
individuals interested in export and import. 

Discussions now between forward-looking 


business executives and officers of the Chase 


should expedite development of future foreign 
trade. Conferences are available to those en- 


gaged in or planning to enter this important 


field of commerce. 
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Bank and Insurance Stocks 
This Week — Bank Stocks 


By E. A. VAN DEUSEN 


A few days ago it was reported in the press that Manufacturers 
Trust Co. was formulating plans for the retirement of its preferred 


stock. Such a move has not been 


unexpected, for Harvey D. Gibson, 


President, told stockholders at their annual meeting on Jan. 10, 


that the bank would consider retirement plans this year. 


The mar- 


ket apparently looks upon such action favorably, for the bid price 


of its common stock moved from 
58 on the May 12th to 644 on the 
18th. a rise of 11.2%, while the 
American Banker Index of New 
York City bank stocks appreciated 
3.6%. 


It seems worthwhile to review | 
The stock was is- | 


the situation. 
sued in July, 1936, to retire $25,- 
000,000 of 34% Capital Notes 
which were sold to the Recon- 
struction Finance Corporation in 
Wovember, 1933. The total issue 
was 500,000 shares, with a par 
value of $20, which were offered 
to stockholders at $50 plus accrued 
dividends, thus $10,000,000 went 
io capital and approximately $15,- 
@00,000 to surplus. 
cumulatitve dividends at the rate 
of $2 per share annually have 
been paid. There are no arrears. 

The issue 
common stock, and redeemable. 
The conversion rate has been on 
a sliding scale, and since July 15, 
1943 has been at the rate of 10 
preferred for 6 common. This 
conversion rate is in effect until 
July 1, 1946; thereafter the pre- 
ferred is not convertible. 


> 





| > SY 
Quarterly | sheet for March 31, 


is convertible into | 


| the issue each year, consequently, 
by March 31, 1945 there had been 
retired 114,385 shares, leaving 
| 385,615 shares unredeemed on the 
balance sheet of that date, with a 
| total par value of $7,712,300. 

It is not yet known what sort of 
|a proposition the bank will make 
'to its stockholders. To retire the 
| outstanding preferred at $50 and 
accrued dividends will require ap- 
proxirnately $20,000,000. If rights 
are offered present common stock- 
holders to buy new common in 
the ratio of one new for each four 


| held, at $50 per share, it would 


The balance 
1945 shows 
| 1,649,922 common shares; a one for 
| four ratio would require 412,480 
/new shares, which at $50 per 
share, would produce $20,640,000; 


just about do it. 


|at $52 per share, they would pro- 


duce $21,448,960. 
| It is now of interest to examine 


‘the effect of such a plan on earn- 
ings. In 1944 total net operating 
earnings, before special contin- 
gency reserves of $2,450,000 and 


The | preferred dividends, amounted to 


convertible feature is not attrac- | $11,262,673. On the basis of shares 


tive, however, as the following | outstanding on March 31, 


simple calculation shows: 


10 shares pfd. at 51%4==$517.50; $20 divs, 
6 shares com. at 66 $396.00; $12 divs. 


The redeemable price has also 
been on a sliding scale, starting 
with $53 to Jan. 15, 1939, down 
to the present price of $50 and 
accrued dividends. 





1945, 
viz., 385,515 preferred and 1,649,- 


| 922 common, and allowing for an- 
| nual 


sinking fund requirements 
of $750,000 for retiring around 
15,000 preferred, and for $2 pre- 
ferred dividends on the average 


|amount of preferred outstanding 
> ; | during the 12-month period, viz., 
The issue is | 393,115, the following approximate 


redeemable in whole or in part 0n | comparison results: 
30 days’ notice. A preferred stock | 


sinking fund was set up for the 
purpose of retiring a portion of 
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Before Refinancing 


| Net Operating Profits_ 
| Less Pref. Stock Sinking Fd. 


| 
$11,262,673 
750,000 


| $10,512,673 


| sane Pref. Stock Dividends 786,230 
| Available for Common $9,726,443 
Per Share $5.90 
| Net Security Profits $4,006,352 
Per Share $2.43 
| Total Net Op. & Sec. Profits * $8.33 


| After Assumed Refinancing 
(Assuming 412,480 new common) 


| Net Operating Profits_ . $11,262,673 


Per Share of Common $5.46 
| Net Security Profits $4,006,352 

Per Share of Common $1.94 
| Total Net Op. & Sec. Profits__ 7.40 


Thus, the approximate effect on 
‘earnings through elimination of 
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Bretton Woods Bill As Amended 


(Continued from page 2393) 


their have 
been appointed. 

(b) The President, by and witn 
the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint an alternate 
for the governor of the Fund, who 
shall also serve as alternate for 
the Governor of the Bank. 
The President, by and with 
the advice and consent of the 
Senate, shall appoint an alter- 
nate for each of the executive 
directors. The alternate for each 
executive director shall be ap- 
pointed from among individuals 
recommended to the President by 
the executive’ director. The 
terms of office for alternates for 
the governor and executive direc- 
tor shall be the same as the terms 
specified in subsection (a) for the 
governor and executive directors. 

(c) No person shall be entitled 
to receive any salary or other 
compensation from the United 
States for services as a governor, 
executive director, or alternate. 


successors 


National Advisory Council on In- 
ternational Monetary and 
Financial Problems 

Sec. 4. (a) In order to coordi- 
nate the policies and operations 
of the representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and 
the Bank and of all agencies of 
the Government which make or 
participate in making foreign 
loans or which engage in foreign 
financial exchange or monetary 
transactions, there is hereby es- 
tablished the National Advisory 
Council on International Mone- 
tary and Financial Problems 
(hereinafter referred to as the 
Council), consisting of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, as Chair- 
man, the Secretary of State, the 
Secretary of Commerce, the 
Chairman of the Board of Gover- 
nors of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, and the Chairman of the 
Board of Trustees of the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington. 


(b) (1) The Council, after con- 
sultation with the representatives 
of the United States on the Fund 
and the Bank, shall recommend 
to the President general policy 
directives for the guidance of the 
representatives of the United 
States on the Fund and the Bank. 

(2) The Council shall advise 
and consult with the President 
and the representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and 
the Bank on major problems aris- 
ing in the administration of the 
Fund and the Bank. 

(3) The Council shall coordinate 
by consultation or otherwise, so 
far as practicable, the policies 
and operations of the representa- 
tives of the United States on the 
Fund and the Bank, the Export- 
Import Bank of Washington and 
all other agencies of the Govern- 
ment to the extent that they 
make or participate in the mak- 
ing of foreign loans or engage in 
foreign financial, exchange or 
monetary transactions. 

(4) Whenever, under the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the Fund 


the leverage of the preferred and 
the dilution of the common, based 
on the above figures, is to reduce 
net operating earnings per com- 
mon share by about 7.5%, and net 
security profits per common share 
by a straight 20‘%. The latter per- 
centage would remain constant 
but the net operating earnings 
percentage would be variable due 
to leverage. 


Whether or not the bank will 
consider increasing the $2 divi- 
dend on the common stock is not 
known. Certainly earnings during 
the past several years would ap- 
pear to justify such action, for net 
operating profits alone, exclusive 
of net security profits, have aver- 
aged per share of common, ap- 


proximately double the dividend | 


payments. 





or the Articles of Agreement of 
the Bank, the approvai, consent 
or agreement of the United 
States is required before an act 


may be done by the respective | 


institutions, the decision as to 


whether such approval, consent, | 


or agreement, shall be given or 
refused shall (to the extent such 
decision is not prohibited by 
Section 5 of this Act), be made 
by the Council, under the general! 
direction of the President. No 
governor, executive director, or 
alternate representing the United 
States shall vote in favor of any 
waiver of condition under Ar- 
ticle V, Section 4, or in favor of 
any declaration of the United 
States dollar as a scarce currency 
under Article VII, Section 3, of 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund without prior approval of 
the Council. 

(5) The Council from time to 
time, but not less frequently than 
every six months, shall transmit to 
the President and to the Congress 
a report with respect to the par- 
ticipation of the United States in 
the Fund and the Bank. 

(6) The Council shall also 
transmit to the President and to 
the Congress special reports on 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank, as provided 
in this paragraph. The first re- 
port shall be made _ not later 
than two years after the estab- 
lishment of the Fund and the 
Bank, and a report shall be 
made every two years after the 
making of the first report. Each 
such report shall cover and in- 
clude: the extent to which the 
Fund and the Bank have achieved 
the purposes for which they are 
established; the extent to which 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank have adhered 
to, or departed from, the genera! 
policy directives formulated by 
the Council, and the Council’s 
recommendations in connection 
therewith; the extent to which 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank have been 
coordinated, and the Council’s 
recommendations in connection 
therewith; recommendations on 
whether the resources of the 
Fund and Bank should be in- 
creased or decreased; recommen- 
dations as to how the Fund and 
Bank may be made more effec- 
tive; recommendations on = any 
other necessary or desirable 
changes in the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Fund and of the Bank 
or in this Act; and, an over-all 
appraisal of the extent to which 
the operations and policies of the 
Fund and the Bank have served. 
and in the future may be expected 
to serve, the interests of the 


United States and the world in | 


promoting sound international 
economic cooperation and_  fur- 
thering world security. 

(7) The Council shall make 
such reports and recommendations 
to the President as he may from 
time to time request or as the 
Council may consider necessary 
to more effectively or efficiently 
accomplish the purposes of this 
Act or the purposes for which the 
Council is created. 

(c) The representatives of the 
United States on the Fund and 
the Bank, and the Export-Import 
Bank of Washington (and _ all 
other agencies of the Government 
to the extent that they make o; 
participate in the making of for- 
eign loans or engage in foreigr 
financial, exchange or monetary 
transactions) shall keep the Coun- 
cil fully informed of their activi- 
ties and shall provide the Counci’ 
with such further information o: 


| data in their possession as the 


Council may deem necessary to 


— 
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Australia and New Zealand 
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The Bank of New South Wales is the oldest 
and largest bank in Australasia. With 
branches in all States of Australia, in New 
Zealand, the Pacific Islands, and London, 
it offers the most complete and efficient 
banking service to investors, traders and 
travellers interested in these countries. 


LONDON OFFICES: 
29 Threadneedle Street, E. C. 
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NATIONAL BANK 
of EGYPT 
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the appropriate discharge of its 
responsibilities under this Act. 


Certain Acts Not to Be Taken 
Without Authorization 

Sec. 5. Unless Congress by law 
authorizes such action, neither the 
President nor any person or 
agency shall on behalf of the 
United States (a) request or con- 
sent to any change in the quota 
of the United States under article 
III, section 2, of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund; (b) pro- 
pose or agree to any change i" 
the par value of the United States 
dollar under article IV, section 5. 
or article XX, section 4, of the 





articles of Agreement of the Fund, 
‘or approve any general change i" 
par values under article IV, sec- 
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tion 7; (c) subscribe to additional 


shares of stock under article II, 
-ection 3, of the Articles of Agree- 
ment of the Bank; (d) accept any 
amendment under article XVII of 
the Articles of Agreement of the 
Fund or article VIII of the 
Articles of Agreement of the 
Bank: (e) make any loan to the 
Fund or the Bank. Unless Con- 
gress by law authorizes such ac- 
tion, no governor or alternate ap- 
pointed to represent the United 
States shall vote for an increase 
of capital stock of the Bank un- 
der article II, section 2, of the 
Articles of Agreement of the 
Bank. 


Par Value of United States Dollar 


Sec. 6. When the United States 
is requested by the Fund to com- 
municate the par value of the 
United States dollar, such par 
value shall not be communicated 
as other than 155/21 grains of 
gold nine-tenths fine. 


Depositories 


Sec. 7. Any Federal Reserve 
bank which is requested to do so 
by the Fund or the Bank shall act 
as its depository or as its fiscal 
agent, and the Board of Governors 
of the Federal Reserve System 
shall supervise and direct the 
carrying out of these functions by 
the Federal Reserve banks. 


Payment of Subscriptions 


Sec. 8. (a) Subsection (c) of 
section 10 of the Gold Reserve 
Act of 1934, as amended (U. S. C., 
title 31, sec. 822a), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“(c) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is directed to use $1,800,000,- 
000 of the fund established in this 
section to pay part of the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the International Monetary Fund; 
and any repayment thereof shall 
be covered into the Treasury as a 
miscellaneous receipt.” 

(b) The Secretary of the Treas- 
ury is authorized to pay the bal- 
ance of $950,000,000 of the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the Fund not provided for in sub- 
section (a) and to pay the sub- 
scription of the United States to 
the Bank from time to time when 
payments are required to be made 
to the Bank. For the purpose of 
making these payments, the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is author- 
ized to use as a public-debt trans- 
action not to exceed $4,125,000,000 
of the proceeds of any securities 
hereafter issued under the Second 
Liberty Bond Act, as amended, 
and the purposes for which secur- 
ities may be issued under that Act 
are extended to include such pur- 
pose. Payment under this sub- 
section of the subscription of the 
United States to the Fund or the 
Bank and _ repayments thereof 
shall be treated as public-debt 
transactions of the United States. 

(c) For the purpose of keeping 
to a minimum the cost to the 
United States of participation in 
the Fund and the Bank, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, after paying 
the subscription of the United 
States to the Fund, and any part 
of the subscription of the United 
States to the Bank required to 
be made under article II, sec- 
tion 7 (i), of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Bank, is au- 
thorized and directed to issue spe- 
cial notes of the United States 
from time to time at par and to 
deliver such notes to the Fund 
and the Bank in exchange for dol- 
lars to the extent permitted by 
the respective Articles of Agree- 
ment. The special notes provided 
for in this subsection shall be is- 
sued under the authority and sub- 
ject to the provisions of the Sec- 
ond. Liberty Bond Act, as amend- 
ed, and the purposes for which 
securities may be issued ‘under 
that Act are extended to include 
the purposes for which special 
notes are authorized and directed 
to be issued under this subsec- 
tion, but such notes shall bear no 
interest, shall be nonnegotiable, 
and shall be payable on demand 
of the Fund or the Bank, as the 


special notes issued to the Fund/| 
under the authority of this sub- 
section and outstanding at any one 
time shall not exceed in the ag- 
gregate the amount of the sub- 
scription of the United States ac- 
tually paid to the Fund, and the 
face amount of such notes issued 
to the Bank and outstanding at 
any one time shall not exceed in 
the aggregate the amount of the | 
'subscription of the United States 
actually paid to the Bank under 


|articie II, section 7 (i), of the 
| Articles of Agreement of the 
| Bank. 

| (d) Any payment made to the 


United States by the Fund or the 
| Bank as a distribution of net in- 
'come shall be covered into the 
Treasury as a miscellaneous re- | 
ceipt. 


Obtaining and Furnishing 
Informatien 
Sec. 9. (a) Whenever a request 
is made by the Fund to the 
United States as a member to 
furnish data under Article VIII, 


Section 5, of the Articles of 
Agreement of the Fund, the 
President may, through = any 


agency he may designate, require 
any person to furnish such in- 
formation as the President may 
determine to be essential to com- 
9ly with such request. In making 
such determination the President 
shall seek to collect this informa- 
tion only in such detail as is nec- 
essary to comply with the request 
of the Fund. No information so 
acquired shall be furnished to the 
Fund in such detail that the af- 
fairs of any person are disclosed. 

(b) In the event any person 
refuses to furnish such informa- 
tion when requested to do so, the 
President, through any designated 
governmental agency, may by 
subpoena require such person to 
appear and testify or to appear 
and produce records and other 
documents, or both. In case of 
contumacy by, or refusal to obey 
a subpoena served upon any such 
person, the district court for any 
district in which such person is 
found or resides or transacts busi- 
ness, upon application by the 
President or any governmental 
agency designated by him, shall 
have jurisdiction to issue an order 
requiring such person to appear 
and give testimony or appear and 
produce records and documents, 
or both; and any failure to obey 
such order of the court may be 
punished by such court as a con- 


tempt thereof. 

(c) It shall be unlawful for 
any officer or employee. of 
the yovernment, or for = any 


advisor or consultant to the Gov- 
ernment, to disclose, otherwise 
than in the course of official duty, 
any information obtained under 
this section, or to use any such 
information for his personal bene- 
fit. Whoever violates any of the 
provisions of this subsection shall, 
upon conviction, be fined not 
more than $5.000, or imprisoned 
for not more than five years, or 
both. 

(d) The term “person” as used 
in this section means an_ indi- 


| action 


| States is 


| be-a 





vidual, partnership, corporation 
or association. 


Financial Transactions With For- 
eign Goveruments in Default 


Sec. 10 The Act entitled “An 
Act to prohibit financial trans- 
actions with any foreign govern- 
ment in default on its obligations 
to the United States’, approved 
April 13, 1934 (U.S. C., title 31, 
sec. 804a), is amended by adding 
at the end thereof a new section 
'to read as follows: 

“Sec, 3. While any foreign gov- | 
‘ernment is a member both of the 
| International Monetary Fund and 
of the International Bank for 
| Reconstruction and Development, 








‘this Act shall not apply to the sale 
'or purchase of bonds, securities, | 
or other obligations of such gov- | 
ernment or any political sub-| 
division thereof or of any organ- 
lization or association 


case may be. The face amount of or on behalf of such government 


acting for | 


or political subdivision, or to the 
making of any loan to such gov- 
ernment, political subdivision, or- 
ganization, or association.” 


Jurisdiction and Venue of Actions 


Sec. 11. For the purpose of any 
Which may be brought 
Within the United States or its 
Territories or possessions by or 
against the Fund or the Bank in 
accordance with the Articles of 


Agreement of the Fund or the 
Articles of Agreement of the 
\ Bank, the Fund or the Bank, as 


the case may be, shall be deemed 
to be an inhebitant of the Fed- 
eral judicial district in which its 
principal office in the United 
located, and any such 
action at law or in equity to which 
either the Fund or the Bank shail 
party shall be deemed to 
arise under the laws of the United 
States, and the district courts of 
the United States shall have 
original jurisdiction of any such 
action. When either the Fund or 
the Bank is a defendant in any 
such action, it may, at any time 
before the trial thereof, remove 
such action from a State court 
into the district court of the 
United States for the proper dis- 
trict by following the procedure 
for removal of causes otherwise 
provided by law. 


Status, Immunities and Privileges 


Sec. 12. The provisions of article 
IX, sections 2 to 9, both inclusive, 
and the first sentence of article 
VII!, section 2 (b), of the Articles 
of Agreement of the Fund, and 
the provisions of article VI, sec- 





tion 5 (i), and article VII sections 
2 to 9, both inclusive, of the Ar- 
ticles of Agreement of the Bank. 


shall have full force and effect 


in the United States and its Ter- | 


ritories and possessions upon 

acceptance of membership by the 

United States in, and the estab- 

lishment of, the Fund and the 

Bank, respectively. 

Stabilization 
sec. 13. 


Bank 


and 
Bank 
States 


Loans by the 
The governor 
executive director of the 
appointed ‘by the United 
are hereby directed to obtain 
promptly an official interpreta- 
tion by the Bank as to its author- 
ity to make or guarantee loans 
for programs of economic recon- 
struction and the reconstruction 
of monetary systems, including 
long-term stabilization loans. | If 
the Bank does not interpret its 
powers to include the making or 
guaranteeing of such loans. the 
governor of the Bank represent 
ing the United States is hereby 
directed to propose promptly and 
support an amendment to the 
Articles of Agreement for the 
purpose of explicitly authorizing 
the Bank, after consultation with 
the Fund, to make or guarantee 
such loans. The President is 
hereby authorized and directed 
to accept an amendment to that 
effect on behalf of the United 
States. 

Stabilization Operations by 
Fund 


Sec. 14 (a) The governor and 
executive director of the Fund 
appointed by the United States 
are hereby directed to obtain 


the 
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promptly an official interpreta- 
tion by the Fund as to (i) 


whether its authority to use its 
resources extends beyond current 
monetary stabilization operations 
to afford temporary assistance to 
members in connection with sea- 
sonal, cyclical, and emergency 
fluctuations in the balance of pay- 
ments of any member for current 
transactions and (ii) whether it 
has authority to use its resources 
to provide facilities for relief or 
reconstruction or to meet a large 
or sustained outflow of capital on 
the part of any member. 

(b) If the interpretation by 
the Fund answers in the affirma- 
tive either of the questions stated 
in subsection (a), the governor of 
the Fund representing the United 
States is hereby directed to pro- 
pose promptly and support an 
amendment to the Articles of 
Agreement for the purpose of ex- 
pressly negativing such interpre- 
tation. The President is hereby 
authorized and directed to accept 
an amendment to that effect on 
behalf of the United States. 


a 


Curtis, Troendle to Be 
Klehmet & Co. Partners 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— As 
of June Ist, Harold E. Curtis and 
Victor H. Troendle will be ad- 
mitted to partnership with Hans 
Klehmet in Klehmet and Co., 
650 South Spring Street. Both 
have been associates of the firm 
for some time. 
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THE HALLICRAFTERS CO., CHICAGO 16, U. S. A. 





Hallicrafters is the world’s largest exclusive manufacturer of short wave radio 
communications equipment. 


Before the war Hallicrafters equipment was such a necessary part of world-wide 
communications systems that it was in use by 33 governments and sold in . 


During the war Hallicrafters built, among many other things, the famous 
SCR-299, mobile radio station that is credited by high Signal Corps officers with 
having shortened many a campaign, saved many American lives. 


Hallicrafters was the first exclusive radio manufacturer to win the coveted 
Army-Navy “E” award for excellence in war production five times. 


Hallicrafters engineers have developed FM-AM receivers that cover higher fre- 
quency ranges than any other commercially built receivers. One of these was five 
of its time in anticipation of new possibilities in the upper reaches 
of the radio spectrum. 


The American Radio Relay League has offered to the FCC testimony to show that 
there will be approximately 250,000 licensed amateur radio operators after the 
war. For many of these and scores of thousands more who want 
a radio that is all radio there will be no choice but Hallicrafters. 
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BUY A WAR BOND TODAY! 
* WORLD'S LARGEST EXCLUSIVE MANUFACTURER 


OF SHORT WAVE RADIO COMMUNICATIONS EQUIPMENT 


Ad No. 11-2DO0—Investment Dealers Digest—June 4, 1945 
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Bronze Star Is Won 
By General Evans 


BALTIMORE, MD.—Brig. Gen. 
Henry C. Evans, commanding the 
74th Division Artillery has been 
awarded the Bronze Star Medal 
fer “meritorious service in con- 
nection with military operations 
against an enemy of the United 
States.” The citation accompany- 
ing the award stated that during 
the crossing of three unnamed 
Fivers in the European theater “he 
vigorously supervised reconnais- 
gsance and the forward emplace- 
ment of artillery, often disregard- 
ing personal safety, in order to 
provide constant close support of 
advancing infantry. He also per- 
sonally led medical officers to 
two wounded men whom he dis- 
@evered on a reconnaissance tour. 

General Evans is a senior part- 
ner of Stein Bros. & Boyce and 
served several terms as president 
ef the Baltimore Stock Exchange. 


———— 
e 0. Upens in 


Portland, Oregon 


PORTLAND, OREG.—Field & 
Ca., Inc. is engaging in a securities 
business from offices in the U. S. 
National Bank Building. W. Glenn 
Field, president of the firm, was 
farmerly with Camp & Co., Ferris 
& Hardgrove, and Drumheller, 
Ehrlichman & White. In the past 
he was an officer of Sloan, Wilcox 
& Field. 

Formation of Field & Co., Ine. 
Was previously reported in the 
Financial Chronicle of April 26th. 











W. E. Lutts Opens 

CONCORD, N. H.—wW. Earle 
Lutts is engaging in a general 
brokerage business under the firm 
name of W. E. Lutts & Co. Offices 
are located in the New Hampshire 
Savings Bank Building. Mr. Lutts 
was previously with Schirmer, 
Atherton & Co. and in the past 
with Tifft Brothers. 
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Canadian Securities 


By BRUCE WILLIAMS 


The Canadian financial mission to London, composed of Gover- 
nor Towers of the Bank of Canada, Dr. W. A. MacIntosh of the De- 
partment of Finance and Mr. H. McKinnon, Chairman of the Tariff 
Board, which will discuss with the British Treasury the extension 
of credits to Britain to finance Canadian exports to Britain in the 
post-war period, apparently has the task of endeavoring to modify 


the attitude of the British on this®——-—— 


question as conveyed by Lord 
Keynes in the course of his recent 
visit to Canada. 


It would seem that this dis- 
tinguished economist, the origi- 
nator of a world currency 
scheme that finally blossomed 
forth as the Bretton Woods 
plan, has applied the same cold 
academic reasoning to this Ca- 
nadian situation and has again 
ignored the human factor. 
Problems of this kind can not 
be solved blindly and ruth- 
lessly by a theoretical scienti- 
fic approach. From _ Britain’s 
point of view, it is certainly 
desirable that purchases from 
Canada should be paid for by 
Canadian imports from Britain, 
but it shouid not be forgowen 
that by Canadian gifts and Mu- 
tual Aid it was possible to pro- 
vide the people of Britain with 
an adequate diet during the 
most trying period of the war. 


When, however, the suggestion 
is mooted that Canadian industry 
might establish plants in Britain 
in order to provide Canadian ex- 
change to pay for imports from 
Canada, the approach is not even 
scientific, and is decidedly lack- 
ing in vision. On the contrary, a 
greater participation by Britain in 
the development of Canadian in- 
dustry and _ natural resources 
would not only benefit Canada, 
but it could also be the means 
whereby Britain could largely 
solve her own great economic 
%roblem. Britain has a consider- 
ible exportable surplus of finan- 
cial and industrial genius and, to 
a lesser degree, skilled labor, 
while Canada has vast undevel- 
oped natural wealth, has the 
world’s largest and _ cheapest 
sources of hydro-electric power, 
and is strategically placed at the 
air cross-roads of the world. 


Economic problems are not 
solved airily by coldly calcu- 
lated plans and systems for 
over-all blind controls. The 
greatest factor in economic de- 
velopment is human initiative 
and imagination based upon 
practical experience. It could 
very well be asked in Britain 
whether the Hudson's Bay Com- 
pany and the East India Com- 
pany could possibly have come 
into existence to found Brit- 
ain’s vast commercial espire, if 
commercial policv had follewed 





the advice of universal plan- 
ners, the success of whose 
schemes depends upon the bu- 
reaucratic state controls and ig- 
noring the human element. 


Turning to the market for the 
past week, the only real activity 
was in Alberta issues which es- 
tablished new high levels follow- 
ing further approval given to the 
debt refunding plan by the Do- 
minion Government and the Brit- 
ish Alberta Bondholders’ Com- 
mittee. Internals continued ac- 
tive especially mining issues. 
Labrador Mining and Exploration 
against attracted attention and 
consolidated most of its recent 
gains. 

With the end of the Spring 
break-up in sight, Yellowknife 
golds were more prominent. Con- 
siderable development is expected 
in this area during the Summer 
and results are likely to confirm 
that Canada has discovered an- 
other major gold field. The Cana- 
dian dollar in the free market was 
a little erratic and fluctuated be- 
tween 94% and 912%, as antici- 
pation of heavy dividend dis- 
bursements on June 1 was offset 
by steady buying of internal 
securities. . 

With regard to the possible 
future course of the market, it 
is likely that the imminence of 
the Federal elections will com- 
mence to become a factor; al- 
though no unfavorable outcome 
is anticipated a precautionary 
waiting on the sidelines might 
cause some levelling off at 
these peak levels. 


Secondary Offering Made 


Of Revere Copper Stock 
Blyth & Co., Inc., on May 28 
offered after the close of the 
Stock Exchange as a secondary 
distribution a block of 150,000 
shares (no par) common stock 
of the Revere Copper and Brass, 


Inc., at $15.75 a share. The offer- 
ing does not constitute new fi- 
nancing by Revere, the shares 
having been sold to the bankers 
by the General Cable Corp. 

A dealers’ discount of 50 cents 
a share was allowed on the offer- 
ing. Blyth & Co. anounced that 
the offering had been oversub- 
scribed and the books closed. 
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| Canadian Activity 


‘Is Reported by 
Bank of Montreal 


| Prime Minister Mackenzie King 
| of Canada has announced that, in 
'conformity with the plan arrived 
|at during the Quebec Conference 
/n September, 1944, approximately 
| 30,000 Canadian soldiers will serve 
'in the prosecution of the war 
against Japan, and will consist of 
an infantry division, supported by 
the appropriate armored and an- 
cillary troops, to operate with the 
United States Army, said the 
monthly report on activity in 
Canada issued by the Bank of 
Montreal, which further said: The 
naval force will be approximately 
13,500 men of all ranks. The pre- 
cise character and strength of the 
R.C.A.F., which has yet to be 
settled, will be proportionate to 
that of the other two services. 
The naval force, which will co- 
operate with the British Pacific 
fleet, will comprise cruisers, light 
fleet aircraft carriers, destroyers 
and frigates. 

The report issued May 24 added: 

The European victory enables 
the government to effect an im- 
mediate, if only partial, easement 
of restrictions upon the production 
of commodities for civilian use. 
So long as the war against Japan 
continues, there can be no com- 
plete reconversion of Canadian 
industry, but widespread and pro- 
gressive changes are now possible. 

Certain taxes imposed for purely 
wartime needs have been lowered 
or discontinued since the close of 
the European phase of the war. 
The special tax of 25% on house- 
hold gas and electric appliances 
has been removed; the special ex- 
cise levy on passenger automo- 
biles has been reduced from a 
graduated scale ranging from 25% 
to 80% to a flat 10%; the excise 
tax on radios, phonographs and 
cameras has been reduced from 
25% to 10%; the sales tax on 
building materials (discontinued 
before the war and reimposed in 
1941) has been removed; and the 
war exchange tax, imposed for 
temporary purposes in 1940, has 
been rescinded in so far as it ap- 
plied to producers’ machinery and 
equipment and to building ma- 
terials. 

In respect to the general eco- 
nomic activity, the first quarter 
of 1945 did not maintain the high 
production level of the early 
period of the last year. The index 
of the physical volume of busi- 
ness showed a 9% recession, the 
manufacturing production being 
down slightly more than 10%. 
Mining output was reduced con- 
siderably. Ontario and Quebec 
both reported declines in gold 
output, mainly owing to the man- 
power shortage. Packing plants 
are handling substantially more 
beef and less pork products than 
a year ago. Newsprint produc- 
tion was up 4.4% in the first four 
months. To newsprint manufac- 
turers, as well as to producers of 
pulp and lumber, the heavy rain- 
fall of the past month has been 
very helpful, because it has swol- 
len the rivers and streams and 
facilitated the driving to the col- 
lecting centres of much lumber 
and pulpwood which might other- 
wise have had to remain in the 
woods. The latest figures on 
wholsale trade show that the dol- 
lar volume in March was 6% 
higher than in March 1944. There 
; has been continued Stability in 
commodity prices and in the cost- 
of-living index. Dominion revy- 
enue returns for April show a 
decline of $15,237,000, as com- 
pared with the same month last 
year. External trade fell in value 
from $1,180,725,000 in the first 
quarter of last year to $1,155,775.- 
| 000 in the first quarter of 1945, the 
decrease being in imports, which 
totalled $374,500,000, as compared 
| with $415,500,000. In April exports 
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compared with $282,891,000 in 
April, 1944. 
The monthly report of the 


chartered banks, as at March 31, 
showed a further upward move- 
ment in notice deposits, the total 
rising from $2,630,584,000 on Feb- 
ruary 28 to $2,724,692,000. A year 
ago these deposits stood at $2,225,- 
417,000. Demand deposits were up 
from $1,859,429,000 to $1,934,782,- 
000 in the monthly comparison. 
Current loans in Canada declined 
from $1,102,110,000 to $1,066,861,- 
000. Debits to individual bank 
accounts in April totalled $4,855,- 
000,000, as compared with $4,561,- 
000,000 in April, 1944. 

The Canadian people, as in- 
dividuals and corporate bodies, 
have achieved another spectacular 
triumph in the pronounced suc- 
cess of the Eighth Victory Loan. 
The minimum objective of $1,350,- 
000,000 was exceeded by $185,217,- 
000, the total of subscriptions be- 
ing $1,535,217,000, an all-time 
high, with some further reports 
still to come in. Individual sub- 
scribers took a total of $805,560,- 
000, as compared with $750,076,000 
at the same date in the Seventh 
Victory Loan campaign. 


McCormick in SEC Post 
The Securities and Exchange 
Commission on May 17 announced 
that Edward T. McCormick had 
been appointed as an Assistant 
Director in its Corporation Fi- 
nance Division. 

Mr. McCormick joined the staff 
of the Securities Division of the 
Federal Trade Commission on 
May 15, 1934, and except for a 
16-month loan to the War Pro- 
duction Board has been employed 
continuously since that date in 
work under the Securities Laws 
administered by the Commission. 
For almost three years he has 
served as Assistant Chief Ac- 
countant in the Corporation Fi- 
nance Division. 

The Corporation Finance Divi- 
sion assists the Commission in the 
administration of the Securities 
Act of 1933, provisions of the Se- 
curities Exchange Act of 1934 re- 
lating to the listing of securities 
upon national securities ©€*~ 
changes and related requirements, 
the Trust Indenture Act of 1939. 
and the Investment Company Act 
of 1940, and in work under Chap- 
ter X of the Bankruptcy Act. 
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Bretton Woods: 


Questions Still Unanswered 


(Continued from page 2392) 


enabling bill, the USSR will have 
been given assurance of access to 
an equivalent amount of dollars 
by some other device, such as 
loans by the American Govern- 
ment directly. 

Has the Bank the power to 
make stabilization loans? This has 
never been a very serious ques- 
tion: the Treasury Department 
contending, and others agreeing, 
that the Bank agreement does 
contain this power. However, the 
amendment of HR 2211 on this 
point, now incorporated in HR 
3314, will enable us to get the 
matter cleared up, after the Bank 
starts operating. Most critics of 
the Fund all along have declared 
the Bank to be quite acceptable, 
because its loans would be limited 
to specific and meritorious proj- 
ects of a self-liquidating nature. 
It, however, the Bank has the 
power to make general-purpose 
“stabilization” loans, to the ex- 
tent that it does so the virtue just 
mentioned tends to be dissipated 
and the Bank becomes a weaker 
Bank. 

Is the Fund limited to short- 
term loans? It is the expressed 
intention of one of the amend- 
ments to the enabling bill to see 
to it that the Fund makes only 
short-term loans for current 
monetary stabilization. This 
amendment needs to be read in 
connection with the one relating 
to stabilization loans by the Bank. 
Like that amendment, the matter 
cannot be cleared up until the 
Fund is in operation and it offi- 
cially interprets its authority. 

It should be realized, however, 
that even if the Fund agrees with 
the intent of the U. S. Congress, 
the expression “short term” re- 
mains undefined. Moreover, once 
a short-term loan is paid off, it 
may be re-made. This is not to 
impute bad faith to the manage- 
ment of the projected Fund, but 
to recognize that the Fund will 
be’a political body exercising eco- 
nomic powers. The policies the 
Fund pursues during any given 
period are likely to reflect the 
political demands of the time, 
rather than what may have been 
in the mind of the American Con- 
gress prior to the Fund’s creation. 


If the American governor on 
the Fund and Bank gets those in- 
stitutions to accept the interpreta- 
tions as to stabilization loans 
which Congress is writing into 
the enabling bill, there is no 
doubt that the Fund will be a 
stronger Fund. The Bank, as men- 
tioned, may be a weaker Bank, 
depending on how strictly it ex- 
ercises, in respect to general pur- 
pose stabilization loans, its power 
to turn down unmeritorious ap- 
plications. For such longer-term 
stabilization loans, the statutory 
automaticity implicit in the Fund 
quotas will be absent; but there 
may still be a moral commitment, 
depending upon what was said 
behind closed doors at BW. It 
will be recalled that the minutes 
of the executive sessions of the 
BW conference have never been 
published. It is a fair assumption 
that to some extent the Fund 
quotas, arrived at by negotiation, 
had in mind the kind of stabiliza- 
tion loans which Congress now 
— the Bank to be responsible 
or. 


Obviously, the Fund and Bank 
Will not be operating in a vac- 
uum and their success will be 
“ualified by whatever other fi- 
nancial aid strong nations extend 
abroad. To Comrade Stalin, for 
©xample, it makes little difference 
whether the Fund and Bank put 
more dollars in his coat pocket 
and the Export-Import Bank less 
ciollars in his vest pocket, or the 
other way around. It is the sum 
otal of dollars he gets in all his 
pockets that count with him. If 
he Fund is limited to short-term 
“perations, it is much more likely 





to survive the transition 


Truman Recommends Larger 
Unemployment Benefits 


| (Continued from page 2390) 
years! program: The lack of adequate 


than otherwise. Whatever is done} benefits for workers temporarily 


about the Fund, the world’s total 


| 


financial desires will be the same. | 
If the Fund is not frozen in its! 


it will 
now 


infancy, 


burdens awaiting it will 


be because the! 


have been shifted to other shoul- | 


ders. A frozen stabilization loan 


will show up very quickly in the| 


Fund. In the Bank it can remain 
for years undetected by the gen- 
eral public. From the standpoint 
of this country’s interests, the 
dollars in the Fund may be bet- 
ter safeguarded if the Fund ac- 
cepts the interpretations in Sec- 
tions 13 and 14 of HR 3314, 
without any assurance that the 
total of dollars we lend abroad 
in the years ahead is any safer 
for the changes mentioned. 

Are two institutions necessary? 
Many critics of BW have con- 
tended that a separate monetary 
Fund is unnecessary, since the 
Bank could well perform the sta- 
bilization functions. Congress ap- 
parently regards a separate Fund 
as indispensable, and has defi- 
nitely rejected suggestions for the 
elimination of the institution’s 
$8,800 million of miscellaneous 
resources. In specifying for the 
United States that the governor 
of the Fund and Bank shall be the 
same person—implying the hope 
that the other member countries 
will follow our lead as to their 
representatives on the Fund and 
Bank boards of governors—Con- 
gress is giving recognition to the 
critics who warned about too 
much multiplicity of institutions, 
with rivalry for and among their 
personnel. Assistant Secretary of 
the Treasury Harry D. White ob- 
jected to a single institution be- 
cause it would make it possible 
for its “Bank” department to 
cover up bad loans made by the 
“monetary” department. In retro- 
spect, the question of two institu- 
tions or one appears to have been 
largely a question of $18 billions 
or $9 billions, with the issue de- 
cided in Congress in favor of the 
larger figure. 

Is BW inflationary? This is 
another question raised during 
the debate and hearings on BW 
and seemingly put aside by the 
committee as unimportant. Those 
who have supported BW because 
of the exports and jobs the pro- 
gram will make are certainly in- 
terested in it precisely because it 
is inflationary in direction. These 
include labor and farm groups, 
and export interests as such. To 
the extent of $1,800 millions the 
Fund will mean turning over to 
foreign ‘“‘customers” of the Amer- 
ican economy that amount of 
money created by the simple de- 
vice of devaluation in 1934. The 
money is turned over not as a gift. 
but as a “loan” through the Fund, 
a process Dr. White has euphemis- 
tically dubbed an exchange of 
currencies. 

The fact remains that BW is 
wartime legislation, passed with 
the label of “international co- 
operation” in the spirit of Lend- 
Lease. Some advocates of BW 
frankly state that it is unimpor- 
tant whether or not the money 
lent is ever repaid. The loans will 
not be fully repaid. But it may 
take pernaps a_ generation to 
prove it. After all, the War Debts 
of the first world war are still 


earried as assets by the Treasury 
Department. 








Frank T. Walker With 
E. F. Hulton & Co. 


(Special to THE FinaNnciaL CHRONICLE) 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. — 
Frank T. Walker has become 
associated with E. F. Hutton & 
Co., 160 Montgomery Street. For 


many years Mr. Walker was a 
parwer in Mciwwear & Lv. 


unemployed during the transition 
from war to peace. I urge the 
Congress to close this gap. 

I am confident that, with ap- 
propriate measures, we can avoid 
large-scale and lengthy unemploy- 
ment during the transition period. 
However, some temporary unem- 
ployment is unavoidable, particu- 


larly when total demobilization 
becomes possible. Even if recon- 
version proceeds’ rapidly, no 


amount of planning can make jobs 
immediately available for all dis- 
placed personnel. We must pro- 
vide maximum security to those 
who have given so fully of: them- 
selves on the fighting and produc- 
tion fronts. 

The transition from war _ to 
peace is part and parcel of the 
war and we cannot shirk our ob- 
ligation to those temporarily un- 
employed through no fault of their 
own, 

To produce what is needed for 
the Pacific war, we must appeal 
to the workers to accept and re- 
main in jobs which they ulti- 
mately must lose when munitions 
production ceases. The Govern- 
ment has thus incurred a moral 
obligation to these workers and 
to those who have stuck faithfully 
to their post in the past. 


To fulfill this obligation, we 
must rely principally upon our 
existing system of unemployment 
insurance. However, the existing 
State laws embrace three major 
defects. 

1. Only about 30,000,000 of our 
43,000,000 non-agricultural work- 
ers are. protected by unemploy- 
ment insurance. The absence of 
protection for Federal govern- 
ment employees—in Navy yards, 
arsenals and government offices— 
is particularly inequitable, since 
these workers are subject to risks 
of unemployment similar to the 
risks of those who work for pri- 








vate employers. Lack of protec- 
tion for employees of small 
establishments and for maritime 
workers also constitutes a serious 
shortcoming in the present pro- 
grams. 

2. The weekly benefit payments 
provided under many of the State 
laws are inadequate to maintain 
purchasing power and to provide 
a reasonable measure of economic 
security for the workers. Most 
States fix a maximum rate of $15 
to $18 a week. This is clearly in- 
adequate to protect unemployed 
workers against ruthless cuts in 
living standards, particularly if 
they have families. 

3. The length of time for which 
benefits are paid is too short. In 
nearly one-third of the States, no 
worker can receive more than 16 
weeks of benefits in any year, and 
many workers do not qualify 
even for this length of time. 

Therefore, I recommend specifi- 
cally that Congress take emer- 
gency action to widen the cover- 
age of unemployment compensa- 
tion and to increase the amount 
and duration of benefits—at least 
for the duration of the present 
emergency period of reconversion. 
Basically this can be accom- 
plished only by amending the so- 
cial security act so as to induce 
State laws to provide more ade- 
quately for any one who is unem- 
ployed. 

To be sure, the States have 
large sums in the unemployment 
trust fund. But since changes of 
State laws cannot be effected 
overnight, I propose that the Con- 
gress, during this emergency pe- 
riod, extend the coverage of 
unemployment compensation to 
include Federal employees, mar- 
itime workers, and other workers 
not now insured. Moreover, I see 
no feasible way to make benefits 
payable to such workers, unless 





they are financed entirely by the 
recelai Guvernment during the 





| 
| 


benefits 
admin- 


The 
be 


present emergency. 
should appropriately 
istered by the States. 
I also recommend that Con- 
gress provide, through supple- 
mentary Federal emergency ben- 


efit payments, minimum. stand- 
ards for the weekly rate and 
duration of unemployment ben- 
efits. Every eligible worker 


should be entitled to 26 weeks of 


benefits in any one year, if his 
unemployment continues that 
long. The maximum payment at 


least for the worker who has de- 
pendents, should be raised from 
present levels to not less than $25 
per week. In this connection, 
Congress will no doubt wish to 
reexamine the readjustment al- 
lowance provisions of the G. I. 
Bill of Rights. All payments 
should be made through the ex- 
isting unemployment compensa- 
tion machinery of the several 
States, just as payments to vet- 
erans are now made. 


Bulwark Against Deflation 

These provisions are essential 
for the orderly reconversion of 
our war-time economy to peace- 
time production. They are badly 
needed for the duration of the re- 
conversion emergency. 

Decent unemployment benefits 





would serve as a bulwark against 
post-war deflation. By assuring 
workers of a definite income for 
a definite period of time, Con- 
gress will help materially to pre- 
vent a sharp decline in consumer 
expenditures which might other- 
wise result in a downward spiral 
of consumption and production. 
Adequate unemployment insur- 
ance is an indispensable form of 
prosperity insurance. 

Congress will deal with 
the broader question of extend- 
ing, expanding and improving our 
social security program, of which 
unemployment mw <S 
part. Although such improvement 
is fundamental, Congressional de- 


soon 


insurance 


liberations on the broad issues 
will take time. On the specific 
issue of unemployment benefits, 


we may not have time available. 
We are already entering the first 
phase of reconversion; we must 
be prepared immediately for the 
far larger problems of manpower 
displacement which will come 
with the end of the war in the 
Pacific. 

I earnestly hope, therefore, that 
the appropriate committees of 
Congress will undertake immedi- 


ate consideration of the emer- 
gency problem. 
HARRY S. TRUMAN. 


The White House, May 28, 1945. 





A name rich in 

folk lore lives on in 
the war record of a 
fleet of great trains. 








The Milwaukee Road’s Htawarnas are on the warpath. Every 
day these Speedliners transport thousands of passengers .. . speed 
military and essential travel... contribute substantially to Vie- 


tory. *%& Only ten years ago on 


May 29th, 1935, the original 


HiawATHA made its initial run between Chicago-Milwaukee- 
St. Paul-Minneapolis. This Speedliner was the forerunner of a 
series of trains unique in type. Before the war HIAWATHA service 
had been steadily improved, amplified and extended by popular 
demand. * With the return of peace The Milwaukee Road's 


passenger service will be further 


modernized and augmented to 


serve you even better than in the past. 


BUY AND KEEP U 


-S. WAR BONDS 


THE MILWAUKEE ROAD 


SERVING THE SERVICES AND YOU 
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a Mutual Funds 


Coming of Age 


During the past 15 years mutual funds in this country may be 
said to have passed through their infancy and an unusually turbu- 


lent period of adolescence. 


Today they are in somewhat the same 


position as a young man who, having come of age, pursues his course 
with confidence and a determination to win recognition in his chosen 


field. 

One of the significant facts in 
the relatively brief history of the 
mutual funds is that up until now 
there has been no_ concerted, 
down-to-earth effort to tell in- 
vestors exactly what they are. 
They have been sold on the 
strength of this or that attractive 
feature. 

Investment company sponsors 
lave talked about “Selection, 
Diversification and Continuous 
Supervision” until they seem to 
take for granted that everyone 
understands what they mean 
when they use these words. No 
one has done a good job of an- 
swering in language which in- 
vestors could understand the 
basic questions: 

A. What is a mutual fund? 

B. Why should I invest in one? 


This week evidence comes to 
hand that the whole mutual fund 
industry is beginning to realize 
the need for a nation-wide edu- 

tional program which will an- 
swer these questions in a manner 
satisfactory to the man in the 
street. 

The National Association of In- 
vestment Companies is preparing 
a series of pamphlets as a contri- 
bution in this direction. Last week 
Distributors Group, sponsor of 
Greup Securities, Inc. and Ameri- 
can Foreign Investing, sent a 
folder to all affiliated dealers en- 
titled ‘‘Mutual Funds—What They 
Are and What You, as an Investor, 
Gain by Their Use.” W. L. Mor- 
gan & Co., sponsor of Wellington 
Fund has announced a new copy- 
righted booklet about mutual 
funds “written to interest the lay- 
man,” soon to come off the press. 

The Distributors Group folder 
does an excellent job of condens- 
ing into four pages a description 
of mutual funds which should be 
easily understood by the average 
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investor. Here are some excerpts 
from the folder: 


“Whenever several individuals 
combine to provide themselves 
with a service that no one of them 
alone could obtain, it is a mutual 
enterprise. The mutual insurance 
company is a familiar example. 
The mutual savings bank is an- 
other. 


“In the field of investment it 
is the mutual fund.” 
* ae ae 


“If you and a group of your 
friends, each with money to in- 
vest, should decide that individu- 
ally you did not have the time or 
the facilities to handle your own 
investments and that you should 
put your investment money to- 
gether and hire someone to man- 
age it for you—-that would be the 
beginning of a mutual fund.” 


“Time-tested institutional meth- 
ods of handling investments are 
just as important to you whether 
you have 5$500, $5,000 or $50,000 
to invest as they are to the $50,- 
000,000 foundation. Only by using 
the Mutual Fund can you follow 
these methods. Through use of 
the Mutual Fund the small in- 
vestor gets the same service as 
the large investor and at no 


_greater cost.” 


| Manhattan Bond Fund 
| Fund on April 30, 1945 were $23,- 
,026,047—the highest amount yet 


Net assets of Manhattan Bond 


reported to shareholders. In his 
letter accompanying the report, 
Hugh W. Long, president, states: 
“The Fund has continued its pol- 
icy of relatively full investment, 
and presently sees no reason to 
depart from the full employment 
of investable funds in the produc- 
tion of income for shareholders. 

. . Recent study of the portfolio 
shows that on average each $1,000 
bond held has behind it resources 
of approximately $2,100.” 


Affiliated Fund vs. “‘Averages’”’ 


Lord, Abbett’s current Invest- 
ment Bulletin on Affiliated Fund 
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| compares the performance of this | 


leverage fund with that of 
Dow-Jones Industrial Average 
from the April, 1942 low up to 
V-E Day. During that three-year 
period, the Average rose 80% 
while Affiliated Fund advanced 
nearly 200%. 

“As compared with its low point 
three years ago, the Dow-Jones 
Industrial Average would now 
have to be at 273 (107 points 
| higher than its present level) to 





||} show a gain equivalent to that 


|made during the same period by 
| Affiliated Fund. Put another way, 


the | 


{ 


| already occurred. 


|of Federal Reserve notes. 


|if Affiliated had only gone up as | 


| much as the Dow Average, it 
| would now be but 3.2 instead of 
15.47.” 
| First Mutual Trust Fund 

In its annual report to share- 
holders for the year ended April 
| 30, 1945, First Mutual Trust Fund 
‘shows net assets of $2,687,148, as 
‘compared with $2,242,036 a year 


earlier. Investments at the fiscal 
| year-end were divided as follows: 
April 

30, 1945 

Preferred Stocks —_----- 22.97 % 
Common Stocks __----__ 74.02% 
Cash and Receivables____ 3.01% 


Reconversion 

In the current issue of Ab- 
stracts, Jim Flynn of the Lord, 
Abbett Management staff reports 
on a recent field trip to the mid- 
west. 

“The most outstandinf factor in 
the steel and automobile indus- 
tries is the confident manner in 
which managements are approach- 
ing the reconversion period. Six 
months ago there was some fear 
and trepidation, but this has now 
been replaced by a feeling that 
it can be accomplished without 
serious upset. . 

“In both Pittsburgh and Cleve- 
land there has been a reduction in 
steel finishing operations to a six- 
day week thus doing away with 
the seventh day of work which 
carries a double-time premium. 
Reconversion will be minor and 
could be accomplished within 30 
days... 

“The concensus of management 
opinion in the automobile indus- 
try is that 6,500,000 to 7,000,000 
cars and trucks annually will be 
produced and sold for at 
three years after the war.” 


| Picking the Right Ones 


Selected Investments Co., in the 
current issue of Selections, reports 
on the performance of Selected 
American Shares in the period 
from September 2, 1939 to May 2, 
1945. During this period, Selected 
American Shares advanced 41% 
in market value while the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average showed 
a net gain of 20%. 

With the comment that “it’s 
hard to pick the right ones,” the 
30 stocks comprising the Dow- 
Jones Industrial Average are list- 
ed and their individual perform- 
ances are shown. Less than one- 
third of the 30 stocks in this 
average advanced more than Se- 
lected in this period. 


New Mailing Card 

W. L. Morgan & Co. has offered 
a new three-fold mailing card to 
affiliated dealers for contacting 
prospects and old customers at a 
minimum of cost. Theme of the 
card: “A new answer to an old 
problem.” 


Mutual Fund Literature 


Selected Investments Co.—A 
new memorandum in its series on 
college investments; current issue 
of “These Things Seemed Import- 
ant.” ... Keystone Corp. — Cur- 
rent issue of Keynotes stressing 
the Seventh War Loan... . Dis- 
tributors Group.—Revised memo- 





randum, “How About Steel 
Stocks,” current issue of Steel 
News. 
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Post-War Spending and Inflation 


(Continued from page 2391) 


consists of bank deposit credits. 


The amounts shown in. thic 


In the current situation, the first; table represent the part of indi- 
stage of the wartime inflation has | 


This is the in- 
flation of bank credit, evidenced 
by the rise of bank deposits and 
Bank 
credit inflation has been produced 
by the sales of Government bills, 


| notes. and bonds to the banks. De- 


spite the increasing taxation and 
the bond purchases by non-bank 
investors, the banks have had to 
participate substantially in the 
successive war loans. 

The second stage of the infla- 
tionary process, which is the ad- 
vance of prices, has been held in 
check by the system of price, 
wage, and ration controls. With- 
out these controls the trend of 
prices during the present war 
would no doubt have been sim- 
ilar, or even in excess of the trend 
during the first World War. It is 
said that the controls must be 
extended beyond the war period 
in order to prevent, then, a sky- 
rocketing of prices during the re- 
conversion period. Whether this 
will be needed, and whether it 
would be effective, will largely 
depend upon the behavior of the 
people, and their attitude will be 
influenced in considerable degree 
by a correct understanding of the 
facts. Now that they are begin- 
ning to sense the inflation danger, 
it is time to provide a realistic 
view of the outlook together with 
some counsel as to the best way of 
minimizing the danger. The fol- 
lowing discussion is offered to 
meet these needs. Its thesis is 
that while there is, potentially, a 
powerful inflationary force, yet 
there need not be as devastating 
a destruction of values through 
runaway prices as is implied in 
some of the talk about inflation. 

The first step toward clear un- 
derstanding is a diagnosis of the 
inflation menace by appraising its 
potential dimensions. Data com- 
piled by the Securities and Ex- 
change Commission reveal an esti- 
mated accumulation of buying 
power in the hands of individuals 
which, at the end of 1944, ex- 
ceeded $100 ‘billion. In view of 


least | the fact that in 1944 the total of 


retail sales was some $69.3 billion, 
and of the further fact that dur- 
ing the reconversion period the 
quantity of civilian goods cannot 
be quickly increased, the existence 
of more than $100 billion of 
spending power, available for 
market use at the discretion of 
the holders, would offer the threat 
of a pressure on prices too strong 
to be resisted by any price con- 
trol authority. 

This would no doubt be true if 
the entire amount which the SEC 
classifies as savings were to come 
into the market within a rela- 
tively short period of time. An 
examination of the SEC data pro- 
vides the basis for concluding that 
this is not likely to happen. The 
following table summarizes the 
record of savings since 1940.1 
Estimated Gross Savings of Individuals, 

1940-1944 
(In billions) 

Class of Savings— 

Currency and bank deposits____ 
Savings and loan associations 


Amount 


Insurance and pension reserves_. 26.2 
Securities ‘including U. S. Savings 
Bonds $34.6 billion) _ 41.3 
Nonfarm dwellings baie Sled 7.4 
Automobiles and other durable con- 
sumer goods ‘ : 41.0 
Liquidation of debt not elsewhere 
classified ete BR PY eat 1.8 
Total gross savings 
Total nonliquid savings afr 
Total liquid savings $121.8 


Liquid savings are defined as 
gross savings less purchases of 
automobiles and_ other 
durable consumer goods, and 
liquidation of debt previously in- 
curred on account of the purchase 
of the foregoing classes of goods. 

1 Securities and Exchange Commission, 


Statistical Series, Release No 749 ‘ 
ie, 1908 ps . 749. March 





vidual income receipts during the 
1940-1944 that 


years were not 
spent for consumer goods and 
services, other than dwellings 


and durable consumer goods. They 
are called “savings.” In part the 
funds represent savings in the 
true meaning of the term, and jn 
part they represent the accumula- 
tion of income receipts which 
were not spent as received be- 
cause of rationing controls or the 
unavailability of goods. So far as 
the major problem of price infla- 
tion is concerned, the apportion- 
ment of the total accumulation 
between these two purposes is the 
important matter. 

Two questions arise in connec- 
tion with these data. The first is: 
What proportion of total savings 
is likely to be spent? The second 
is: How rapidly will the spending 
occur? 

Neither of these questions can 
be answered with complete assur- 
ance since the holdings of each 
individual are not rigidly assigned 
to saving or to spending. Shifts 
can and do occur from one pur- 
pose to the other. It is possible, 
however, to formulate an opinion 
on these matters based on the evi- 
dence and logic of the statistics 
themselves. 

The part of the total that seems 
least likely to involve spending 
after the war is the non-liquid 
portion, that is, the savings which 
have gone into houses and durable 
consumer goods. To the extent 
that the owners of these goods 
have clear title, it would be pos- 
sible to use them as the securify 
for loans, thereby providing cash 
for ready spending. Distress bor- 
rowing of this sort will occur in 
the future as it has in the past, 
but its volume is not likely to be 
important except in a long period 
of severe depression. Such a pe- 
riod would be one in which con- 
sumer spending would be cur- 
tailed, hence there would be no 
inflation threat therefrom. 

The first category of the liquid 
savings is the currency and bank 
deposits, the holdings of which by 
individuals increased $51.6 billion 
in the five years covered by the 
preceding table. All of this is, of 
course, spendable on short notice. 
The principal reason for think- 
ing that this will not occur in the 
consumer goods market is the fact 
that, according to the SEC, a sub- 
stantial portion of demand de- 
posits, and of individual savings 
generally, is attributable to the 
owners of unincorporated busi- 
ness.2 No indication is given as to 
how large the “substantial por- 
tion” is, but the control of that 
portion by business men suggests 
that much, if not all of it will be 
spent for reconversion where nec- 
essary; for renewal of stocks of 
materials, supplies, or finished 
goods; for modernization: and to 
some extent in new business ven- 
tures. It is not likely, in the first 
instance, to be poured directly 
into the consumer market. The 
owners of unincorporated business 
will be engaged in producing con- 
sumers’ goods, in fabrication at 
some stage or other preliminary 
to finishing, or in the marketing 
of such goods. They will observe 
due caution in their buying of 
materials, ete., to avoid being 
caught with over-priced stocks. 

If we assume that the increase 
in cash and bank deposit holdings 
of business men constitutes hal 
of the total increase, and that 
most of this half will not be used 
in the purchase of consumer goods 
for the use of these persons them- 
selves, then the potential amount 
of cash and deposits available for 
consumer spending would _ be 
$25.8 billion as of the end of 1944; 
If we assume, further, that indi- 


Commission, 
Ds 


2 Securities and Exchange 
Statistical Bulletin, December, 1944, P- 
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viduals plan to use half of their 
share of the cash and deposits for 
some kind of investment if and 
when favorable oportunity offers, 
then the amount which would be 
likely to come into the consumer 
goods market would be $12.9 bil- 
lion, or one-quarter of the grand 
total. 

The additions to deposits in sav- 
ings and loan associations have 
been so small, relative to the to- 
tal, as to constitute no serious in- 
flation threat even if the entire 
amount thus accumulated were 
to be withdrawn for consumer 
spending. That this will happen 
is quite unlikely, but we might 
concede that half, or $1.2 billion, 
will be so used. 

The next item in the list, in- 
surance and pension’ reserves, 
consists of amounts accumulated 
under private and Government 
insurance. The distribution of the 
total between the two forms, since 
1940, is as tollows: 


Class- Billions 


Private insurance én $12.7 
Government insurance 13.6 
Total - $26.3 


It is improper to classify these 
accumulations as liquid savings, 
as if they were available for 
spending like currency and bank 
deposits, or savings bonds. They 
do represent cash withdrawais 
from employee and employer in- 
come and in this sense they .are 
“savings” rather than spendings. 
But those who performed the 
“saving,” voluntarily in the case 
of private insurance and under 
compulsion in the case of Govern- 
ment insurance, have no access to 
the funds such as they would 
have if the same amounts had 
been deposited in personal bank- 
ing accounts. 

A small amount of cash will be 
realizable from these savings, but 
it would be of no consequence as 
an inflation threat and is disre- 
garded here. In the case of pri- 
vate insurance, the accumulation 
has been built up by the payment 
of premiums on all sorts of life 
insurance and annuities. Life pol- 
icies accrue a cash_ surrender 
value and also a loan value as 
premiums are paid. In neither 
case would the amount realizable 
be more than a minor fraction of 
the premium payments. In order 
that any part of the $12.7 billion 
which the people have paid since 
1940 to maintain insurance pol- 
icies should become available for 
consumer spending, it would be 
necessary to sacrifice the protec- 
tion of the policies by taking the 
cash surrender value, or to cut 
into that protection by borrowing 
against the loan value. While 
both of these practices occur, and 
both are available to policyhold- 
ers to meet emergencies, it is not 
reasonable to expect that any sub- 
stantial impairment of personal 
insurance will be resorted to in 
order to acquire spending money 
after the war. 


The Government insurance rep- 
resents the amounts collected for 
the social security reserves against 
old-age and unemployment bene- 
fits, the national service life in- 
surance fund, and the various 
Federal, State and local pension 
funds. Payments will be made out 
ef these reserves only as_ indi- 
viduals become eligible to receive 
them, and then only to the ex- 
tent that the current obligations 
to pay benefits exceed the current 
contributions to these funds. The 
unemployment reserve is the one 
most likely to be drawn upon ex- 
tensively within a short period. 
but this would occur only when 
and as severe unemployment had 
developed, a condition in which 
other spending would have de- 
clined materially. It is safe, there- 
fore, to exclude the entire amount 
added to the insurance and pen- 
sion funds from the total of sav- 
Ings likely to be used to produce 
a dangerous price inflation. 


There remains, in the liquid 


Savings category, the purchases of 





securities. Cf the total shown in 
the first table above, $34.6 billion 
consists of United States Savings 
Bonds. These bonds are widely 
held. They are redeemable after 
60 days according toa fixed sched- 
ule of interest accrual at a rate 
well below that which would be 
earned if the bonds were held to 
maturity. Those who are carry- 
ing such bonds as an investment 
therefore have a strong incentive 
to keep them until maturity. 

Nevertheless, the entire current 
redemption value of the savings 
bonds can be called for by the 
holders now, or at the end of the 
war. A certain small proportion 
of the outstanding amount is pre- 
sented every month for redemp- 
tion. The redemption rate may 
be expected to rise somewhat 
after the war, but there is no rea- 
son to believe that any large pro- 
portion of them will be presented 
promptly upon the conclusion of 
hostilities. A very liberal allow- 
ance would be one-fourth of the 
above total within one year. This 
would be about $8.7 billion of the 
savings bonds. 

The other securities acquired 
include other Government bonds 
and private securities. Conver- 
sion of these into cash involves 
sale in the market, thereby ab- 
sorbing cash from the buyers, ex- 
cept to the extent that new bank 
loans are involved. The amount 
of other securities is $6.7 billion. 
If we grant that half of this total 
is hypothecated or sold to pur- 
chasers who make use of new bank 
credits in buying them, the addi- 
tion to the inflation money would 
be about $3.3 billion. 

Summarizing tnese estimates of 
the amount of the liquid savings 
which may be destined for con- 
sumer spending, we get the fol- 
lowing: 


Class of Savings Billions 
Currency and bank deposits $12.9 
Savings and loan associations 1.2 
Securities 12.0 

Total $26.1 


Thus it appears that instead of 
total liquid savings amounting to 
$121.8 billion hanging over the 
consumer market as of the end of 
1944, the amount likely to be spent 
for consumer goods is barely more 
than one-fifth of that total. For 
good measure call it $30 billion, 
or one-fourth of the total so-called 
“liquid savings.” To be sure, even 
so much as $30 billion could be 
a grave threat to price stability 
if the spending were to happen 
within a short time. Peculiar im- 
portance is thus given to the sec- 
ond question posed at the outset 
of this discussion, namely, How 
rapidly will the spending occur? 
Obviously the effect on prices 
will be governed by this rate. 


Spending to Be Gradual 


Again no prophetic answer can 
be given, but the logic of the case 
suggests that no large part of the 
savings earmarked for consump- 
tion spending is likely to come 
into the market at one time, or 
even in one year. 


The funds destined to be spent 
will be used under one or other 
of two circumstances. The first 
is unemployment, when savings 
must be drawn upon to supple- 
ment unemployment compensa-+ 
tion. The second is the purchase 
of goods which were not available 
during the war, such as a Cai, 
washing machine, radio, refrigera- 
tor, new clothing, house repairs 
or new household equipment; or 
the payment of children’s school 
costs. the expense of travel, and 
the like. 

The spending that will be nec- 
essary in supplementation of un- 
employment compensation will 
occur gradually. The entire labor 
force will not be thrown out of 
employment at the conclusion of 
active hostilities. A large part of 
it will continue to be employed 
and to receive income. These per- 
sons will experience no special 
urgency to drawn upon savings 
in order to supplement current 








income for living expenses. 


amount and the duration of the 


unemployment that may occur | 
during the reconversion period 
cannot now be forecast. Much 
will depend upon the freedom 


allowed to management to proceed 
with plans for civilian production 


as munitions orders are reduced. | 


lf there be sufficient unemploy- 
ment to require rapid 
ment of the reserve held to pay 
compensation benefits, the 
ments will occur at a time when 
they would not be a serious infla- 
tion threat because of reduced 


spending by consumers generally. | 
With respect to the plans which | 


So 
the 


many have been 
acquisition of 


for 
con- 


making 
durable 


|; sumer goods, it is common knowl- 


edge that a large backlog of ac- 
cumulated demand exists. In ad- 


| dition to replacements, there will 


be many whose wartime earnings 
will have put them for the first 
time in a position to acquire such 
goods. A certain impatience will 
be experienced by all who have 
been looking forward to the ful- 
fillment of their plans. 

It does not follow, however, that 
this impatience will lead to a mad 
scramble for the first units of 
post-war production or that many 
people will be ready to pay fanci- 
{ul prices for what they want in 
order to get it immediately rather 
than wait a few months longer. 
This would imply that large num- 
bers of people had lost all sense 
of the value of money or that 
there is to be no guide to post-war 
costs. As to the latter, there will 
no doubt be a return to the prac- 
tices of price publicity which pre- 
vailed before the war. The re- 
sponsible manufacturers of auto- 
mobiles, radios, refrigerators, 
washing machines, etc., will es- 
tablish reasonable factory prices 
on the basis of their costs and 
normal profit expectations. These 
prices will be higher than those 
of the pre-war period, but they 
will be related as before to labor 
and other costs plus profits. Such 
prices are seldom kept secret. 
Rather, they are featured promi- 
nently in the manufacturers’ ad- 
vertising and in the sales promo- 
tion of dealers. Thus the people 
generally will be advised of the 
prices they should pay. 


The | 


| established 


disburse- | 


pay- | 
| off the assembly 


| sarily menacing. 





As the assembly lines begin to | 
| function, the respective products| as much as possible of the whole 


will be available to dealers on an 
factory price 
The methods whereby dealers will 


|}apportion the early supply among 
and will | 


their customers will vary, 
in any case be their own concern. 
Until the urgent need is met there 
must inevitably be some orders 
for future delivery, regardless of 
the price that any one might be 
willing to pay for the first units 
line. 


| 
| Potential Inflation Not Menacing 


To this point it may be con- 
cluded, first, that while the infla- 
tion potential in the accumulated 
liquid savings is significant, even 


after being whittled down to real- 


istic proportions, it is not neces- 
If it were to be 
used in the market gradually, over 
some years, it would be conducive 
to steady production and employ- 
ment. On the other hand, if it 
were to be dumped into the mar- 
ket suddenly, it could seriously 
endanger price stability. 

The one thing that could con- 
vert the post-war marketing 
process from the orderly one out- 
lined here into a mad scramble 
for goods at any price would be 
a first-rate price inflation scare. 
If enough people get the idea, 
rightly or wrongly, that the money 
represented by their savings bonds, 
insurance policies and bank de- 
posits is destined to decline rap- 
idly in buying power, there could 
develop a spending spree in which 
a lot of innocent people would 
get hurt. Perfectly sound banks 
have beeh wrecked by runs, and 
a wild inflation scare is a bank 
run magnified many fold. Dealers 
and manufacturers alike could 
hardly resist being drawn into this 
whirlpool] once it really got going. 

Whether the people will release 
their savings that have been ear- 
marked for consumption ina flood 
or in an orderly flow will depend 
largely upon their views about 
the 
these funds. Assurance of con- 
tinued stability of purchasing 
power will be the factor best cal- 
culated to result in orderly, pru- 
dent spending of the accumulated 
income intended for consumption 
purposes. A lack of confidence 


basis. | 


future purchasing power of 








would lead to efforts to conveit 


of so-called 
into goods. 


$120 billion “liquid 


= 
savings” 
Maintain Confidence in the Dollar 

The maintenance of confidence 
in the stability of our purchasing 
power is evidently a responsibility 
of Government. Continuance of 
controls over prices, wages, and 
rationing will do little to preserve 
this confidence. On the contrary, 
such controls after the war aie 
quite likely to be construed as an 


admission of weakness. This woul 


be a correct interpretation, par- 
ticularly if other policies were 
such as to create the impression 
that the controls were simply a 
process of sitting on the safety 
valve. In any case the controls 
would be no more. effective 
against black marketing than pro- 
hibition was against bootlegging. 

The post-war policy that would 
do most to maintain confidence in 
the stability of purchasing power 
should embrace the following: 

1. A moderate budget financed 
on a cash basis. This would stop 
credit inflation at its source. 

2. Taxation at a level suffi- 
cient to cover the budget and 
to provide for some debt retire- 
ment. No country ever had a 
wild commodity price inflation 
while its budget was in balance 
and its debt was being reduce? 

3. Repeal of all legislation un- 
der which there can be ary 
tinkering with the currency, 
such as further devaluation of 

the dollar, the issue of Gree :- 
backs, the dilution of bank re- 
serves, and other inflationa. y 
devices. 

4. A green light to private en- 
terprise to proceed with civilien 
production as promptly after the 
termination of war contracts °s 
reconversion will permit. The 
early prospect of a reasonably 
adequate supply of goods wiil 
go far to prevent crowding and 
jostling to get them. 


A definite assurance that their 
liquid savings will not be evap- 
orated by foolish. public sbendingz, 
borrowing, and further credit in- 
flation will make the people much 
more disposed to walk than run to 
the exit. 











This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is under no circumstances tobe / 
construed as.an offering of these securities for sale, or as a solicitation of an offer to 
buy any of such securities. The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 


$3,000,000 


Eversharp, Inc. 
414% Convertible Income Debentures 


Dated May 1, 1945 





Due May 1, 1965 


Price 103% and accrued interest 





Copies of the Prospectus may be obtained in any State from such of the several Underwriters, 
including the undersigned, as may lawfully offer the securities in such State, 


LEHMAN BROTHERS 


May 25, 1945. 
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that can be corrected for the better. 
selling job easier. 


If such a meeting were held in the spirit of mutual helpfulness 
and good will—with some fun and good-nature thrown in—and the 
boys really let their hair down and took each other apart in a 
serious yet constructive and helpful way—a lot of good could come 
out of it. We don’t mean that important failings and traits of charac- 
ter should ever be discussed in sales meetings—that’s another subject 
entirely. We are talking about the glasses that don’t fit and the 


dandruff on the collar—the sort of things “only our best friends 
will tell us.” 


We cannot improve our lot in this life—make things better for 
those we care about—get more satisfaction out of our work—or be- 
come better human beings unless we work at the job. Self-improve- 
ment is a constant challenge to some human beings—they are the 
kind who never grow old. They always make a game out of their 
Jife—their work—their social and family associations and eyerything 
they do. That kind of a game is one where the player is always 
striving to better his score. If you look at it this way, it sort of 
makes sense to try and improve EVEN THE LITTLE THINGS. 


They all help to make the 
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and placed an over-all limitation 
on such offerings by a person and 
those by an issuer of $300,000 for 
any twelve month period. The 
Commission also amended its reg- 
ulations to provide that offerings 
may not be made until the ex- 
piration of five days after filing 
a letter of notification and the lit- 
erature to be distributed in con- 
nection with the offering with the 
appropriate regional office of the 
Commission, instead of the 24- 
hour period previously required. 





Bendix Helicopter 
Capital Stock Offered 


Bond & Goodwin, Inc., on May 
29 made a public offering of the 
unsubscribed portion of 1,000,000 
shares of capital stock par 50 
cents of Bendix Helicopter. inc. 
The stock is priced at $2 per share. 
Stockholders were offered pre- 
vious rights to purchase four add- 
itional shares of the stock for each 
five shares held at $1.60 per share. 
These rights will expire at 3 p.m. 
June 4, 1945. 


Proceeds from the sale of the 
shares will provide the corpora- 
tion with working capital to be 
used to carry out its program for 
the acquisition of additional fa- 
cilities and personnel for con- 
tinued research and development 
and the construction of flying pro- 
duction models of helicopters. 





NEW CONSTRUCTION REQUIREMENTS (IN DOLLARS) NEEDED 
BEFORE OPERATION CAN START AT THE MINIMUN OR BREAK 
EVEN RATE AND AT THE “ALL OUT” OR CAPACITY RATE 


New Construction Required 
(Unit Dollars) 


Industry— 


Minimum or 


Breakeven Rate 


Passenger Automobiles ______________ $29,000,000 
Appliances. Small Electric___________ 564,000 
Caskets & Vaults, metal______________ 0 
Clocks & Watches, non-jeweled______ 85,000 
| Ree ree ae 15,000 
Flashlight Cases, metal_........_______ 775,000 
Fishing Tackle & Reels______________ 30,000 
Lamps, sealed beam__________._..____ 50,000 
Laundry Equipment, domestic________ 200,000 
RRL agent ee eS Bas 50,000 
Ranges, electric, domestic__......____ 0 
Refrigerators, domestic, mechanical___ 1,929,000 
Sewing Machines, domestic___._._.____ 0 
Vacuum cleaners, domestic____.._____ 120,000 
og EEE Ra 285,000 
Beverage Machinery & Equipment___. 0 
Com. & Ind. Refrig. & Air Cond. Equip. 0 
Sugar Processing Machinery & Equip.. 0 
Tobacco Machinery & Equipment____. 0 
Cast Iron Sanitary Enameled Ware___ 1,000,000 
Commercial Dishwashing Machines___ 
Domestic Cooking & Heating Stoves__ 1,675,000 
Electric Water Heaters._....._.__..____ 0 
Formed Steel Sanitary Ware__._______ 250,000 
Gas Conversion and Indus. Gas Burners 
Heating Controls and Heat. Specialties 0 
High Pressure Steel Boilers... __ 
Indirect Water Heaters... 
Low-Pressure Steel Boilers... | 0 
Mechanical Stokers ___.__..._.________ 
Sey PaaS ee ee 
Plumbing Fixture Fittings & Trim 

(Plumbers’ Brass Svecialties)______ 0 


Range Boilers & Hot Water Stor. Tanks 


“All-Out” or 


Capacity Rate 
$200,000,000 


643,000 
60,000 
85,000 
15.009 

775,000 
50.000 
50.000 

300,000 
50,009 

111,000 

7,855,000 
400,000 
120.009 
685.000 
1,000,000 
7,000,000 

200.000 
5,000.000 
1,500,000 


3,575 N90 
100,009 
350,000 


30,009 


300,009 


750.09" 
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New Construction Required 
‘Unit Dollars: 


Industry— 

a ee 
Vitreous China & Semi-Vitreous or 

Porcelain Plumbing Fixtures. 
Warm Air Distribution ee Ex 
Warm Air Furnaces_________~ mete 
Water Heaters (Coal & Wood) 
Barber & Beauty Appliances__ 
Cash Registers ; 
Floor Machines 
Laundry Equipment 
Office Machinery --_-- ers 
Motion Picture Equipme: it 35mm_____ 
gcales & Balaners................... 
TEROUTTNES.. so sa6es enn. sce. ve a 


Minimum or 


All-Out” 


Breakeven or Capac. 


260,000 
60.000 


Grand Total 


Table Il. 


$: 36,348, 000 


Rate 


Rate 


| 
| 


| 


2.000 ,000 | 


1,000,000 
250,000 


350,000 
60,000 


$234,664,000 


VALUE OF EQUIPMENT AND TOOLS REQUIRED BEFORE OPER- 
ATION CAN START AT THE MINIMUM OR BREAKEVEN RATE 
OF PRODUCTION AND THE “ALL OUT” OR CAPACITY RATE 
“All-Out” or 


M 


inimum or 








Industry— Breakeven Rate Capacity Rate 
Passenger Automobiles ______________ $50,000,000 $150,000.000 
Po es 25,000 200,000 
Appliances, Small Electric____________ 461,000 1,953,000 
ee cewckncapuoee 100,000 100,000 
En ole abineme 0 0 
I eee otha cneewacveenc 30,000 210,000 
Caskets & Vaults, metal_____-_ a> ee Es ee 0 150,000 
Clocks & Watches, jeweled__________- 250,000 250,000 
Clocks & Watches, non-jeweled____-_ 4 725,000 725,000 
ee  eedaca 75.000 75,000 
gt Ra 2 ee re a eee 0 0 
Flashlight Cases, metal_____-__~- es 175,000 175,000 
Furniture, metal household_______--- 68,000 68,000 
Furniture, metal office__..._._._------ 0 0 
I I i in ism aime a 200,000 200,000 
Fishing Tackle & Reels_____-___------ 60,000 100,000 
Lamps, sealed beam-__-__-_--.--_----- 0 0 
Laundry Equipment, domestic_-_------ 655,000 1,100,000 
Lawn Mowers, hand & power_-_-_----- - 100,000 100,000 
Photographic Equipment _____------- 0 3,062,000 
ia i td ies 50,000 50,000 
Ranges, electric, domestic____------_-- 250,000 500,000 
Refrigerators, domestic, mechanical --- 4,353,000 13,013,000 
Sewing machines, domestic___------~- 20,000 225,000 
Vacuum cleaners, domestic______----- 68,000 550,000 
CE ee il teh ocsewnncp on 340,000 840,000 
Beverage Machinery & Equipment--_-- 0 600,000 
Commercial & Ind. Refrigeration & 

Air Conditioning Equipment_-_-_---- 0 3,000,000 
Sugar Processing Machinery & Equip.- 0 100,000 
Tobacco Machinery & Equipment-_---_- 0 200,000 
Oe ith ic ot nteereer wens M not stated 100,000 
Cast Iron Radiators...........--- 0 100,000 
Cast Iron Sanitary Enameled Ware___ 500,000 1,000,000 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe & Fittings--.----- not stated 300,000 
Commercial Cooking Equip. (not elec.) 238,000 275,000 
Commercial Dishwashing Machines--- 

Direct Fired Water Heaters (Gas & Oil) : 
Domestic Cooking & Heating Stoves_- 2,509,000 3,550,000 
Electric Water Heaters____---------- 0 200,000 
Extended Surface Heating Equipment- 100 100,000 
EE 8 on. non danwey oon 0 0 
Formed Steel Sanitary Ware_-_------ 750,000 
Gas Conversion & Indu. Gas Burners- 0 0 
Heating Controls & Heating Specialties 0 125,000 
High Pressure Steel Boilers_--------- 0 250,000 
Indirect Water Heaters-_-_--_----------- 0 0 
Low-Presure Steel Boilers___-------- 0 50,000 
Mesheeees aeeere  .........-----.-- 0 0 
i i cn umen waynes 180.000 300,000 
Plumbing Fixtures Fittings & Trim 

(Plumbers’ Brass Specialties) ------ 0 600,000 
Range Boilers & Hot Water Stor. Tanks 0 0 
a 0 0 
Vitreous China & Semi-Vitreous or 

Porcelain Plumbing Fixtures------- 0 1,300,000 
Warm Air Distribution Equipment-_--- 0 250,000 
Warm Air en seas = 0 250,000 
Water Heaters (Coal & Wood)-------- 

Printing Trades Machinery- ---------- 0 2,000,000 
Barber & Beauty Appliances--_------- 

9 ben 

Floor iaachiane 2 SE ey 150,000 285,000 
Laundry Equipment ---------------- 

Otiee Beene _.........-+---<--- 

Motion Picture Equipment 35mm---- 
oe = 150,000 285,000 
Subse deseo! oo concn os +o. $61,582,000 $189,331,000 


RECONVERSION TIME REQUIRED 


. . to 
Lapse of Time Between Cancellation of Military Contrac 
. and Beginning of Operations at the Rate Indicated 


Reconversion Time Req. 


Industry— 
Automotive - 
Construction Machinery Div. 


Allied Tractor Equipment-------------- 


Bituminous Equipment 


Concrete Equipment and Centrifugal Pumps 


Crushing Equipment 
Graders 


Misc. Construction Machinery----------- 
Power Cranes & Shovels-_--------------- 
pe PO eT ae ng Ree apt 


Tracklaying. Tractors 


(unit — months) 
Min. or ‘All Out" 
Breakeven or Capac. 
Rate Rate 
ouein & 15 
lsh 0 0 
eden 0 0 
0 0 
ee 0 0 
a 0 0 
ig sine 0 0 
eatin 0 0 
a 0 0 
0 0 


Consumers Durable Goods Division 


Domestic Sewing Machines... 
Domestic Electric Ranges 
Non-Jeweled Clocks and W atch es 
Metal Flashlight Cases___. 
Mechanical Refrigerators - 
Domestic Laundry Equipment 
Electric Fans __-_- Dalen ek. 
Photographic Equipment . a 

Metal Office Furniture_. 

Flatware - 

Jeweled Cloc ks ‘and Ww atches ; 
Domestic Vacuum Cleaners 
Sealed Beam Lamps --- 

Small Electric Appliances. 

Lawn Mowers, hand and power 
Wood Furniture _______. ie 
Metal Household Furniture 
Fishing Tackle and Reels . 

Metal Caskets and Vaults 
Bedding Industry 
Band Instruments 
Bicycles 

Pianos 


General Industrial | E quipment 


531 Commercial & Ind. Refrig. and 
tioning Equipment . 

Beverage Mach. and Equipment 

Tobacco Mach. and equipment 

Sugar Process, Mach. and equipment-_______ 


Air Condi- 


Plumbing and Heating Division 


Cast Iron Boilers_- a 
Cast Iron Radiators__ 
Cast Iron Sanitary Enameled Ware ae 
Cast Iron Soil Pipe and Fittings ee 
Commercial Cooking Equip. (not Elec.)______ 
Commercial Dishwashing Machines - 
Direct Fired Water Heaters (Gas and Oil)____ 
Domestic Cooking and Heating Stoves... ~ 
Electric Water Heaters_____- ciieaectadekin dt 
Extended Surface Heating Equipment 
Fabricated Piping a 
Formed Steel Sanitary Ware. 
Gas Conversion and Industrial Gas Burners. me 
Heating Controls and Heating Specialties____ 
High Pressure Steel Boilers.__..._....-.__-- 
Indirect Water Heaters.__............ 
Low-Pressure Steel Boilers.__....._________- 
Mechanical Stokers ................-.. 
Oil Burners ae 
Plumbing Fixture Fittings and Trim | 
(Pareners. Braes. SH00:) A |... c0nnnac 
Range Boilers and Hot Water’Storage Tanks__ 
Steel Septic Tanks____-........----- 
Vitreous China and Semi-Vitreous or Porce- 
lain Plumbing Fixtures__-__- 
Warm Aijr Distribution Equipment... Fy tae 
Warm Air Furnaces____ ___-_- to Ey. 
Water Heaters (Coal and Wood) pia ai 


Printing and Publishing Division 


Printing Trades Mach. 


Service Equipment 


Barber and Beauty manvonniel soleaee ” 
Cash Registers f ee 
I I ins, ois ciccesins is cabin tn tpin ecco sda silksni cheno te 
Laundry Equipment 
Office Machinery ----- Rs pee Keeeer ALES 
Motion Picture Equipment... Pages anee 
EE PT EE PO 
Typewriters 


ee 
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Adams and Fleming 
N. Y. Exchange Govs. 


Emil Schram, President of thé 
New York Stock Exchange, on 
May 24 announced the re-election 
of John Q. Adams of Chicago and 
Robert V. Fleming of Washington, 
D. C., for the term of one year, as 
public Governors. 

Mr. Adams is.a Directot of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank 
and. Trust Company of .Chicago 
and Mr. Fleming is President and 
Chairman of the Board of the 
Riggs National Bank of Washing- 
ton. 

Raymond Sprague was re-élect- 
ed Vice Chairman of the Board of 
Governors at’ the organization 
meeting of the Board, which fol- 
lowed the annual election on Mon- 
day of last week. 

John Rutherford, it was. re- 
| ported to the Board, has been 
're-elected Chairman of the Gra- 
; tuity Fund and William D. Scholle 
of Scholle Brothers Secretary and 
| Treasurer. 
jy ee 


TT 
|New York Stock Exchange 
| 
| Weekly Firm Changes 
The New York Stock Exchange 
| has announced the following firm 
changes: 





Transfer of the Exchange mem-~* 


| bership of George P. Smith to De 
| Forest Lyon will be considered 
'on June 7th. Mr. Lyon will con- 
| tinue as a partner of Smith & 
| Gallatin. 
| Robert C. L. Timpson, 
| partner in W. E. Hutton 
became a limited partner 
| April Ist. 

| Thomas W. Phelps, general and 
|Pont & partner in Francis I. du 


general 
& Co. 
as of 


Pont & Co., as of today became 
a limited partner as Trustee under 
Deed of Trust dated May 22, 1945. 
Wheadon M. Grant, general part- 
ner, also today became a limited 
partner as trustee under Deed of 
Trust dated May 21, 1945. 

Henry L. Rosenfeld, Jr., partner 
in Salomon Bros. & Hutzler, died 
on April 19th in the service of 
his country. His interest in the 
firm ceased as of that date. 

James H. Wynn, partner 
W. Sparks & Co., died on 
18th. 

Charles F. Haley, partner .in 
Thomson & McKinnon, died on 
| May 14th. 





in J. 
May 














This announcement is not to be construed as an offer to sell or as an offer to buy the securities herein mentioned. 
The offering is made only by the prospectus. 


79,773 Shares 


Hewitt Rubber Corporation 


Common Stock 


$5 Par Value 


Price $23.50 per Share 


Copies of the prospectus may be obtained from the undersigned only 
im states in which the undersigned is qualified to act as a dealer 
in securities and in which the prospectus may legally be distributed, 


F. EBERSTADT & Co. 


May 25, 1945. 
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The Prospects of Inflation 


(Continued from first page) 


been available. It is huge be- 
cause these millions of people 
today have vast resources with 
which to buy, and thus to make 
their demand effective. 


Small supply and huge genuine 
demand exert strong pressure io 
push the price level higher. How- 
ever, pressure to raise prices due 
to such conditions tends to sat- 
isfy itself automatically. In the 
first place, supply will be aug- 
mented considerably and rapidly 
as the war comes to a close, and 
thus one potent reason for higher 
prices will be removed. In the 
second place, as mtiore and more 
people are able to buy the arti- 
cles they need, the strong genu- 
ine demand will be alleviated, and 
thus another powerful pressure to 
raise prices will be removed. In 
the third place, as these people 
spend their accumulated funds for 
goods, the backlog of purchasing 
power built up during the war 
ycars will probably decline, thus 
casing another pressure for high- 
er prices, by reducing the pur- 
chasing power that makes demand 
effective. In the fourth place, 
should prices rise this factor alone 
tends to increase the supply by 
rattracting more production on the 
prospect of higher profits and 
wages, and at the same time this 
very factor of rising prices tends 
to reduce genuine demand, for as 
prices rise fewer people are will- 
ing or able to buy. 

It seems likely, moreover, that 
retioning and price controls will 
be continued at least into the im- 
mediate post-war period, thus 
articifically limiting effective de- 
mand until supply can be brought 
more nearly into balance with 
demand. These artificial meas- 
ures should prove quite helpful 
in at least holding general price 
rises in check until the natural 
forces can automatically become 
effective to balance supply and 
demand. The measure of this 
helpfulness will, of course, depend 
considerably upon the length of 
time that elapses before civilian 
goods can again be produced on 
a large scale. 


Economic history is full of pe- 
riods in which genuine demand 
has increased more than supply 
has increased, with a consequent 
rise in prices, but also with a sub- 
sequent decline as the supply in- 
creased, or the demand decreased. 
Even should a sharp rise in prices 
develop after the war, or for that 
matter before the war is over, the 
dislocation in the price level will 
tend to be self-liquidating if it is 
due to an inadequate supply and 
a demand that is due to a genuine 
need for goods. As under similar 
circumstances in the past, prices 
will tend to recede again as soon 
2s, and to the degree that civilian 
goods are produced in volume to 
satisfy the need. 


Disastrous Inflation Due to Loss 
of Confidence in Monetary 
Stability 


For the reason that inflation of 
prices due to such circumstances, 
including a genuine demand, tends 
t> be self-correcting, our atten- 
tion should be directed to the 
possibility of an inflation of prices 
that is self-propelling rather than 
self-liquidating. Such an inflation 
may result from a demand that 
js based, not upon a real need for 
goods but rather upon a feeling 
en the part of the people that the 


money they own is declining in, 


velue or will decline in value. 
Such a feeling is coupled with a 
fear on the part of the people that 
their money will in the future 
be worth less in terms of com- 
modities than it is worth at pres- 
ent. Such a fear gives rise to a 
desire to buy commodities now 
before the money one has to spend 
declines in value, in terms of the 
commodities it will buy. The 
more widespread such fear be- 





should be exchanged for commod- 
ities. This feeling, of course, gives 
rise to a demand for goods. This 
demand may indeed be artificial, 
in that it is the result, not of a 
genuine need for commodities but 


‘rather of a fear that causes peo- 


ple to prefer to own commodities 
rather than money. 

Artificial though such a de- 
mand might be, it is nonetheless 
effective in causing prices to rise. 
In fact, such a demand tends to 
cause a more drastic and consid- 
erable inflation of prices than 
does any genuine demand, for the 
reason that there is no _ self- 
liquidating tendency to cause such 
a price increase to correct itself. 
As prices rise due to such cir- 
cumstances, people conclude that 
their fears of declining value of 
their money are being proven. 
As a result the feeling becomes 
more widespread that money 
should be converted into some- 
thing tangible. Thus, further de- 
mand is created, and though arti- 
ficial, it pushes prices up still 
further. As a result more people 
conclude that they had better not 
hold on to their money longer, 
and they, too, join the procession. 
Thus a vicious cycle is under way 
which, instead of correcting it- 
self, propels itself and constantly 
gains ever greater momentum. 
Moreover, an increase in the 
supply of goods cannot assuage 
such a demand because the peo- 
ple want commodities, not for 
normal purposes but to use them 
as a refuge against the higher 
prices they fear. Furthermore, at 
some stage in this devastating 
cycle the economy becomes so 
unbalanced, and costs of produc- 
tion so unpredictable, that it is 
likely that production, and there- 
fore the supply of goods actually 
declines. 

As this cycle progresses, efforts 
to allay the fears that started it 
must be ever more determined 
if they are to be successful. The 
further along in the cycle the 
nation goes, the more difficult it 
is to avoid the disaster of com- 
pletely runaway prices. A mere 
suspicion of declining value of 
money can finally grow into a 
mastodon of inflation. National 
policies that gave rise to such sus- 
picion, if continued, feed the 
embryo of suspicion, and when 
fear grows beyond the embryo 
stage it feeds itself. 

The rapidity with which such 
an inflation can become com- 
pletely disastrous is vividly dem- 
onstrated by the course of events 
in Greece only last year. Before 
the war approximately 1,000 
drachmas would buy as much in 
commodities as one Greek gold 
sovereign would buy. In August, 
1944, it took 3,000,000,000 drach- 
mas to equal one gold sovereign. 
By the middle of September, only 
one month later, the value of the 
drachma had declined so that it 
took 30,000,000,000 to buy as much 
in commodities as one gold sov- 
ereign would buy. But in early 
November, little more than an- 
other month later, it took 20,000,- 
000,000,000. By that time the 
drachma was worthless. The 
Greek government issued a new 
drachma, backed by gold held 
abroad and by foreign exchange, 
and one new drachma was issued 
in exchange for 50,000,000,000 of 
the old. It is too early to tell if 
inflation in Greece has run its 
full course. 


Thus this type of inflation is 
a disease that must be treated in 
its early stages if it is to be over- 
come. Few students of economics 
will deny that we in the United 
States have been exposed to the 
disease. Many will, in fact, agree 
that the germ is at work in our 
economy. Many will also agree 
that conditions are ripe for the 
germ to multiply into dangerous 
proportions. None of us knows 





whether we shall succcumb to the 


comes, the more widespread be- disease. The decision on that point 
comes the feeling that money rests with the people, in the form 








of the national fiscal policies they | comes d 
erally. 


permit or encourage their Gov- 
ernment to follow. 


What Inspires or Destroys 
Confidence? 

As already indicated, this type 
of inflation has its origin in a fear 
on the part of the people that the 
money they have and use will 
deteriorate in value. This fear 
stems from a lack of confidence 
in the stability of the purchasing 
power of the monetary unit. This 
lack of confidence in turn is due 
largely to a lack of confidence in 
the ability, or willingness, of the 
national government so to con- 
duct its fiscal affairs as to protect 


the soundness of its monetary 
system. 

This confidence, of necessity, 
rests upon many conditions. 


Whether or not an individual has 
confidence in his government's 
fiscal policies and in the sound- 
ness of the monetary system de- 
pends entirely upon the thinking 
of the individual himself. Being 
confident is simply a state of 
mind, whether it involve mone- 
tary matters or any other ques- 


tion. A state of mind necessarily 
depends upon the _ process of 
thinking of the individual, the 


importance he places upon this 
and that, and the ultimate con- 
clusion he reaches in his own 
mind. 

Yet we know that certain na- 
tional fiscal policies tend to en- 
gender confidence in the mind of 
the individual citizen, in the 
soundness and stability of the 
monetary system. And we know 
that certain practices tend to 
weaken, or destroy that confi- 
dence. Policies which decrease the 
gold backing of the monetary sys- 
tem tend to weaken confidence in 
the stability of that system, for 
whenever monetary instability is 
feared, the individual seeks as- 
surance, and finds confidence, in 
gold. Policies that increase the 
gold backing of the monetary sys- 
tem, tend to engender confidence. 
Policies that result in continued 
borrowing to meet expenditures 
tend to weaken confidence, while 
the practice of making income and 
expenses balance, inspires confi- 
dence, especially when it results 
also in reducing debt. Our current 
fiscal policies are decreasing the 
gold backing of our monetary sys- 
tem. Moreover, our Federal Gov- 
ernment has borrowed money to 
meet its expenditures in each of 
the past fourteen years, in each 
year since 1931, and it will prob- 
ably have to borrow to balance 


its budget for the next two, 
three or several more years. 
Confidence rests not so much 


upon existing circumstances, as 
upon expected circumstances. A 
borrower who is in the process of 
improving his fiscal position can 
inspire at least some confidence as 
he shows improvement in his con- 
dition. But a borrower, regardless 
of his present position, who is 
constantly impairing his fiscal 
condition, loses more and more 
confidence as he goes down the 
road toward bankruptcy. More- 
over, the traveler on both roads, 
upward toward solvency or down- 
ward toward insolvency, gains 
momentum as he travels. But the 
downhill road especially grows 
steeper and the traveler down it 
especially gains speed. Just where 
we are, as a nation, depends upon 
the people themselves, and upon 
the regard, or degree of regard, 
in which they hold the fiscal pol- 
icies of their government. 


Gold Reserves Declining 


As just stated, our current na- 
tional policies are decreasing the 
gold backing of our monetary sys- 
tem. One reason for this decline 
in gold backing is the financing 
of governmental deficits by bor- 
rowing from banks. As the Gov- 
ernment borrows from the banks, 
the banking system as a whole 
simply writes up its investments 
in U. S. securities and writes up 
deposits, first possibly by credit- 
ing the account of the Govern- 
ment, which credit, when spent to 
Tom, Dick and Harry, soon be- 








In the period between 
June 30, 1934, and Dec. 31, 1944, 
holdings of U. S. Government 
securities by the banks 
country, increased by $74,500,000,- 
000, and total deposits increased 
some $95,000,000,000. 

Now the member banks of the 
Federal Reserve System are re- 
quired to keep certain percentages 
of their deposits in the form of 
cash balances with.the Federal 
Reserve banks. Obviously as the 
deposits of the member banks rise, 
these required reserve balances 
must rise. As of May 23, 1945, 
these reserve balances totaled 
$15,117,000,000, which amount Is 
more than double the balances 
of seven years previous, and 
which compares with total reserve 
balances of $4,096,000,000 on Dec. 
31, 1934. Now against these re- 
serve balances which are on de- 
posit with the Federal Reserve 
banks, these banks have, in turn, 
been required to maintain re- 
serves in gold certificates or other 
lawful money equal to at least 
35% of such balances. However, 
no new gold has been added to 
the system in this process, where- 
in the banks buy Government 
securities, write up investments, 
write up deposits and increase 
their cash reserve’ balances. 
Hence, as this process continues, 
the same amount of gold must be 
stretched to cover increasing re- 
serve balances, and thus the per- 
centage of such balances backed 
by gold decreases. 

Another direct reason for the 
decline in the gold backing of our 
monetary system is the continued 
issuance by the Federal Reserve 
banks of ever increasing amounts 
of Federal Reserve Notes. The 
continued increase in the amount 
ol these notes outstanding is due 
to two circumstances, first, the 
policy just mentioned of finan- 
cing deficits by means of the 
banking system increasing its 
purchases of Government secur- 
ities, and second, the vastly grow- 
ing amount of money in circula- 
tion. In the first place, as out- 
lined above, when the banks of 
the country buy Government se- 
curities, deposits rise and it is 
necessary to carry more reserves 
in cash with the Federal Reserve 
vanks. But, in this process of 
writing up investments and de- 
posits, no new cash is created. 
Hence, long ago all the excess cash 
in the banking system had already 
been used to meet the increasing 
requirements for cash reserve bal- 
ances. Hence, long ago the Federal 
Reserve banks found it necessary 
to provide the banking system 
with additional cash. This was 
provided through purchases by 
such banks in the open market 
of U. S. Government securities. 
Payment for such purchases is 
made with Federal Reserve Notes, 
which is the cash needed, or with 
credits to the reserve balances of 
member banks, which directly 
meets the requirements. ‘ 


However, these credits to re- 
serve balances merely increase the 
amount of deposit liabilities of 
the Federal Reserve banks, which, 
as previously stated, must carry 
reserves in gold certificates or 
other lawful money equal to 35% 
of such reserve deposit liabilities, 
Since no new gold is provided in 
this process, the amount available 
is simply stretched thinner. More- 
over, the Reserve banks have 
been required to keep a reserve 
in gold certificates of at least 
40% of the amount of Federal Re- 
serve Notes outstanding. But, 
again, in the process of buying 
Government securities and pay- 
ing for them with such notes, 
there is no gold added to the Sys- 
tem. Hence the amount of notes 
increases, the amount of gold 
does not increase and the gold 
backing for those notes declines 
as it is made to stretch further 
to serve as backing for ever more 
notes. 


In the second place, as money 
In circulation increases, cash is 
withdrawn from the banking sys- 
tem which otherwise could be 
used as the cash which the mem- 


eposits of the people gen-- 


in the, 





ber banks need to provide ag ye. 
serves against their deposits. 


; : As 
this cash is withdrawn jnto cir. 
culation, since the cash position 


of the banking system is already 
tight, the Federal Reserve banks 
again find it necessary to buy se- 
curities in the open market anq 
provide the necessary cash, in the 
form of additional Federal Re- 
serve Notes, or credits to member 
banks reserve balances. The re- 
sult is the same as above, in that 
the liabilities of the Reserve 
banks are increased further. no 
new gold is provided and there- 
fore the gold backing is stretcheq 
further. 


Money in circulation has jn- 
creased tremendously in the past 
few years. On May 23, 1945, the 
total was $26,399,000,000, com- 
pared with $8,732,000,000 at the 
beginning of 1941. For reasons 
outlined above, the Federal Re- 
serve banks have purchased vast 
amounts of Government securities 
in the past few years in order to 
rump cash into a strained mon- 
etary system, strained because its 
cash was not sufficient to meet 
the demands for cash reserves 
caused by huge increases in bank 
deposits, nor to meet the demands 
for constantly increasing with- 
drawals of money into circulation. 
Total holdings of such Govern- 
ment securities amounted to $20.- 
929,143,000 on May 23, 1945, com- 
pared with only $2,184,000,000 on 
Dec. 3, 1941. 


In the meantime, while the 
above factors were at work to di- 
lute the gold backing of our mon- 
ctary system, the total monetary 
gold of the system had declined in 
actual amount, thus further re- 
cucing the gold reserves. As of 
May 23, 1945, the total monetary 
gold stock was $20,271,000,000, a 
new low since July 31, 1940, and 
a decline of $2,525,000,000 since 
Oct. 29, 1941. The gradual but 
steady decline has been due 
largely to withdrawals by for- 
eigners. 

_All of these factors, including 
financing of deficits through pur- 
chases of Government securities 
by the banks, and ever growing 
money in circulation, are vividly 
reflected in the fact that the ratio 
of gold held against combined 
Federal Reserve note and reserve 
deposit liabilities has declined 
steadily from 91% of such com- 
bined liabilities in 1941 to 45.9% 
on May 23, 1945. At this figure, 
the ratio is at a new low since 
March 8, 1933, the week of the 
bank holiday, when the ratio was 
45.6%. 


Gold Reserves Will Probably 
Continue to Decline 


The same circumstances which 
have resulted in this decline in 
the gold-backing of our monetary 
system are like to continue. If 
the Government continues to 
operate on a deficit, the banks 
will certainly increase further 
their holdings of Government se- 
curities, thus increasing bank de- 
posits further, thus increasing re- 
quired cash reserve balances fur- 
ther and thus, unless other cir- 
cumstances intervene, making it 
necessary to stretch the gold still 
further. But even if the Govern- 
ment balances its budget, the 
banks may very likely still in- 
crease their holdings of Govern- 
ments further, with all the same 
unfavorable results. Despite com- 
mendable efforts made since 1942 
to finance deficits by sales of 
Government securities to non- 
bank purchasers, the banks of the 
country still added $60,000,000,000 
of such securities to their port- 
folios between Dec. 31, 1941 and 
December 31, 1944. It is likely 
that when the war is won, the 
purchases of such securities DY 
non-bank buyers will decline 1) 
percentages of total sales as W° 
as in actual amount. Moreover’, 


it is likely that the banks will be 
called upon after the war to buy 
substantial amounts of Gover!- 
ment securities in order to pr0- 
vide the funds which the Gover!!- 
ment will probably need to !¢- 
deem series E, F and G bonds 
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which the individual citizens may 
very likely want to redeem in 
order to make long-deferred pur- 
chasers. 

Furthermore, money in circula- 
tion will probably rise further be- 
fore the end of the war. The 
amount in circulation has been 
rising at the rate of about $5,000,- 
000,000 per year for the past three 
years. 
siderable portion of the total now 
in circulation may return to the 
banking system to provide much- 
needed cash when the inflated 
tempo of wartime employment 
and payrolls decline. Until such 
time, however, the monetary sys- 
tem will probably be _ further 
strained by additional large in- 
creases in money in circulation, 
and there is little or no assurance 
that a reversal of the trend of the 
past few years will be of large 
proportions even after the war is 
won. 

Finally, further gold may ac- 
tually be withdrawn from our 
gold reserves by foreigners. As 
of September, 1944, as reported by 
the Department of Commerce, 
foreigners owned short-term bal- 
ances in this country totaling over 
$6,000,000,000. Whether a_ large 
part of these balances will be 
withdrawn from the United States 
will largely depend, among other 
things, upon the confidence which 
foreigners who own these balances 
have in the stability of our mone- 
tary system. In the three-year 
period between December, 1938 
and December, 1941, when much 
of the rest of the world was at 
war, or faced with threats of 
war, our gold reserves increased 
$8,225,000,000, from $14,512,000,000 
to $22,737,000,000, according to a 
report of the League of Nations 
on international gold movements. 
With the return of peace to the 
world, a large part of these funds 
may no longer seek refuge and 
safety in this country, certainly 
if our fiscal policies are such as 
to weaken confidence in our mone- 
tary stability. Some talk is heard 
that gold will again start coming 
to this country. in large volume 
when the war is over and the 
world begins to buy huge amounts 
of goods from us. The facts seem 
to be, however, that those coun- 
tries which need our products 
most are not those countries which 
have gold with which to pay 
for such products and the coun- 
tries which do have the gold are 
not the ones which will need our 
goods. In fact, there is consider- 
able talk, and even definite sug- 
gestion, for example in the Bretton 
Woods proposals, that we should 
furnish the large part of the gold 
to enable other countries to buy 
goods. It comes as a surprise to 
many people to realize that, as 
shown by recent reports of the 
Department of Commerce, the 
United States is no longer “the 
world’s greatest creditor nation,” 
is not a creditor nation at all, and, 
in fact, foreign credits in this 
country exceed our credits abroad. 
Whether foreigners will call upon 
us to pay credits due them, and 
whether our gold reserves will 
decline further as a result of such 
payments, depends, among other 
things, upon the confidence which 
foreigners have in the soundness 


and stability of our monetary sys- 


tem. 

If the gold backing of the sys- 
tem continues to decline, there 
are several measures which the 
Government can legally take to 
ease the situation. In the first 
place, the percentages of deposits 
which the member banks of the 
nation are required to keep in 
cash reserves can legally be re- 
duced, thus reducing the amount 
of reserve balances with the Fed- 
eral Reserve banks. In the sec- 
ond place, the percentages which 
the Reserve banks are required to 
keep in gold against these reserve 
balances and against Federal Re- 
serve notes can legally be re- 
duced, thus permitting the Re- 
serve banks to buy larger amounts 
of Government securities and 


pump larger amounts of Federal 


It is possible that a con- | 


. ! 
| Reserve notes into the system. In|} 
the third place, the Treasury can sisted of Government promises to. in 
| transfer some $1,800,000,000 which | 
|it is reported to have in gold in} Dec. 31, 1941. 
the Stabiliation Fund to the Fed- | 


eral Reserve banks to serve as 
gold reserve. In the fourth place, 
the Reserve banks can issue Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank notes which 
need not have any gold backing. 


Managed Paper Money 


Finally, the Government can 
legally abolish entirely any re- 
‘quirement for any gold backing 
and provide the country with a 
solely paper money system. Should 
| we come to such an end, the Fed- 
|eral Reserve System could pur- 
chase any amount of Government 
| securities, either in the open mar- 
|ket or direct from the Treasury, 
|paying for them with notes, or 
anything that may be designated 
legal tender, which will have no 
backing whatsoever except the 
Government securities, or promise 
to pay, which may be taken in 
exchange for such notes. The dif- 
ference between such a practice 
and the direct issuance by the 
Treasury of a fiat paper money 
would only be a fiction. 

There is probably some justi- 
fication for wondering if we in 
the United States are not being 
led toward a managed paper- 
money system. Such a_ system, 
with no gold backing at all, could 
be successfully managed without 
dire inflationary results, provided 
the people maintain confidence in 
the stability of the system. Yet, 
in the case of paper money, this 
confidence rests ever precariously 
upon confidence in the managers 
of the system and the fiscal poli- 
cies of the Government. The sta- 
bility of such a system is ever 
subject to the vagaries of mass 
psychology, for the simple but 
compelling reason that a deterio- 
ration in the confidence of the 
people in the policies of the man- 
agers of their paper money would 
spread like a prairie fire. As is 
amply demonstrated by our own 
economic history of the past two 
decades, the policies of the man- 
agers of a monetary system that 
has a considerable backing in 
gold can undergo considerable 
question and criticism before con- 
fidence in the system itself is lost. 
In the cast of a managed paper 
money, confidence in the man- 
agers is almost synonymous with 
confidence in the whole monetary 
system. In the case of a system 
with a substantial gold backing, 
confidence in the officials of such 
a system can wane without at 
once being reflected in a loss of 
confidence in the system itself. 

In other words, as one step 
after another is taken to reduce 
the gold backing of the monetary 
system, as month after month we 
approach the equivalent of paper 
money backed only by Govern- 
ment promises to pay, the situa- 
tion becomes ever more explosive. 
An inflation due to a lack of con- 
fidence in the soundness of the 
monetary unit would be all the 
more disastrous at the present 
time, or in the next few years, 
because the people of this coun- 
try have accumulated a tremen- 
dous purchasing power in the 
form of vastly inflated money in 
circulation, bank deposits and in- 
vestments. Should the people lose 
confidence in the stability of the 
dollars which represent that pur- 
chasing power, the artificial de- 
mand that would be created by 
a desire to exchange that purchas- 
ing power into commodities would 
probably know no bounds. 

This purchasing power already 
is secured largely by Government 
promises to pay, with the prob- 
ability that the security will rest 
ever more on such promises and 
less on gold. As of June 30, 1944, 
55% of the total assets of the 
FDIC insured commercial banks 
of the country consisted of Gov- 
ernment promises to pay, com- 
pared with 24% on June 30, 1934. 
This percentage has gone higher 
since June, 1944, and will continue 








to increase. On May 23, 1945, 
49.9% of the total assets of the 











12 Federal Reserve banks con- 


pay, compared with only 9% on 
This percentage, 
too, will probably increase fur- 
ther. A great portion of the in- 
vestments of the people them- 
selves is Government securities— 
promises to pay. Finally, the as- 
sets of life insurance companies, 
mutual savings banks, building 
and loan associations and similar 
institutions are concentrated in 
ever-increasing degrees in 
promises to pay of the 
debtor. 

Thus in all these ways gold is 
ever becoming less security for 
our monetary system, our banking 
system and our purchasing power, 
and at the same time the Govern- 
ment’s promise to pay is substi- 
tuted for gold as security. 


Effects of Continued Deficit 
Financing 


same 


As this trend of developments 


brings us ever closer to a paper- | 


money system, without gold back- 
ing, the confidence of the people 
rests ever less on the declining 
gold backing, and ever more pre- 
cariously upon the policies of the 
managers of our paper money. 
Thus it becomes increasingly im- 
portant that these policies be such 
as to inspire, or at least maintain 
confidence, rather than weaken or 
destroy it. As stated previously, 
a policy of continued borrowing 
to meet expenditures tends to 
weaken confidence, and this ten- 
dency to weaken confidence is 
considerably accelerated when the 
gold reserves of the monetary 
system are declining at the same 
time. 

For 14 consecutive years our 
Federal Government has _ bor- 
rowed to meet its expenditures. 
The deficits in these years have 
been (as reported by the Tax 
roundation in an_ interesting 
booklet entitled “Facts and Fig- 


ures on Government Finance”) | tion, but the entire economy. It 
$462 000,000 in 1931, $2,529 ,000,000 | is not sufficient that the people 
in 1932, $1,784,000,000 in 1933, $2.- 
in 1935. $4,550,000,000 in 1936, $3,- f a ee 
1937, $1,384,000,000 


148,000,000 in 
in 1938, $3,542,000,000 in 1939, $3,- 
611,000,000 in 1940, $5,104,000,000 
in 1941, $19,598,000,000 in 1942, 
$56,117,000,000 in 1943 and $55,- 
305,000,000 in 1944. The deteri- 
oration of the soundness of the 
monetary system wrought by fi- 
nancing these deficits, has already 
been recounted. The continuous 
aspect of these deficits in 


some anxiety in the minds of some | 


people. But this loss of confidence 
in the soundness and stability of 
the monetary system will be noth- 
ing compared with the loss that 
will develop if these deficits con- 
tinue after the war. 


the | 


itself, | 
has quite logically already caused | 


Having less and less assurance | 
gold backing, the individual | 
will look more and more anxiously 
to the policies of the Government | 
for reassurance in those policies | 
for his hope that his monetary 
unit will be kept stable and sound 
'in the years to come. He will find 
reassurance if those policies in- 
clude a balanced budget. But if 
those policies result in continued 
deficits, he not only will not find 
'that reassurance he seeks, but he 
vill in fact, grow even more 
anxious. This anxiety will in- 
crease because he realizes that the 
continued deficits will bring fur- 
ther deterioration in the sound- 
ness of the monetary system, and 
because the failure of the Govern- 
ment to balance its income and 
expenditures at such a crucial 
time indicates that the other fiscal 
policies of the Government will 
not likely be strong enough to 
cope with even an incipient infla- 
| tion. 
Thus, continued deficits in the 
| post-war period will serve in a 
|four-fold manner to contribute to 
/a decline of confidence in the sta- 
| bility of the monetary unit, and 
therefore to contribute to an in- 
flation that could be disastrous. 
'In the first place, these deficits 
| would strain the monetary system 
| further and dilute its gold backing 
further. In the second place, def- 
icits, per se, tend to weaken con- 
fidence, especially when they are 
| continuous—and they have been 
already for 15 consecutive years. 
In the third place, the failure of 
| the Government to balance its 
| budget, especially after so long a 
/period, would weaken confidence 
|in all other fiscal policies of the 
| Government, at the very time the 
| people would be examining these 
\other policies with ever more 
/anxiety and doubt. In the fourth 





| 





place, confidence in the Govern- 
| ment’s credit underlies not merely 
| the monetary system of the na- 


have confidence in the Govern- 


post-war years. This strain, with 
its further dilution of gold back- 
ing, will be sufficient, without 
adding the further load of selling 
additional Government securities 
to banks in order to finance a 
deficit. Moreover, the Govern- 
ment wiil, for years, be faced with 
the problem of borrowing huge 
sums constantly in order to re- 
fund the heavy short-term ma- 
turities that will fall due during 
each year. It is imperative that 
the burden of taking these re- 
funding securities not fall exces- 
sively upon the banking system, 
for if it should, the strain on the 
monetary system will be increased 
further. During the calendar year 
of 1944, the Government actually 
borrowed $130,367,000,000, inelud- 
ing money borrowed to pay ma- 
turing obligations. With such tre- 
mendous short-term, almost float- 
ing debt liabilities, it is, again, 
imperative that confidence be 
maintained, and that the debt not 
be allowed to concentrate too 
heavily in the banking system 
alone. 

Furthermore, it seems that the 
Treasury Department has adopted 
the policy of putting an ever 
larger proportion of the total Gov- 
ernment debt in short-term lia- 
bilities. The theory behind such 
a policy is apparently to reduce 
the interest cost on the debt, singe 
short-term obligations require a 
lower rate of interest, and, in case 
of a rise in money rates, to let the 
Government pay the higher rates 
of interest when refunding the 
maturities rather than to let the 
purchasers of longer term obliga- 
tions suffer from a decline in the 
market value of such securities. 
Such a theory may work satis- 
factorily if the Government can 
continue to enjoy the confidence 
of the people. But if this eon- 
fidence is not maintained, it will 
become increasingly necessary for 
the Treasury to rely, even for the 
sale of its refunding obligations, 
upon the banking system of the 
country, or possibly even upon the 





'to the letter of the promise, in so 
‘many dollars. In addition there 
| must be confidence in the ability 
| and willingness of the Govern- 
/'ment to pay in sound dollars of 
/approximately the same purchas- 
'ing power. Continued deficits 
belie both the ability and the 
| willingness to pay thus in sound 
| dollars. 





Further Straining of Monetary 


System 


The monetary system will prob- 
|ably be further strained after the 
war by the likely necessity of hav- 
ing to sell Government securities 
to banks in order to provide funds 
to pay war bonds redeemed in 





Federal Reserve Banks, with all 
the strain on the monetary system 
that such reliance would bring. 
If confidence should wane to the 
extent that the Treasury need turn 
to the banks, that act in itsel! 
would tend to alienate even more 
confidence, which in turn would 
drive the Treasury even more to 
the banks, thus creating a most 
undesirable cycle. Finally, the 
mere fact that any borrower hes 
such tremendous short-term, cur- 
rent liabilities, in itself tends to 
cause anxiety and wonder, which 
can well be the forerunner of 
waning confidence. 

Thus, the Government is likely 


(Continued on page 2412) 
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‘The Prospects of Inflation 
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te find itself relying quite heavily 
upon further bank purchases of 
its securities after the war, even 
without borrowing new money to 
finance deficits. And, thus, it is 
imperative that we avoid strain- 
ing the monetary system further 
by deficit financing. 


Balancing Post-War Budgets 
Will Be Difficult 


Admittedly, balancing the 
budget will be no simple task. But 
the very danger that it will not 
be balanced for some years after 
the war is precisely the very dan- 
ger of a disastrous inflation of 
prices that confronts us. 


Obviously, whether the budget 
is balanced depends upon how 
high expenditures will be and how 
high income will be. The prob- 
lem, then, is to reduce expendi- 
tures to the bone and keep high 
the income, both of the Govern- 
ment and of the taxpayers, who 
must enjoy prosperous business 
conditions if their income is to be 
sufficiently high to permit the 
Government’s income to be high. 


Consider first the matter of ex- 
penditures. It is certain that they 
will be vastly higher than was 
ever even envisaged in pre-war 
years. Estimates range from $15,- 
000,000,000 to $25,000,000,000. The 
staggering size of such figures is 
shown by a comparison with the 
average total Federal expenses of 
some $6,000,000,000 per year in the 
1930-39 decade. Mr. Randolph 
Paul, former special counsel in 
the Treasury Department, has pre- 
dicted that post-war expenditures 
will run between $20,000,000,000 
and $25,000,000,000 annually, with 
the actual figure more likely to 
be closer to $25,000,000,000. 


It is difficult to predict with 
any degree of accuracy what will 
be the required expenses of the 
Government, much less to predict 
the substantial other expenses 
which the administration then in 
power will want, or will be called 
upon to make. The figure gener- 
ally mentioned for interest alone 
on_the national debt is $5,000,000,- 
000, with no allowance for a debt 
of over $300,000,000,000, nor an 
average rate of interest of over 
2%. Expenses of maintaining 
large military and naval estab- 
lishments are of necessity indef- 
inite, but most certain to be much 
larger than in any previous peace 
time year. Expenses of maintain- 
ing the usual governmental func- 
tions will be higher, in accordance 
with the constant upward trend 
in such costs. Veterans expenses, 
while quite indefinite in amount, 
are definitely certain to be enor- 
mous. No one can foretell the 
ultimate expense of the recently 
enacted “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 
Then there will be considerable 
expense in maintaining an army 
of occupation in Germany or 
Japan. Further, there are likely to 
be considerable expenditures in 
feeding and otherwise attempting 
to care for millions of people out- 
side our own boundaries. All of 
these expenses are to say nothing 
of the cost of further and possibly 
even broader social experimenta- 
tions here at home, that some peo- 
ple are even suggesting be ap- 
plied on a world-wide scope—at 
the expense of the American 
people. 

Nor do these items include any 
consideration of any amount to be 
spent in cutting down the national 
debt. It is imperative, in the in- 
terest of maintaining confidence 
in the Government credit and in 
monetary stabiltiy, that some pro- 
vision be made for retiring this 
debt, even though the retirement 
be only quite gradual. Yet even 
ever so gradual a retirement must, 
of course, follow a balancing of 
the budget, and if it be important 
to retire the debt, how much more 
important it is to balance the' 





budget, since that act must pre- 
cede any retirement of debt! 

In view of the tremendous ex- 
penditures that will be actually 
required in the post-war years, it 
would seem that the only sound 
manner in which to handle our 
fiscal affairs is to eliminate even 
consideration of any expenses that 
are not absolutely necessary. It 
conditions turn out to be such that 
we find we can afford more than 
this bare minimum of expense, 
which certainly will be quite high 
enough judged by all previous 


standards, then perhaps it might}; 


ge possible to consider some of the 
more luxury expense. It would 
seem that if we obligate ourselves 
now to pay much of the expense 
suggested today in the form of 
vastly expanded “social security,” 
guaranteed employment, billions 
in grants or “loans” to foreign 
countries, etc., ad infinitum, there 
will be no chance of balancing the 
budget, nor of avoiding a disas- 
trous inflation. 


Balanced Budget Will Require 
Full Employment 


Even if expenditures are held 
down to the minimum, to meet 
them it will be necessary to col- 
lect taxes in amounts that, in 
terms of peacetime conceptions, 
will still be tremendous. Even this 
minimum of taxes will be so great 
that, in order to collect the 
amount needed, we must have a 
healthy, active economy with full 
employment. For example, total 
Federal tax collections in the de- 
pression year of 1932 were $1,- 
788,000,000, and in 1933, were $1,- 
785,000,000 (as reported by “The 
Tax Foundation” in “Facts and 
Figures on Government Fi- 
nance’). Compare these tax col- 
lections for depression years with 
proposed Federal expenditures in 
the post-war years of close to 
$25,000,000,000 per year. Most cer- 
tainly no such post-war budget 
could be balanced if we experi- 
ence a depression of even close to 
the magnitude of 1932-33. In 1941, 
according to the same source, to- 
tal Federal tax collections for the 
fiscal year, including employment 
and payroll taxes, amounted to 
$7,671,000,000. Now 1941 was con- 
sidered a rather prosperous year, 
yet Federal tax collections in that 
year were only about one-third of 
the amount of indicated post-war 
Federal expenditures, not includ- 
ing the fanciful expenses for 
‘guaranteed employment,” sup- 
porting the Bretton Woods mone- 
tary plan, raising the standard of 
living of the world, etc., ad in- 
finitum. 


The desired receipts cannot be: 


wrung from a depressed economy 
simply by raising tax rates or 
levying new taxes. Taxes of any 
worthwhile proportions tend to 
stifle business activity and pro- 
duction, and thus to increase un- 
employment, and thus to aggre- 
vate the entire situation. Taxes 
nust be bearable and stifling, and 
1 healthy, properous economy can 
bear heavier tax rates without 
being stifled, than can a depressed 
economy. Thus, if unemployment 
and depression be our lot in the 
vost war period, not only will 
normal tax rates not provide the 
amount of income necessary to 
valance the budget, but such rates, 
since they must necessarily be 
high in view of a high level of 
even minimum expenditures, will 
very likely be so onerous that 
they will depress an unhealthy 
economy even lower, and thus 
make even more difficult the bal- 
ancing of the budget. The result 
will be the same if expenditures 
are so high that tax rates are too 
high even for a prosperous econ- 
omy to carry. 

The end of deficit financing, 
then, and the end of its strain on 








the damage to confidence wrought ' 
by this strain and by continued 
deficits, per se, depend not only 
upon cutting Federal expendi- 
tures to the bare minimum in post 
war years, but also upona healthy, 
active economy that will provide 
the employment necessary to 
prosperity. It behooves us _ all, 
therefore, to take those steps that 
make for business expansion, 
which means jobs and full em- 
ployment, and to refrain from 
those steps that make for business 
contraction, which means unem- 
ployment, depression, deficits and 
increasing dangers of inflation. 


Some Prerequisites to Full 
Employment 


To that end, it is well to con- 
sider some of the conditions con- 
ducive to business expansion or 
contraction. Business expands in 
the hope of making a profit. It 
contracts in the hope of avoiding 
a loss. Perhaps the first step in 
a program of understanding what 
makes jobs is to disabuse our 
minds of the idea that there is 
something unholy about making 


a profit. It is good, healthy and 
desirable that business make 
profits. Only as business profits 


does it make jobs. Making money 
and making jobs go hand in hand. 
Jobs and full employment being 
what we want, and most certainly 
need, we should do what we can 
to create them. 

Now if the small business man 
sees a chance to make a profit, 
and has sufficient confidence that 
he can overcome the risks, make 
the profit and keep enough of it 
to make it worthwhile to under- 
take the risks, he engages in some 
new activity, thus providing work 
for himself, and, depending upon 
the size of the project, for a num- 
ber of other people. If the big busi- 
ness executive sees a chance to 
make a profit and has sufficient 
confidence that his organization 
can overcome the risks, make the 
profit and keep enough of it to 
make it worthwhile to undertake 
the risks, he instructs his organi- 
zation to engage in the new activ- 
ity, thus providing work for 
others, and, depending upon the 
size of the project, for possibly 
even a few thousand people. 


On the other hand, if the small 
business man should see a chance 
to make a profit, but concludes 
that the possible profit is not suf- 
ficiently large to compensate for 
the additional worry of possible 
labor troubles and satisfying addi- 
tional governmental restrictions 
and regulations, nor sufficiently 
arge to premit him, after paying a 
heavy tax, to keep enough to 
make it worthwhile to undertake 
the risks, he does not engage in 
the possible new activity and thus 
does not provide work for anyone. 
Similarly, if the big business exec- 
utive sees a chance to make a 
profit, but concludes that the pos- 
sible profit is not sufficiently 
large to compensate for the addi- 
tional worry that would be 
brought to his organization over 
possible labor troubles and in 
satisfying additional governmen- 
tal restrictions and regulations, 
nor sufficiently large to permit 
the organization, after paying a 
heavy tax, to keep enough to 
make it worthwhile to undertake 
the risks, he disapproves of the 
possible new venture and thus 
possibly even a few thousand jobs 
are not provided. 

A business man, whether he is 
“big” or “small,” needs little be- 
sides a chance to make a profit 
and keep enough of it to make the 
undertaking attractive and worth- 


while. Success must be profitable 
after taxes, not merely before 
taxes. In order to induce business 


to take risks, and thus to provide 
the jobs we need to balance the 
budget, and for other purposes, 
we should remove as many as 
possible of the artificial barriers 
that have been placed on the road 
to success in the past few years. 


the soundness and stability of the!’ These barriers include govern- 
monetary system, and the end of ‘ mental regulation and regimenta- 





tion. We need to restore freedom | 
to enterprise, to allow a man to 
test his capacity against the nat- 
ural hazards of any business ven- 
ture, rather than the hazards of 
complying with endless laws and 
rules and regulations. 


Confidence in Future of Business 
Necessary 

So far in this discussion ref- 
erence to confidence has meant 
the confidence that the individual 
citizen has in the soundness and 
stability of the money he has and 
uses. When speaking of pros- 
perity, one cannot avoid speaking 
also of confidence which the busi- 
nessman has in the future pos- 
sibilities of business. In order to 
have the benefit of full employ- 
ment, we must have an atmos- 
phere in which business men have 
confidence in the possibility of 
making profits. This confidence, 
being again an individual attitude 
of mind, depends upon many con- 
siderations, not the least of which 
are the feelings that business will 
be encouraged, not hampered in 
the new ventures, that success 
will be rewarded, not penalized, 
that it will be free to make its 
own decisions, that it will not be 
cajoled or persecuted, that it will 
not be faced with governmental 
competition, that it will not be 
subjected to undue regulations 
and restrictions and finally that 
the Government will not embark 
upon unsound fiscal and social 
ventures, especially such as would 
destroy the stability of the econ- 
omy. In short, business will pro- 
vide jobs when it feels that Gov- 
ernment and the people are in a 
frame of mind to support business 
expansion rather than support 
measures that hamper, restrict 
and depress business. When he 
feels that these depressive meas- 
ures are in store for business gen- 
erally, he is afraid to take a 
chance on expansion. When he 
has confidence that the people 
will support business generally, 
he has confidence in the future 
and is willing to expand and 
anxious to take risks and provide 
the jobs that go with such ex- 
pansion and risks. This feeling 
of confidence or fear is usually 
widespread. The conditions that 
lead one business man to be fear- 
ful or confident are likely to make 
businessmen generally, fearful or 
confident at the same time. Gen- 
eral confidence makes for pros- 
perity and tends to encourage 
each business man, large and 
small, to expand and provide jobs. 
General fear makes for depression 
and tends to discourage each 
business man, large and small 
from expanding and making jobs. 


Inflation Due to Lack of Confi- 
dence in Monetary Stability 
Means Unemployment 
and Depression 


It must be emphasized that con- 
fidence of business men in the 
future profit possibilities of busi- 
ness, in the advisability of ex- 
panding and providing the in- 
creased jobs we want and need, 
hinges very largely upon the con- 
fidence of the people as a whole 
in the stability of the monetary 
system. If the people lose faith 
in the soundness of their money 
as has been discussed, an artificial 
demand for goods is developed 
which leads toward, if not to, dis- 
astrous inflation. The business 
man seeks a sound, genuine de- 
mand for his products, and not 
the unsound, artificial demand of 
inflation. The former, he realizes. 
is beneficial to the entire econ- 
omy, including his own business: 
the latter is disastrous to the en- 
tire economy, including his own 
business, and will quickly run its 
course of devastation and ruin 
him in the race, along with every- 
one else. 


_ Hence, all those policies out- 
lined above that give rise to fear 
of inflation, give rise to fear in 
the mind of the business man for 





his business. Instead of seeing 
the prospect of profit, he sees the 


prospect, or at least the Possibility 
vi 1uss. Consequently, instead of 
expanding and providing jobs and 
full employment, he contracts 
and unemployment is the result. 
Too many people in their minds. 
associate inflation with boomin, 
business activity and full em. 
ployment. An inflation due to - 
genuine demand, based on a rea} 
need for goods, may bring such 
conditions, until supply and de. 
mand are brought into balance. a< 
outlined at the outset of this dis. 
cussion. But inflation that is qis. 
astrous, that stems from fear of 
the future value of the money of 
the people, that faces us here ac 
a possibility, brings with it fea, 
for the future of business, ang 
brings not full employment ang 
booming business activity, but in- 
stead unemployment and depres. 
sion.And such conditions are the 
more unbearable as unemploy- 
ment becomes more widespread 
at the very time that prices for 
everything are zooming upward. 


“Compensatory Spending” Willi 

Do More Harm Than Good 

Now there is considerable talk 
to the effect that if “business” 
does not provide the jobs neces. 
sary to full employment, the Gov- 
ernment will. Certainly govern. 
ments, national and local, can 
well plan to spend money for 
worthwhile needed capital im- 
provements when employment is 
slack, more so than when employ- 
ment is full. By thus adjusting 
expenditures that would be made 
at sometime regardless of busi- 
ness conditions, government can 
do real good. Beyond that point, 
however, it is likely to do more 
real harm than good. If there is 
unemployment of distressing pro- 
portions, it is because business- 
men are afraid of the future and 
do not have confidence in the fu- 
ture profit possibilities. It may 
seem harsh to say that people go 
without jobs because _ business- 
men are not willing to undertake 
the chances of making profits. It 
may seem even harsher to say 
that such a condition calls for no 
artificial or governmental meas- 
ures. 

In truth, no artificial or govern- 
mental measure can correct such 
a condition. Being fearful of the 
future profit possibilities is sim- 
ply an attitude of mind on the 
part of the business man. Coercive 
measures cannot change his fear 
into confidence. Only a change 
of attitude can make him confi- 
dent and willing to expand and 
provide jobs. He must be in- 
duced, not coerced to change his 
attitude. The inducement must 
consist of the removal of the con- 
ditions that gave rise to the fear. 
When those conditions are re- 
moved, confidence will automatic- 
ally appear, for the business man 
is always anxious to make a prof- 
it, and a good business man is al- 
ways alert to possibilities of mak- 
ing a profit. 

If the Government should adopt 
the policy of making work for all 
those who want work and cannot 
get it in private employment. 
such a policy is likely to accen- 
tuate the reasons for unemploy- 
ment. Businessmen are likely t° 
grow more fearful of the future, 
under such a policy. First, they 
become fearful of the fiscal ¢f- 
fects of the greater expenditures 
that the Government undertakes. 
especially if such expenditures 
result in deficits. Second, they be- 
come fearful of the added (@* 
burden which such expenditures 
must bring. Third, they become 
fearful of governmental comp¢''~ 
tion with business. Fourth, rea'!?~ 
ing that other businessmen *'© 
likewise becoming more fearfu! 
the future of business, they ‘°°" 
that the day is further remove“ 
when private business will as°!" 
provide the sound, full emp!°y- 
ment that is necessary to pro>" 
perity. Fifth, they become feartt! 
of having to endure repress!'* 
governmental policies. f 

The advocates of this theory °* 
“compensatory spending” ¢!a'™ 
that a certain amount of spendi"> 
is what is required to keep '* 
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economy humming at a good level 
with everyone employed, that 
when private business for any 
reason fails to spend that much 
the Government can step in and 
spend enough to compensate for 
the amount which private busi- 
ness is not spending, and that 
after thus “compensating” for this 
failure of business to spend en- 
ough, the economy will again be 
humming and will carry on from 
there without “compensation” 
from the Government. Back in 
1933 the same program was tried, 
although then it was called 
“priming the pump.” The pump 
was to be primed with a little 
“compensatory spending” and 
after a little priming the pump 
would carry on. Well, the ‘“com- 
pensation” was kept up until 1937. 
When it was withdrawn then, the 
pump suddenly went dry again; 
so it was again promptly ‘com- 
pensated” with more “priming.” 
This “compensatory spending” was 
continued until in 1940 we had 
10,000,000 unemployed. In 1941, 
the compensation was vastly ac- 
celerated in the form of war time 
spending, which still continues. 


In all that time the policy did 
not cure the unemployment, be- 
cause it did not remove the cause 
of unemployment, which was the 
fear of businessmen to expand and 
provide jobs. Most certainly the 
Government cannot continue with 
its vast outlays for compensation 
that did bring full employment 
with the war, for if such outlays 
be continued, the monetary sys- 
tem will collapse in a disastrous 
inflation. A better substitute ior 
further attempts at “compensatory 
spending” would be a sincere and 
intelligent effort to remove the 
reasons already mentioned for 
businessmen not to have confi- 
dence in the future. 

In some quarters there appears 
to be the thought that the Govern- 
ment can support huge post-war 
expenditures, carry the tremen- 
dous debt burden and perhaps 
even balance the budget, simply 
by allowing the price level to rise 
so that the “national income” will 
be sufficiently high in dollars to 
enable the Government to collect 
all the taxes it needs. If the 
“national income” is high due to 
a healthy, active economy, pos- 
sibly the budget can be balanced, 
as already stated, and as is de- 
voutly to be sought. However, if 
the “national income” is high in 
dollars only because the price 
level has been “allowed”’ to rise, 
such a high dollar level of na- 
tional income will be of doubtful 
value in helping to make income 
meet expense, for expenditures 
will rise for the same reason that 
income rises. Of all the expenses 
previously listed as _ probable 
major items in the post-war bud- 
get, the only one which could be 
termed fixed in terms of dollars 
would be the item for interest on 
the public debt. The other ex- 
penses must largely be paid as 
current expenses and they would 
certainly increase as the price 
level rose, though perhaps not in 
the exact proportion. Moreover, 
even the expense of interest on 
the debt is far from fixed, for such 
a huge portion of it is in short 
term maturities, as previously 
emphasized, that much of the 
debt would have to be refunded 
during and after the rise in the 
price level, with a very great pos- 
sibility that if this price level 
rose considerably, interest rates 
would also rise. Finally, the 
mere fact of “allowing” the price 
level to rise to any considerable 
proportion may very possibly be 
the final straw in causing people 
to lose confidence in the stability 
of the soundness, and purchasing 
power of the dollar. Thus there 
would be a considerable risk of 
bringing on inflation by such a 
policy, in return for a meager, 
and certainly unfair, supposed 
benefit of paying the interest 
Surden in cheaper dollars. 

In summary, then, our gravest 
threat of a disastrous inflation 


stems from the possibility that ' 
the people may lose confidence 





Resurgence of Business Enterprise 


(Continued from page 2393) 


were told day in and day out that ) requirement for prosperity is that 
there was no hope that they would | the labor legis] 


ever have jobs, since we were 
destined always to have 10,000,000 
to 15,000,000 unemployed, radical 





ation be remodeled 
so that labor organizations can 
protect workers where protection 
is needed without needlessly 


liberalism thrived and the pur-| raising costs or obstructing full 


veyors of economic nostrums did | production. 


a land-office business. But some- 


luct These steps are es- 
sential if we are to realize the full 


thing of vast significance has hap- | potentialities of our present sit- 


pened to the nation’s pocketbook | uation. 


nerve during the war. We have 
experienced a great expansion in 
incomes and in savings with the 
result that many millions of our 
people have been lifted from the 
pauper class to the middle class. 
The people who were dispossessed 
in the early thirties have regained 
their stake in our system of pri- 
vate enterprise and they now have 
property to protect. We again 
have a middle class large enough 
and powerful enough to exercise 
a restraining force on the tenden- 
cies toward radicalism which in 
the pre-war decade chilled enter- 
prise into inaction if not retrench- 
ment. This does not mean that 
there will be no labor difficulties 
in the post-war period nor that 
the people will cease to support 
social security, but it simply shows 
that if business conditions are 
favorable, the general viewpoint 
on fiscal, monetary, investment 
and regulatory policies will be 
middle of the road instead of radi- 
cal. This fact is likely soon to 
register politically for we know 
that a few hundred thousand 
votes one way or the other makes 
the difference between election 
and defeat in our national elec- 
tions. The chances are good that 
we shall soon have Government 
policies more conducive to busi- 
ness expansion. 

We seem, furthermore, to be on 
the edge of a period of vigorous 
expansion in industry based on 
the technological changes wrought 
during the war. We now have an 
impressive list of new industries 
for development and of new 
methods, machines and materials 
to be put to use in producing old 
things more efficiently so that 
markets can be expanded. Under 
the stimulation of war there has 
been drawn from our industrial 
Jaboratories the basis for a new 
industrial revolution. Television 
and other applications of elec- 
tronics, powder metallurgy and 
the new light metals, high octane 
and diesel power, cheaper air 
transport, low cost housing, air 
conditioning, and a wide range of 
synthetic products are all ready 
for energetic development. Such 
new products and processes pro- 
vide a firm basis for solid accom- 
plishment in providing jobs for 
our people and in raising their 
standard of living beyond any- 
thing ever dreamed of before. 


With such vast potentialities 
for industrial expansion we can 
ill afford to continue the enter- 
prise-constricting policies of the 
past and it is urgently necessary 
that we release the latent forces 
making for expansion in the profit 
system. The first and most essen- 
tial step in this direction is to re- 
duce Government expenditures to 
a level where the tax burden will 
be low enough to enable business 
to expand vigorously. The second 
is to remove the obstructions to 
the flow of private savings into 
private investment. And the third 





in the soundness and stability of 
the monetary system, and this 
possibility hinges upon the fiscal 
policies the people want or permit 
the Government to follow in the 
next few years, and particularly 
upon whether or not the budget is 
soon balanced in the post-war 


period, which, finally, hinges al- | 


| 
| 


most entirely upon whether de- | 


pression be our lot then, or pros- 
perity our good fortune. Depres- 
sion or prosperity, in turn, de- 
pends _ principally upon the 
policies of the Government. 





They are not impossible 
of accomplishment if we will only 
base our policies on the assump- 
tion that without business pros- 
perity we canont have full em- 
ployment, and that business pros- 
perity depends on the existence of 
an environment where the com- 
petitive incentive for profit is per- 
mitted to spur business to increase 
investment, expand operations, 
and reduce costs. 


Hint Truman Planning 
Govt. Reorganization 


Certain Senators who prefer to 
remain anonymous have disclosed 
the fact that President Truman 
plans sweeping changes in course 
of the coming weeks in the Gov- 
ernment set-up so as to have many 
independent agencies absorbed 
into regular departments, accord- 
ing to the Associated Press from 
Washington, May 15. The re- 
visions are said to be expected to 
include Cabinet changes, possibly 
in the Treasury, Justice and La- 
bor Departments. 

Independent agencies mush- 
roomed in the depression years 
as the Government stepped into 
new regulatory capacities. There 
has been a growing demand in 
Congress for established depart- 
ments to take over the functions 
of these agencies, a demand in 
which Mr. Truman is said to be 
heartily in accord. 

The principle upon which the 
President is said to base his pro- 
gram is to have one responsible 
head for each department, with 
supervisory and advisory duties 
spread out to a group of subor- 
dinate executives. 





| 
| 
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The fact of the matter 


Where to Questionnaire ? 


(Continued from page 2391) 
is|able practices can be drawn 


that these repeated demands|from the size of a spread 


for pricing particulars tend to | alone. 


|change trade custom by mak- 
‘ing dealers always mark-up 
‘conscious. The result is they 


i 
} 


_are disposed to take smaller | 


‘gross profits than they nor- 
mally would, ignore selling 
securities of the smaller, 
lesser known corporations and 
avoid prospective investors 
not conveniently located and 
more costly to reach. Cer- 
tainly this is not a gratifying 
picture. 

The NASD should, in 
fact it is duty bound if it 
is to serve its members and 
country well, insist that 
dealers’ profits be ample 
to insure the investment in- 
dustry remaining healthy 
not only during a_ bull 
market but during those 
extended periods that keep 
cropping up when investor 
apathy prevails and sales 
are few and far between. 

A healthy investment in- 
dustry means better mar- 
kets and greater liquidity 
for securities. And when 
people can readily convert 
securities into cash they 
are more disposed to buy 
them which accelerates the 
flow of capital into job- 
making trade and industry. 

At least one by-product of 
these pricing questionnaires, 
the “5% spread interpreta- 
tion,”’ has already been emas- 
culated by the decision of the 
Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission. 

You will remember that the 

Commission decided no in- 
ferences of unfair or inequit- 








| 





It also held that one 
who takes the 5% spread or 
more does not have to sustain 
any burden of proof when he 
is charged with irregularity, 
but that the burden continues 
to be on the complainant. 

Before that decision, the 
NASD by its 5‘< spread inter- 
pretation placed a duty of ex- 
planation on the member who 
was in the toils. 

Fortunately, there were 
those who had the courage to 
lay this interpretation before 
the SEC for its determination. 

What other curiosities will 
result from this latest and 
lengthier questionnaire? 

The irony is_ two-fold: 
(1) meddling interrogation 
predicated upon the im- 
plied consent of the 
membership based upon 
their membership con- 
tracts, when the existence 
or absence of consent in 
fact, can be tested by a 
vote, and (2) setting up ex- 
pensive machinery for that 
purpose at the cost of the 
very membership which it 
affects. 

In other words, the flayed 
supply the whip. 

We shall continue to be- 
lieve that some day, in the 
not - too - distant future, ade- 
quate courage will come to 
the forefront to combat the 
change of trade custom and 
usage in the securities indus- 
try by self-regulatory bodies, 
or by public regulatory bodies. 

Such change should come 
through the medium of leg- 
islation only. 


This advertisement appears as a matter of record only and is neither an offer 
to sell nor a solicitation of offers to buy any of these securities, 


The offering is made only by the Prospectus. 
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Reconversion and Foreign Trade 


(Continued from first page) 


time our boys in every quarter of | 


the globe received a remarkably | volume of foreign trade during the | 


good diet and such a flood of war | 
supplies that they were able to 
crush the enemy. We know now 
that we have the capacity in our 
farmers, our workers and our 
management to turn out an amaz- 
ing quantity of peacetime goods. 
If we can produce for peace as we | 
produced for war, the people of 
both the United States and the 
world will be greatly benefited. 

On the United States for the 
first time falls the responsibility 
of world leadership. It is much 
the same kind of leadership as 
that which England gradually as- 
sumed after the Napoleonic wars 
a century ago. We are the only 
great nation with industries un- 
bombed, and with highways and 
railways in good working condi- 
tion. Our economy is ready not | 
only to give our own people a 
higher standard of living than 
théy have ever had but also, 
through a program of sensible in- 
vestment in those nations which 
want to help themselves, to bring 
about a restoration of world pro- 
ductivity. The “little Englanders” 
of the 19th century have their 
counterpart in the “little Ameri- 
cans” of today. The “little Eng- 
lgnders” could not see across the 
English Channel. The “little 
Americans” cannot see across the 
oceans. Fortunately, for England 
and for the world, men of vision 
triumphed in England after the 
Napoleonic wars. Long-term in- 
vestments were made all over the 
world. New countries were opened 
up. New commodities were pro- 
duced. Obstacles to foreign trade 
were removed. The 19th century 
saw the most rapid increase in 
population, with the greatest ex- 
pansion in world trade, and the 
most rapid rise in the world 
standard of living that has yet 
been seen. 

I have great faith in the vision 








of the American people. I believe 
they can rise to the challenge of 
the 20th century with as much 
vigor and foresight as that which 
marked the British in the 19th 
century. 

Every eye-witness returning 
from Europe brings back a terri- 
b'e story of desolation. All over 
tre world during the next three 
or four, years there will be a 
tremendous demand for replenish- 
rent of supplies and construction 
“terial of all kinds. For a time, 
we shall undoubtedly sell abroad 
at a rate several times as high as 
cvring the five years just before 
t!° war, when our exports aver- 
ared somewhat under 3 billions a 
ver. In so doing, we shall furnish 
jobs for millions of our workers 
ar” will ease off many of the most 
a’*’jeult problems of reconver- 
sit because, fortunately, much 
of ‘he demand from abroad will 
be for that type of heavy goods 
of ‘which we otherwise would be 
mest likely to have a surplus in 
the jperiod immediately after the 
w’~. Foreign trade will make the 
di*’*@rence between misery and 
the jgood life for several years in 
mety American communities. 


Export Licensing to Prevent 
. Inflation 


There may be a period of a 
ye*?® or two when there is grave 
dar#er of inflation in the United 
Ste*es—inflation like that which 
ocerred in 1919 and 1920, immed- 
iately following World War I. 
Div-thg that period it may be 
neressary, in order to protect both 
the }domestic and foreign con- 
s/mer, to continue certain types 
of export licenses. Once the dan- 
ger'of inflation is passed, how- 
ever, the Government must get 
out of export licensing with all 
possible speed. Government does 
not like to be a lightning rod for 
business criticism. The surest way, 
therefore. for Government to 
avoid criticism is to withdraw 
from business’ supervision of 
every kind whenever this can be 
done without harming the gen- 
eral welfare. 





I am not worried about a large 


next four or five years. The real 
trouble, as you know better than 
I, will come five or ten years 
hence, when our foreign custo- 
mers will try to find a sound 
basis of payment for the quanti- 
ties of American goods which they 
would like to buy from us. In the 


years immediately ahead, un- 
doubtedly, a large volume of | 
American investments will be 


made in many 
or later, sound business demands 
that we import more than we ex- 
port, or that we accept from for- 
eign countries a very large vol- 
ume of tourist services or gold. 
Our great mistake in the decade 
of the twenties was that we gave 
foreign nations reason to belueve 
that we never would allow them 
to send enough goods into the 
United States to balance our ex- 
ports, with no margin to pay even 
the interest on the money which 
we had loaned abroad. 


Must Lower Trade Barriers 


In extending the trade agree- 
ments program and_ providing 
authority for further cuts in im- 
port duties, we are looking ahead 
to an eventually sound two-way 
trade between the United States 
and the rest of the world. We are 
doing our part to create a situ- 
ation where the American busi- 
ness man can have, say, 90% of 
a large expanding market instead 
of a 100% of a small contracting 
market. After World War I we 
had the opportunity to lower our 
tariffs and trade with other na- 
tions on a “live and let live” basis. 
We refused to do it and had to 
pay the price in terms of reduced 
world trade and a depression in 
the decade of the thirties. During 
the twenties the truth was hidden 
from us by the large loans which 
were made abroad. The wrong 
choice made after World War I 
was also responsible for the slump 
in foreign demand for our agri- 
cultural exports. It was this wrong 
choice which made necessary the 
New Deal and its farm program. 
To stop producing for a foreign 
market which no longer existed, 
the farmers found it necessary to 
use the centralizing power of 
Government. 

Today, after the second World 
War in Europe is ended, we again 
find ourselves confronted with a 
choice. This time I trust we shall 
choose the path which leads to a 
large volume of exports which 
can eventually be established on a 
sound, sustained basis. 


The enactment of the Doughton 
Bill on trade agreements is not 
enough. In addition, we must pro- 
vide for reasonable stability of 
foreign exchange and ready con- 
vertibility of currencies. For some 
years at least we must provide for 
a large volume of foreign invest- 
ments at moderate rates of inter- 
est. We must hold down the re- 
strictive practices of cartels. We 
must protect the producers of 
those raw materials which move 
in world trade from that type of 
chronic surplus situation which 
destroys purchasing power. I am 
thinking particularly of sugar. 
coffee and wheat. International 
commodity agreements, however, 
should not have as their sole pur- 
vose the protection of the produc- 
er. The consumer is just as im- 
vortant as the producer, and his 
interests should be recognized in 
all international commodity agree- 
ments. 

In speaking of world commod- 
ity agreements, I recognize that, 
in case we have a lowering of 
trade barriers in the United States 
and the British Empire and full 
employment in both the United 
States and England, the market 
for the great raw materials which 
move in world trade may be so 
brisk as to make it possible for 
the producers to get along without 
such agreements. If, however, the 
larger manufacturing nations of 
the world, whether by high tar- 
iffs, cartel agreements or other- 


wise, adopt scarcity policies which 
/result in unemployment, the raw 
material producers of the world 
will find it absolutely essential, 
|out of self-protection, to set up 
| machinery for international com- 
modity agreements. 

Private trade in both the do- 
mestic and the foreign field will 
find itself on trial as never before 
during the years immediately 
ahead. Many of the war agencies 
will drop most of their controls 
with great speed as soon as Japan 
has been defeated. Certain con- 





lands. But, sooner | 
}end of governmentally managed 


trols will be dropped during the 
next few months. Every true 
American will be happy to see the 


trade. We don’t want to see the 
debtor nations of the world com- 
pelled to do what Germany did 
during the thirties—that is, resort 
to governmentally supervised bi- 
lateral trade schemes. 


No Total “Planned Economy” 


We are not going to have a 
planned economy in the United 
States, but our Congressmen and 
Government administrators will 
find it necessary to do some very 
definite planning with regard to 
certain functions to which every 
government should give the most 
careful attention, namely, taxes, 
tariffs, fiscal policy, fair competi- 
tion and conservation of irre- 
placeable natural resources. We 
in the United States shall never 
permit governmental totalitarian- 
ism. Neither must we allow what 
William Allen White called “pri- 
vate totalitarianism.’ Concentra- 
tion of economic power in the 
hands of a few private individuals 


opportunities of small business 
men, farmers and workers than 


in the hands of Government. 


We must plan to keep our eco- 
nomic system on an open, com= 
petitive basis. We must plan for 


States is in a position to demon- 
strate to the whole world that 
her great political and economic 
power will be used for neither 
imperialistic nor scarcity pur- 
poses. No war damage touched 
our factories. Our people by the 
millions have learned new skills. 
No nation ever had such an op- 
portunity to help the world to- 
ward peace and abundance as the 
United States has right now. On 
the other hand, we can, by mak- 
ing the wrong decisions, place 
such a strain on the other nations 
of the world as to make World 
War III inevitable. 


The Commerce Department 


It is appropriate that the Secre- 
tary of Commerce, charged with 
the duty of fostering, promoting 
and developing foreign commerce. 
should speak in New York during 
Foreign Trade Week. It is right 
that he should talk about the 
great service which the Depart- 
ment of Commerce can, and 
should, render to those Americans 
who are engaged in the day bv 
day activity of selling goods 
abroad and importing from 
abroad. The Department of Com- 
merce used to render a great serv- 
ice to foreign traders. It is pre- 
paring to render that same service 
again as soon as war restrictions 
are removed. We intend to coop- 
erate in the closest possible way 
with the Commercial Attaches 
and other commercial officers of 
the Foreign Service of the United 
States. For all practical purposes 
we look upon them as being in the 
Department of Commerce. It is 
the purpose of these men to serve 
the entire United States, by co- 
operating with the Department of 
Commerce in helning individual 
business men with their foreign 
trade problems. If the Commercial 
Attaches abroad. or the men in 
the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce are not doing 
a good job, I want to hear about 
it. There is every indication that 
they will do a good job. Thev 
know that foreign markets will 
be soon opening up again in a 
big wavy, and that a great volume 
of work will be descending upon 
them. If they need further per- 





can do even more to restrict the 


concentration of economic power 


maximum production. The United 


sonnel to 1d, ) 
sure that Secretary Stettinius will 
be glad to join with me in mak- 
ing a proper presentation to the 
Bureau of the Budget. 

During the past month I have 
been talking with various people, 
both in the trade and in the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, about the methods 
used when the Bureau had the 
reputation of being one of the 
greatest foreign trade promoting 
agencies in the world. We intend 
to learn all we can from past 
experience, both governmental 
and private. We intend to foster, 
promote and develop both Amer!- 
can exports and American invest- 
ments abroad. But we don’t in- 
tend to repeat the mistake of ac- 
quiescing in short-sighted policies 
which will make it impossible for 
foreign countries to sell us their 
goods and services. 

The Commercial Attaches of 
the Foreign Service have been 
asked for fresh surveys of cur- 
rent economic conditions, so that 
we may have their estimate as to 
just what the state of the foreign 
markets will be, now that the Eu- 
ropean war is over. We want to 
help foreign traders to re-estab- 
lish connections in the liberated 
areas just as soon as conditions 
over there will permit renewal 
of direct international trading 
between private firms. 

We are building up again as 
fast as possible the system of in- 
formation on foreign business 
firms, known as “world trade di- 
rectory reports.” This kind of 
service was stopped in 1940, but 
we are now doing everything 
possible to revive it because we 
know that it has been of real serv- 
ice to the individual exporter and 
importer. Many foreign firms 
have ceased to exist as a result of 
the war, and the character of 
others has been changed greatly. 


It is a proper function of the 
| Department of Commerce to help 
the exporter and importer with 
that type of “commercial intelli- 
gence” with which old and pow- 
erful firms are usually familiar, 
but which small and young firms 
cannot obtain except through the 
good offices of Government. The 
Department of Commerce intends 
to keep the . business world 
promptly posted with regard to 
current changes in foreign mar- 
ket conditions—tariffs, trade con- 
trols, and unusual privileges or 
limitations which apply to Amer- 
ican firms when operating abroad. 


_ The Department of Commerce. 
inside the United States, has 26 
commercial field offices operating 
all the way from Los Angeles to 
Boston. Through these field of- 
fices the local exporter and im- 
porter can make inquiry, and thus 
get full 


may affect any particular com- 
modity. I intend to do all I ean 
to help the Department of Com- 
merce furnish American foreign 
traders with prompt and adequate 
service. 

As supplies become more freely 
available for export, certain for- 
eign markets may become over- 
loaded with American goods. This 
kind of a situation develoved 
after the last war, and resulted in 
many cancellations and heavy 
commercial losses both to the 
American shipper and the foreign 
consignee. I hope, but cannot as 
yet guarantee, that, by working 
through the Commercial Attaches 
of the State Department. we may 
be able to get information 
promptly enough so as to avoid a 


repetition of what ha 
World War I. en aoe 


The Bureau of Foreign an - 
mestic Commerce hee for ‘nite 
vears been looked on as one of 
the best agencies in the world 
for collecting certain tvpes of 
international information. Its work 
having to do with the interna- 
tional balance of payments cur- 
rent tendencies in foreign com- 
mercial policy, industrialization 
plans, etc., will be continued and 
I hope, strengthened. This type of 
information furnishes an absolute- 
ly vital guide to that type of 
planning which no nation can 





carry the load, I am | 


ull information as to the! 
changing situation abroad, as it) 


avoid if it wishes to prevent re- 
curring depressions, serious dam- 
age to the economy of other na- 
tions, and perhaps even worse. 


Information for Small Concerns 

We have no prejudice against 
large business firms in the De- 
partment of Commerce, but it jis 
my hope that in the future we 
may be able to pay more attention 
than in the past to the needs of 
the small and medium-sized busi- 
ness firms, who find it more diffj- 
cult to get certain types of infor- 
mation about foreign markets. [ 
trust that the medium and small- 
sized export firms will work with 
Congress, after clarifying their 
own minds, to discover just what 
changes should be made in the 
Webb-Pomerene law to make it 
a better servant of the small busi- 
ness man engaged in (foreign 
trade. Certain amendments are 
probably desirable but sugges- 
tions as to these ame.idments 
should come from the trade. 

Recently, I mentioned to a Con- 
gessional committee the need for 
looking into the British and Can- 
adian experience with export 
credit insurance. As a result of 
my suggestions, a certain amount 
of discussion has been stirred up 
in the trade but there seems to 
be no concensus of opinion. I trust 
the discussion will continue until 
there is some agreement as to 
whether our exporters. need such 
facilities and safeguards to put 
them on an even basis with their 
foreign competitors in the export 
field. 


If we are to avoid the mistakes 
of the twenties, it is important 
that we start now specialized re- 
search to discover just what types 
of irnports will best help the econ- 
omy of the United States. We 
must learn to look on imports as 
a benefit to the United States, not 
as a damage. As a part of looking 
into the need for increased im- 
ports, we might well start an 
examination into the special 
problems of those _ businesses 
which may be damaged by larger 
imports. I trust we can find ways 
of cooperating with foreign na- 
tions to remove obstacles which 
interfere with the granting of 
passports and visas. A greatly in- 
creased American tourist traffic 
can serve as a basis for expansion 
of exports. A billion dollars ob- 
tained from a greatly expanded 
tourist traffic can serve just as 
effectively for expanding our ex- 
ports as a billion dollars obtained 
from increased imports of foreign 
goods. The billion dollars spent by 
American tourists has certain ad- 
vantages because ordinarily no 
domestic firm is damaged thereby 
even indirectly. In this connec- 
tion, I have been interested in 
suggestions from the trade press 
that the big stores should use 
their display windows to drive 
home to the public the stake 
which we all have in an exvand- 
ing two-way foreign trade based 
on sympathy and understanding 
with all the peoples of the world. 


In conclusion, I wish to state 
that in my opinion foreign trade 
is important not only as a_source 
of material well being. Foreign 
trade is a material symbol of the 
ties which hold the world to- 
gether. In all truth, we are mem- 
bers “one of another.’ We recog- 
nize this when we reduce the ob- 
stacles to trade. And this is esne- 
cially important for the smaller 
nations. Only two nations in the 
world can safely talk about the 
luxury of self-containment. The 
smaller nations look at the great 
nations with anxiety, knowing 
that they can by sudden ad arbi- 
trary action cause the small peo- 
ples the most extreme hardship. 
To us here in the United States 
great power has been given. On 
us a great responsibility has been 
placed. From us great service will 
be expected. We may not in every 
case get thanks for our assistance, 
but in following our higher im- 
pulses and aspirations we shall 
find that by helping others wé 
have also helped ourselves. Nev- 
ertheless. I say it is our “duty to 





‘trade with the world with cour- 
age and foresight, expanding first 
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our exports and eventually our | 
imports. It is up to you, the lead- 
ers in foreign trade, to push this 
great work. As Secretary of Com- 
merce, I shall be glad to do what 
I can to help you. 

* a Es 

In addressing the Institute of 
World Affairs of the New School 
of Social Research in New York 
City following the above dis- 
course, Secretary Wallace spoke 
of the policy which might be pur- 
sued by the United States in) 
maintaining peaceful relations and | 
international trade _ with other | 
powers and in fostering world 
trade by lending aid to the ad-| 
vancement and industrial rela- 
tions with backward countries. 
In this address, Secretary Wallace | 
said: 

Technology and war have de- 
stroyed western Europe as the 
center of world power. The two 
powers which now come to the 
top have no colonies and do not) 
believe in colonies. They both | 
claim to have great respect for 
the rights of small peoples but 
both have occasionally stepped 
over the line when the principle 
of national defense is involved. 
The two nations are so geograph- 
ically placed that they have never 
had conflicting basic interests. 
The Russian and American people 
instinctively like each other. 
Neither the Russian nor the 
American people wishes to use 
modern technology as an instru- 
ment of war. We want to raise 
ihe standard of living of our peo- 
ples and we do not want to ex- 
ploit other people. ; 

Both the Russians and Ameri- 
cans in their different ways are 
groping for a way of life which 
will enable the common man 
everywhere in the world to get 
the most good out of modern 
technology. 

This does not mean there is 
anything irreconciliable in our 
aims and purposes. Those who so 
proclaim are wittingly or unwit- 
tingly looking for war and _ that, 
in my opinion, is criminal. We in 
the United States are certain our 
methods will bring more liberty 
and a higher standard of living. 
The Russians are equally certain 
that if they are given the oppor- 
tunity of peaceful development, 
their system will eventually de- 
liver the most satisfaction to their 
people. Both of us believe in the 
maximum use of technology and 
both of us believe in peace. Both 
of us want to see the so-called 
baekward nations industrialized 
so that the standard of living may 
be more uniform over the entire 
world. 

Recent developments in elec- 
tronics and chemistry tend more 
and more to free all nations from 
dependence on specific resources. 
Idealistic reformers who _ have 
long tried to raise the standard of 
living of the poor and the back- 
ward peoples.now receive unex- 
pected. help from a_ technology 
which in. the lifetime of some in 
this room will make it possible 
for nearly every industrious peo- 
ple in the world to enjoy a good 
standard of living. The irresistible 
trend of the modern industrial 
system is toward world-wide 
equalization of techniques. 

This trend toward equalization 
reverses the order of world trade 
which grew up in the nineteenth 
century. Sixty years ago a few 
hundred million people in western 
Europe and eastern United States 
owned the world’s workshop. Out 
of it they drew great profits and 
the egotism to proclaim cultural 
and political leadership. This 
over-lordship of the western na- 
tions has passed. We now know 
that no one world region can long 
claim exclusive economic leader- 
Ship. In the years immediately 
ahead we see the United States, 

ussia, and the British Empire 
Producing perhaps 85% of the 
world’s industrial output. But we 
also see the stirrings of a rapidly | 
expanding industrial conscious- 
ness in Latin America, China and 
the Near East. Shall we minister 


| into 


| trial 





to that consciousness with the 


Services of experts and the sale' 
Or should we _ con- 


of goods? 


sciously endeavor to prevent the 
industrialization of the so-called 
backward nations by withdrawing 
from the world market? 

Personally, I have no question 
as to our decision. I shall not go 
the economic arguments 
which are weighty. The political, 
security reasons are enough for 
me. We must trade in the most 
friendly way possible with Latin 
America because that is our back 
door. We must trade with Eng- 
land and western Europe because 
that is our side door. We must 
trade with Russia to prevent the 
world splitting into two hostile 
ideological camps. We must trade 
with China because the future 
peace of the world may depend 
on the friendly and sound indus- 
development of this great 
agricultural people. 

We are only 140 million people 
in the United States even though 
we do have half the world’s in- 
dustrial power. 90% of the world 
is in trouble because of the war. 
It is not only good business and 
the last word in unselfishness but 
the highest altruism to help the 
90%. 

Backward Areas 

Everywhere, for our own sake 
and the world’s sake we must do 
our utmost to help the devastated 
and so-called backward nations to 
produce, transport and distribute 
goods in an ever-increasing flow 
to their starving, sick and under- 
privileged people. We cannot do 
the work for these peoples but we 
can point the way and we can 
furnish the “seed” capital and the 
knowledge of how to use “seed”’ 
capital to produce a “high stand- 
ard of living” crop. 

The so-called backward areas of 
the world have a total population 
of more than one billion persons. 
It probably will be impossible for 
these areas rapidly to bring about 
widespread education, the build- 
ing of dams, the construction of | 
highways and airports, and the 
building of factories without help 
from the United States or Eng- | 
land. In some cases, the smaller | 
nations of western Europe may | 
be able to help. As we look back 
over the history of the world, we 
see only three nations which were 
able suddenly without extensive | 
foreign capital to change from a) 
primitive to an_ industrialized 
economy. These three were Ger- | 
many after 1870, Japan after 1890, 
and Russia after 1920. The most. 
spectacular of the three was Rus- | 
sia’s progress, especially after | 
1928. But we must remember that | 
under the Czarist regime a better 
foundation had been laid, espe- | 
cially with regard to highway and 
riverway communications than) 
most people realize. Also, we must 
remember that in Germany, Japan | 
and Russia it was possible to di- 
rect the sentiments of the people | 
in a more powerful way than in| 
the nations which permit of free) 
democratic expression. The edu- 
cation of all the people was fo-) 
cused on limited objectives and | 
the desired results were achieved. | 
There will be less future conflict 
in the world, in my opinion, if. 
England, and especially the United | 
States help China to educate her | 
people and to industrialize. We. 
don’t want China to use the. 
methods used by Japan. There is. 
a greater probability of a strong) 
democratic China if we help her. 
in the post-war period than if she | 
follows the methods of either, 
Japan or Soviet Russia and tries 
to do it chiefly by herself. 

I am not saying that we should 
be a Santa Claus to China, or arty 
other part of the world. We shall 
make fair business profits out of 
helping China get on the path to. 
industrialization and we_ shail 
help, I hope, strengthen her 
friendship for us. 

We shall build economic and 
cultural relations which will give 
us a powerful and helpful voice 
for peace in the Orient. But ‘it 
should be made clear when we 
help China that we have no de- 
sire for political power in Asia. 
We are interested only in peace 
and trade, and not in opening up 
of the backward areas so that we 
may eventually exercise sov- 


! 
ereignty over dependent peoples. | 


We have no use either for old-| 
fashioned imperialism or eco- 
nomic imperialism. But, for our | 


own sake, we want to help the! 
backward peoples of the world to| 
learn the secret of the abundant 
life so that eventually they may 
stand on their own feet and con- | 
tribute in their own way to an 
expanded world trade. In this re- 
spect I think the United States | 
has a better record than any other 
great power. 


Co-ordinated Investments Abroad 


To improve our record and to 
avoid the mistakes we made after 
World War I, both our financiers 
and our industrialists must co- 
operate so any investments abroad 
may be carefully co-ordinated. 
Undoubtedly, the Department of 
Commerce and other Government 
agencies can be of help when it 
comes to discussing such problems 
as loans versus direct investments; | 
whether such loans should be} 
made by Government or by pri-| 
vate agencies; and whether the'! 
loans should be free or tied. From | 
time to time the larger financial | 
concerns and the leading Govern- | 
ment agencies in the foreign field 
should counsel with Congressional | 
leaders concerning the relation-| 
ship between our foreign trade 
policy and investments abroad, | 
tariff policy, tourist expenditures, 
etc. Our Commercial Attaches | 
abroad, working in close co-oper- 
ation with the Department of | 
Commerce and those business men | 
interested in foreign trade, can | 
work out a program of foreign | 
trade promotion which will not} 
merely make money for the busi- | 
ness men of the United States but | 
will be of the very greatest serv- | 
ice to those so-called backward | 
nations which are trying to ex-| 
pand their economy along sound | 
lines. | 

As I think about the funda-| 
mentals of our problem, I am con- | 
vinced that an important contri- | 
bution can be made through Gov- | 
ernment by continuous emphasis | 

! 





on fundamental scientific research. 
This will not be to the disadvan- | 
tage of any private research insti- | 
tutions. Quite the contrary! I) 
have had the opportunity for many 
years of watching the inter-play 
between the fundamental scien- 
tific work in agriculture conduct- 
ed by the Federal and State Gov- 
ernments and the research work 
conducted by private agricultural] 
institutions. Private agriculture 
has been immensely helped, not 
harmed by Government. I hope to 
see the day when the scientific 
work in the Department of Com- 
merce is enormously strengthened. 
It must be strengthened if in the 
post-war period American science 
is not to lose ground to Russian 








— — 


and English science. Every bit of 
fundamental scientific research 
sooner or later has its industrial 
implications, and finally its effect 
on exports and imports. Our econ- 
omists in the Department of Com- 
merce can, if they keep fully 
abreast with the latest funda- 


mental scientific and technological | 


developments, arrive at conclu- 


| Sions year by year as to the areas 


of the world which most need cer- 
tain types of capital and certain 


| types of commodity imports, while | 


at the same time they can make | 


estimates as to what the eventual 
exports from these areas will be 
if development has taken place. 

I understand that the Institute 
of World Affairs, which is asso- 
ciated with the New School for 
Social Research, has been engaged 
in some such study. We in the De- 
partment of Commerce will be 
glad to co-operate with you in 
every way possible in this work, 
just as we shall be glad to co- 
operate in every way possible 
with those more actively engaged 
in the day by day transactions of 
foreign trade. We believe it is 
necessary to take into considera- 
tion both the short-run and the 
long distance points of view. We 
are glad to have the time and dis- 
position to go into the funda- 
mentals of what I like to call the 
seismology of ‘“‘scienomics.” 

International peace and higher 
standards of living for the peoples 
of the world will depend on the 
intelligence with which we deal 
with our international economic 
problems. High levels of produc- 
tion and distribution, opportuni- 
ties for new capital investment, 
and maintenance of full employ- 
ment on a sustained basis in the 
United States as well as through- 
out the world, will depend in con- 
siderable measure on the extent 
to which the nations of the world 
are prepared to recognize their 
interdependence, and to co-oper- 
ate in determining and achieving 
economic objectives that are mu- 
tually advantageous. The United 
States, in its own interest, as well 
as in the interest of the poorer 
nations, must be prepared to play 
an active role in promoting the 
industrialization of the backward 
areas of the globe. Actions, such 
as this, designed to increase the 
productivity, the purchasing 
power, and the standard of living 
of the poorer peoples of the world 
would not only promote worthy 
international social and economic 
objectives, but would also help as- 
sure prosperity and avoid post- 
war collapse at home. Moreover, 
and perhaps of greatest import- 
ance, achieving a sound interna- 
tional economic order is a funda- 
mental prerequisite to the preser- 
vation of peace. The Bretton 
Woods proposals, the pending re- 


ciprocal trade and tariff legisla- 
tion, and the San Francisco Con- 
ference are the types of measures 
that have the central purpose of 
establishing mechanisms and goals 
to permit orderly international co- 
operative action towards commc 1 
objectives. Their objectives should 
have backing and active support 
of all persons and organizations 
interested in prosperity and world 
peace. 
Looking toward the future, I 
Wish to express it as my belief 
that the doctrine of “noblesse 
oblige” should apply not merely 


| to individuals but also to nations. 














I have observed that this doctrise 
applied in private life usually 
pays the individual business man. 
This doctrine applied in interna- 
tional life will, in my opinion, pay 
the United States. It will pay the 
United States in short-time busi- 
ness returns, and it will also fur- 
nish the best guarantee for future 
peace. The one way in which the 
United States can effectively as- 
sist in guaranteeing the long-time 
peace of the world is by helping 
to promote economic conditions 
everywhere that will favor con- 
tinuous growth of freedom and 
equality in all the lands. 
—— —— 


Overseas Counsel Inc. 
To Aid Foreign 
Business Problems 


Overseas Counsel, Inc., with of- 
fices at 15 Broad Street, New 
York City, has been organized to 
assist corporations, firms and in- 
dividuals in the intelligent so'u- 
tion of their foreign business 
problems. 

The men responsible for Ov«r- 
seas Counsél are Imrie de Vezh 
and Franklin Field. 

Imrie de Vegh is a consulting 
economist with a _— successful 


practice at 122 East 42nd Strect, 
the author of pioneering studics 
in interlational trade and pav- 
ments. In the past Mr. de Vegh 
had been the economist of Scud- 
der, Stevens & Clark, investment 
counsel, and assistant to the pro- 
duction Vice-Chairman at the 
War Production Board. 

Franklin Field was formerly a 
partner in J. E. Swan & Co., New 
York affiliate of Swan, Culbert- 
son & Fritz of Shanghai, Manila, 
Buenos Aires and Montevideo. 
Prior to that he was assistant 
Vice-President in the foreign de- 
partment of the Bank of the Man- 
hattan Co. 
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Business Man’s Domestic Politics Overshadow 


Bookshelf 


Bank of England, The—A his- 
tory, in two volumes—Sir John 
Clapham — The Macmillan Co., 
60 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. | 
—cloth—$7.50 per set. 





Current Problems in Wage Pol- 
icies—-Selected references—Indus- | 
trial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.— 
paper—10¢. 








Collective Bargaining by Su- 
pervisory and Technical Person- 
nel—Selected references—Indus- 


trial Relations Section, Princeton 
University, Princeton, N. J.— 
paper—10¢. 





Electric Light and Power In- 
dustry in the United States—A 
Review of 1944—Edison Electric 
Institute, 42 Lexington Avenue, 
New York 17, N. Y.—paper. 





Employment Tests in Industry 
and Business—A selected anno- 
tated bibliography, 1945—-Indus- 
trial Relations Section, Depart- 
ment of Economics and Social In- 
stitutions, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.—paper—50 cents, 





Guaranteed Employment and 
Income Stabilization — Selected 
references — Industrial Relations 
Section, Princeton University, 
Princeton, N. J.—paper—10¢. 





International Conciliation — 
May, 1945—‘‘Consensus of Amer- 
ican and Canadian Views on the 
International Court of the United 
Nations Organization”; “Congress 
and the Ratification of Treaties”, 
and “The United States and Inter- 
national Agreements,” by Quincy 
Wright—Carnegie Endowment for 
International Peace, 405 W. 117th 
Street, New York 27, N. Y. 








Latin American Markets—Ab- 
stracts and Annotations of a se- 
lected list of references—Business 
Information Bureau, Cleveland 
Public Library, Cleveland 14, O. 
—paper—10¢. 








Pattern of Inflation, The— 
—Charted study—National Indus- 
trial Conference Board, Inc., 247 
Park Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
—paper—on request. 





_ Planning for the Future—Cur- 
rent economic problems—Finance 
and the Stock Exchange—Ludwig 
Bendix, of Bendix, Luitweiler & 
Co., New York Stock Exchange 


members — International Press, 
121 Varick Street, New York, 
N. Y.—$1.00. 





Rough Waters—A short story of 
insurance and insurance broker- | 
age, written from the layman’s 
point of view, semi-humorous in) 
treatment, and_ illustrated with | 
sketches by Alain, the cartoonist | 
——issued in connection with their 
100th anniversary by Johnson & | 
Higgins, insurance brokers, 63 | 
Wall Street, New York City. 


' 








Variations in Farm Incomes and | 
Their Relation to Agricultural | 
Policies — Agricultural Depart- | 
ment, Chamber of Commerce of) 
the United States, Washington 6, | 
D. C.—paper—may be had on re- | 
quest. 


Robert Bourne With 
Conrad, Bruce & Go. 


(Special to THe Financiat CHROoNIcLe) 

SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF.— | 
Robert K. Bourne has become | 
associated with Conrad, Bruce & | 
Co., Russ Building. Mr. Bourne | 
was previously with Geo. H.. 
Grant & Co., and prior thereto, 
was manager of the trading de-_ 
partment of the local office of | 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & | 
Beane. 
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Security Conference Deilberations 


(Continued from first page) 


sumed that their purpose was to enlist such outside pressure to fur- | 


ther their internal domestic social program. The meaning of 
the text being obscure, the Americans in a stormy closed session suc- 
ceeded in emasculating it on the grounds of either irrelevance, re- 
dundancy, or inconsistency in interfering with domestic affairs. 


Unfortunately, however, the United States resultantly is again 
the “goat,” as it was last week when it effectively blocked the 
projected grand promises for full employment, in properly refusing 
to subscribe to lofty aims pursued with impossible procedure... . 

as Py a 

Each day’s Conference deliberations bring additional evidence 
of eyes being kept on future congressional reaction to the finished 
charter. ... Fear of legislative opposition is seen running the gamut 
irom the vital controversies over the veto power to the merest details 
of punctuation in drafting. . . . It is evidenced in trusteeship agree- 
ments that must conform to our sacred national interests; in regional 
arrangements that must preserve the Monroe Doctrine and our inter- 
American relations (in the ringing words of Senator Vandenberg); 
in the full-employment pledge that must carry a separate guarantee 
of sovereignty for the benefit of the Senate; in the World Court’s 


formulation where the vital compulsory jurisdiction provision will | 


ogrobably be abandoned through fear of autonomy—loss on the part 
of Russia and ourselves. 

It is being recalled that in the past relatively mild compulsions 
of the original World Court were opposed by the Senate; that in 
1920 and 1929 revisions were submitted to it, which it rejected and 
kept us out of the Court. And the general wording of the Economic 
and Social Council is closely following anticipation of congressional 


reaction. 
ut " * 


The issue of full employment has been settled by ingenious | 


compromise. The committee drafting the provisions for the Economic 
and Social Council finally used the relatively direct language that 
“the organization shall promote... full employment.” This had been 
opposed by the American delegates who attempted to include the 


employment issue merely in a general way as follows: “The organ- | 


ization shall promote solutions of international, social, health and 
other related problems, including those relating to the attainment 
of higher standards of living, full employment, and conditions of 
economic and social development.” 


The committee turned down the United States suggestion, but. 


in Order to alleviate our concern over congressional and other do- 


mestic objection, agreed that the formal submission of the text to. 


the full Commission shall be accompanied by a separate statement 
assuring noninterference with domestic affairs. .. . 


This safeguard is already contained in Chapter 2 of the Charter, 
but it is thought that this ‘codicil’ may be useful in reassuring 
our Congress. ... Although the addendum will be buried for all 
general purposes, it can be cited in case of legislative trouble, and 
permanently used like we research among the Federalist Papers 
to show what the founding fathers really intended. ... 


; Repeating the cleavage occurring at the Rye Conference, the 
British along with the Russians wanted the full employment pro- 
vision very strongly and definitely spelled out, while the Americans, 
supported by the Chileans, argued at length for tempering the 
language. ... 


As first choice, the United States would have preferred that 
there be no provision whatever regarding full employment: as second 
choice, her own deviously-worded proposal, and the present pro- 
vision as the most undesirable and troublesome and alternative. . . 


It is felt that the British position favoring strong reassurances 
of high employment has been prompted by considerations of domestic 
politics, enhanced particularly by her imminent crisis. .. . 

; _ The objections of the American delegation to the definite pro- 
vision were based on possible interference with domestic affairs: 
on the controversial nature of the economics involved in the meaning 
of full employment, in the necessary steps to be taken, and the 
Wallace-type of reasoning. . . 


; The business interests represented in the consultant’s group here 
objected because of misplaced emphasis in centering attention on 
employment instead of production. . . . They contend that this puts 
the cart before the horse on a world-wide scale just as does our 
(Murray) Full Employment Bill domestically. ... It waits until 
trouble has definitely become evident before taking the necessary 


steps, instead of first helping employment by removing the hin-_ 


drances to production. .. . 


The Conference Committee dealing with the functions of the 
Economic Council has practically completed its entire redraft of the 
revised text. 

(1) Generally, it represents a spelling out by technicians and 
experts, in place of the relatively political!y-minded fashioners of 
Dumbarton Oaks; 

(2) It considerably broadens the Council’s powers to act autono- 
mously with outside specialized agencies, and member countries 
including the calling of conferences. ...The Council can make 
reports to, and get reports from, specialized outside agencies, directly 


instead of through the General Assembly... . 


we oh * 
The imminent course of Reciprocal Trade Agreements extension 


legislation in Congress is vitally relevant to the World Organization. | 
clo . .. Final passage in the Senate 
without permitting further tariff reductions, or with crippling amend- 


and is being closely followed here. 


ments would: 

(A) Bode ill for the prospects for the general international 
cooperation which is so indispensable to the ultimate effectiveness 
of the Economic Council and to success by the World Orgenization: 

(B) Prevent the establishment of two-way International Trade. 


forestall International Monetary stability, and undermine the Bretton | 
. . Continued unwillingness to accept imports as the | 


Woods system. . 


only means of real payment of our exports would soon make the. 
dollar a scarce currency and upset the operations of the International | 


Monetary Fund..... 
a x a: 


Discussion with British technicians here fully confirms Eng- 
land’s future need of loans in addition to Bretton Woods. ... How- 


‘ever, a difficulty with any loaning arrangement from the United being d 


a 


States is that England’s imports to a great extent come from o}), 

countries, as the Sterling Area, Canada and Argentina... . io 
* 

The National Association of Manufacturers, which is representa. 

here officially among the consultant’s group, is supporting a renoey.., 

of the trade agreements on the present level, without further 59> 


reduction. ... 
American officials here feel that the closeness of the House 
vote, following party lines, is not significant. . . . The crux wij] be 


the Senate vote, including the Democratic Intra-Party lineup, the 
action on amendments—for frequently in the past emasculatins 
amendments have been defeated only by a shade, and the Truma, 
administration’s subsequent administrative policy. ... 
So % * 

A basic flaw of the Conference, coming to light increasing], ;. 
the unrealistic reliance on word-fashioning and legal dialectics. | ~ 
The Charter is merely an instrument whose success will depend 
entirely on the peaceful international spirit that is shown through 
the years. ... But belief is being fostered on the public that basi, 
conflicts about regionalism, trusteeship, and veto prerogatives ¢ay 
be resolved by the ingenuity of international lawyers... . 

Furthermore, there is the corrollary that the verbiage already 
employed cannot be interpreted with agreement, which augur i] fo; 
future international meetings of minds... . At the invitation of the 
big Powers, the small nations submitted to them a questionnaire cen. 
tering on the meaning of the word “procedural” as it was inserted 
at Yalta, and spelled out here. . . . This took the form of 22 specific 
|simple questions asking whether certain named functions of the 


/Security Council are or are not. .. . Subject to the veto— involving 
their classification as peaceful or forceful. . . . In the eight inier- 
vening days to this writing the big Powers have been unable to agree 
among themselves on the answers. . 

% ca % 

Today Dean Virginia Gildersleeve argued with General Smuts in 
Committee for two hours whether the words “the high contracting 
parties” or “we the people” better expressed the intent of the pre. 
amble which they are formulating. .. . 

And parts of the territorial trusteeship plan as finally drawn 
/are comprehensible to no one. ... Section 2 (d) containing text “to 
insure equal treatment in social, economic and commercial matters,” 
'which would cover the entire problem of trade, has two saving 
clauses, whose net effect is to make the entire section wholly in- 
comprehensible to its original draughtsman. . . . If the chapter has 
any meaning, it is that trusteed territories can be exploited equally 
by all if no prior agreements exist, but if special contracts do exist 
then each of such special agreements with the trusteeing power wil] 
_be continued or terminated on its so-called merits. ... 

% as oy 


There continues to be agitation for assurance about “access to 
raw materials,’ France being the latest to ask for the inclusion of a 
definite guarantee. ... But it can be reliably prophesied again that no 
' such specification will be included in the Charter. ... The meaning 
of free access is extremely indefinite and ambiguous. . .. There must 
be some quid pro quo for the producing territory which all usually 
may have the privilege of paying, but whose size and method in 
any event cannot be spelled out blanket-wise in a Charter... . And 
further complication exists in the fact of the transitionary process 
respecting the presently-mandated territories. ... 


Venezuela is pushing an amendment for “equal access to manu- 
factured goods,” which seems to typify some countries’ anticipation 
of a United Nations WPA... . 
* * * 

| Great Britain has practically abandoned her promulgation of the 
International Labor Office to be specified in the Economic and 
| Social Council. . .. The British feel that the U. S. S. R., despite its 
antipathy toward a League of Nations affiliate, will admit the Inter- 
national Labor Office as an official governmental affiliated agency, 





-| with the Soviet-ClO-controlled Workers Trade Union Conference 


| participating as a private body. ...A further compensation for Russia 
_in the matter may be arranged through ILO voting procedure. . . 
In this tri-partite body the voting procedure now is as follows: 
| Labor, 1 vote; government, 2 votes; employer, 1 vote... . As in the 
Soviet the company manager is a government employee, changing 
the above-listed category of employer te the werd “manager” will 
'give the Russian Government three votes in lieu of two in the 
/agency. . . . England has been concerned neither with the fight of 
Russia against the ILO and the League of Nations, nor in the Amer- 
ican AFL-CIO feud. . . . Hence she is backing the International 
Labor Office for the world organization on its merits. . . . This she 
does because: (1) British labor likes it for the job it has done in 





promoting labor standards throughout the world. . . . Thus it even 
has the acknowledged approval of the radical Walter Citrine. . . . (2) 
Business interests also like it because they are included. ... (3) Pa'- 


ticipation in the World Organization will give its decisions greatel 
prestige. ... 
co % a 

_On the other hand the National Association of Manufacture's. 
| officially represented at the Conference, wants the International 
Labor Office dissolved and supplanted by two separate agencies 
representing labor and business. .. . In the first place, the NAM 
contends that there is great confusion over the name. .. . The agen¢) 
originally was intended to concern itself exclusively with labor mat- 
ters such as hours of work and working conditions, standards 0! 
living; but gradually extended its activities into business, becaus¢ 
there was in the League no provision for a business body... - The 
NAM further opposes the ILO as a tri-partite organization becaus¢ 
of the inducement to intra-agency strife... . Each representativ’ 
acts in bidding for the support of the government member, inst¢® 
- yey erg cal scene to problems for the public interest. . 

s : a on j : ee ea 

organization. . . ~ ri-partite technique thus makes for a scram) 
. Barong the NAM is proposing that there be two organizations 
orld Department of Commerce and a World Department ©! 
Labor. . . . They would be opposite numbers. . . . The Departme 
of Labor would be exclusively handled by Labor interests as its 0” 
seeaes: ... The functions of the Commerce body would be fact- 
inding and recommendatory, and a depository for trade agreeme!™ 
and treaties. ...In line with its free-competition philosophy. the 
NAM wants such a business agency to draft agreements to halt the 
spread of cartels, and eventually to retire those already in existe¢¢ 


‘the new Charter. . .. presumably come within the purv! 


| Eu % Be 
As se nee approaches termination, increased thous! }* 
voted to the need for Post-Conference continuity. ..- I! © 
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—— 


assumed that the Charter will not be generally ratified within at 
least 12 months. . . . In anticipating the Economic and Social Coun- 
i] activities, a so-called “Interim Commitee” could be established. 
nder whose aegis would be bracketed agencies which will come in 
tater, like the International Bank and the Fund: the Trade and 
Labor organizations; the Food, Health, and Labor agencies. . . 
These agencies can be established on their own feet, and pursuant 
to their own Charters, and Chapter 9 of the World Organization. 
can easily be tied into the Organization as soon as it is ready to 
begin functioning. . . . If the United States is foreclosed from pay- 
ing the interim expenses (although at least moderate amounts can 
be secured from the President’s Special Fund, as did F. & A.). the 
seat of the agencies can be maintained if other countries who can 
advance the monies on a loan basis. . . . 

Meanwhile suggestions for further conferences are being made. 
; . France has formally proposed one on cultural matters during 
the summer. . . . Brazil and China today asked to have reported a 
formal declaration that a General Conference be convened within 
the next few months for the establishment of a permanent Health 
Organization. .. . Although our current Conference's frame of refer- 
ence does not cover the calling of additional conferences, the appro- 
priate Committee unanimously expressed approval, and there. is 
little doubt of their being held... . 

ot Bd 


With regard to absorption of the League of Nations resources in 
the future, it is felt here that that question must be decided both 
bv the interim organization and by the permanent World Organiza- 
tion... . It is anticipated that at least much of the League’s resources 
will be used, but that the absorption of the staff as such is only 2 
theoretical question. . . . Personnel will presumably be considered 
on its individual merits. ... Of course many of the League staff un- 
fortunately are not citizens of the new group of United Nations. 


| Dealer-Broker Investment 





Recommendations and Literature 
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(Continued from page 2394) 
& Co., 120 Broadway, New York Kingan Company — Descriptive 








S$, N..Y. circular—C. E. de Willers & Co., 
; 120 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 
Chicago Traction System — Also available is a memorandum 
Memorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135|0n Macfadden Pub. Inc. and 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3,| Sterling Engine. 
Illinois. 
Laclede - Christy Company — 





Christiana Securities — Bulletin| Memorandum available — Herzog 


Laid, Bissell & Meeds, 120 Broad- 


way, New York 5, N. Y. rk. Me 








Lea Fabrics—Discussion of in- 
teresting post-war 
Dunne & Co., 25 Broad Street, 
New York 4, N. Y. 


Consolidated Edison Co. of New 
York—Analytical study—Kidder, 
Peabody & Co., 17 Wall Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 








Continental Bank & Trust Co.— 
Late bulletin — Laird, Bissell & 
Meeds, 120 Broadway, New York 


5, N. ¥. 5, N. Y. 








Cross Co. Common Stock—An- 
alysis of reasons for considering 
this an attractive low-priced sxu- 
ation—F. H. Koller & Co., Inc., 
111 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Also available are memoranda 
on Liquidometer Corp., Great 
American Industries, Hartman To- 
bacco and New Bedford Rayon. 


and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





P. R. Mallory & Co., Inc.— 
Analytical discussion — Steiner, 
Rouse & Co., 
New York 4, N. Y. 








Federal Water & Gas Corp.— 
Study of liquidation proceedings 
—Sills, Minton & Co., Inc., 209 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 4, 
I}linois. 


Mid Continent Aijrlines, Inc., 


South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 








Flour Mills—Descriptive circu- 
lar—J. F. Reilly & Co., 111 Broad- 
way, New York 6, N. Y. 


Also available is a circular on 
Foundation Co. 


ysis, for dealers only—C. E. Un- 
terberg & Co., 61 Broadway, New 
York 6, N. Y. 





Nekoosa-Edwards Paper Ce.— 
New Memorandum—Loewi & Co., 
225 East Mason Street, Milwau- 
kee 2, Wis. 





Four Wheel Drive Auto Com- 
pany—Four-page illustrated bro- 
chure, for dealers only—Comstock 
& Co., 231 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, III. 





New York Curb Exchange Com- 
mon Stocks With Long Dividend 
Records—Tabulated list—Herbert 
E. Stern & Co., 30 Pine Street, 
New York 5, N. Y. 





Garrett Corporation—Brochure 
and statistical information, avail- 
able to dealers—Fred W. Fairman 
& Co., 208 South La Salle Street, 
Chicago 4, Ill. 





Panama Coca-Cola—Discussion 
of this situation—Hoit, Rose & 
Troster, 74 Trinity Place, New 
York 6, N. Y. 


Pfaudler Co. — Recent analysis 





General Industries Co.—Recent 
report — Mercier, McDowell & 
Dolphyn, Buhl Building, Detroit 
<6, Mich. 

_Also available a report on Na- 
tional Stamping Co. 





lined and stainless steel tanks and 
equipment — Caswell & Cy., 120 
South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 
Ill. 





Globe American Corp. — Bro- 
‘hure discussing attractive po- 
“ion and post-war outlook 
Kneeland & Co., Board of Trade 
Building, Chicago 4, Il. 








study—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 








Howell Elec. Motors—Circular 
~—Adams & Co., 231 South La 


alle Street, Chicago 4, Il]. 


Public National Bank & Trust 





& Co., 170 Broadway, New York 
situation — | 


Lipe Rollway Corporation—Cir- | 
cular—Herrick, Waddell & Co.,. 
Inc., 55 Liberty Street, New York | 


Magnavox Company—Brochure 


25 Broad Street. | 
memorandum—Kitchen & Co., 135 | 


National Radiator Co.—Anal- | 


discussing outlook for the com-_ 
pany which manufactures glass | 


notes—C. E. Unterberg & Co., 6) 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 





Reed Drug Co.—Discussion of 
class A convertible stock for in- 
come and possible appreciation. 
and the common stock as a specu- 
lation—First Colony Corporation, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 





Schenley Distillers Corporation 
—Brochure of articles they have 
been running in the Chronicle— 
write to Mark Merit, in care of 
Schenley Distillers Corporation 
350 Fifth Avenue, New York 1 
N. Y. 

Seaboard Railway Company— 
Complete arbitrage proposition on 
request—Sutro Bros. & Co., 120 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 








Segal Lock—Post-war outlook— 
Simons, Linburn & Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York 4. N. Y. 





Sheller Manufacturing Corp.— 
Descriptive memorandum—Ames, 
Emerich & Co., Inc., 105 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 3, IIl. 

Standard Dredging Corp. and 
Subsidiaries—Analysis of outlook 
|—Brailsford & Co., 208 South La 
Salle Street, Chicago 4, Il. 








TACA Airways SA.—Discus- 
sion of attractive prospects for re- 
turn and appreciation—Ward & 
_Co., 120 Broadway, New York 5, 
N. Y. Also available are late 
memoranda on: 

Du Mont Laboratories “A”; 
Great American Industries; Mas- 
sachusetts Power & Light $2 
preferred; Majestic Radio; Mag- 
navox Corp.; Electrolux; Brock- 
way Motors; Scovill Mfg.; Riley 
Stoker; Alabama Mills, Ine.; 
American Hardware; Douglas 
Shoe; Hortford-Empire; Maine 
Central Pfd.; Moxie; Southeast- 
ern Corp.; United Piece Dye 
Works; Detroit Harvester; Bos- 
ton & Maine; Buda Co.; Federal 


| Machine & Welding; Gleaner 
| Harvester; Liberty Aircraft 
Products; Lamson - Sessions; 


Berkshire Fine Spinning, Bow- 
ser, Inc.; New Jersey Worsted: 
Mohawk Rubber Co., and P. R. 
Mallory. 





Tide Water Power Co.—Analy- 
|sis—Ira Haupt & Co., 111 Broad- 
| way, New York 6, N. Y. 





| Van Dorn Iron Works—Report 
|--Hughes & Treat, 40 Wall Street, 
|New York 5, N. Y. 





Wellman Engineering Co.—De- 
scriptive circular — Simons, Lin- 
/burn & Co., 25 Broad Street, New 
| York 4, N. Y. 





Whiting Corp.—Special 
_—J. Arthur Warner & Co., 
Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


report 
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Clyde Poreclain Steel 
Bond Issue Offered 

| Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., Inc., 
and Newburger & Hano on May 29 
‘offered $500,000 15-year 5%% 
| mortgage sinking fund converti- 
| ble bonds due April 1, 1960, of the 
Clyde Porcelain Steel Corp. The 
bonds are priced to the public at 
'100% plus accrued interest. 

| Of the proceeds to be received 
| from the sale of these bonds, 
$150,000 will be used for additions 
to present plant facilities; $100,- 
(000 will be used for additional 
| equipment, and the balance will 
‘be added to working capital. 
The bonds are convertible at 
the option of the holder into com- 
'mon stock on the basis of 20 
shares of common for each $100 
|principal amount of bonds for 


Pittsburgh Railways — Current conversions made up to and in-j| man, Dillon & Co., Hallgarten & 


,cluding April 1, 1950; 15 shares 
of common up to and _ including 
April 1, 1955, and 10 shares of 


Tomorrow’s Markets 
Walter Whyte 
Savs 
| (Continued from page 2394) 
noticeable that the rails either 
stood still or showed a ten-| 
dency to go up. 

This was the first time in 
weeks that the rails displayed 

| that kind of action. Up to then 
| they were in the forefront of 
any decline. During any rally 
the rails stood still. For some 
reason Thursday showed rails 
in a different light. Traders 
who watch the tape saw in 
this a clue as to the direction 
of the next move. 

Further confirmation of 
this reversal came the follow- 
ing day, Friday. For on that 
day the industrials hit the 164 

level at least two more times. 

The first was at 11 a.m. and 
again at 1 p.m. By the time 
3 p.m. rolled around they 
|were across 165. During the 
/same hours the rails were act- 
ing still better. After having 
closed Thursday at 55.97, 
'they opened Friday at 56.15 
and finished with 57.02, hav- 
ing made a high during the 
day of 57.15. 

Monday saw almost a repe- 
tition of the last few hours of 
the previous week, except 
that the rail leadership which 
‘had previously given minor 
signs of taking over now real- 
ly pushed to the fore. Mon- 
day’s close saw the rails at 
98.29—a new high. 

As if not to be caught lack- 
ing at this point, the indus- 
‘trials also got into the race. 
Before Monday was over they 
had hit 168.75 and closed at 
168.21. No longer were there 
any indications of divergence. 
Both averages acted as a unit. 
‘Both made new highs. 

_ All this flip-flop shows at 
least one thing—so far as the 
industrials are concerned. 
The 164 point which they hit 
‘a number of times is appar- 
‘ently a level to be reckoned 
with. What made them hold 
‘at that point is something 
else again. But that they 
_would hold was indicated by 
'the action of the other aver- 
_age—-the rails. For, you may 
‘recall it was the rails which 
| pointed to lower all-around 
prices. It is possible that the 
ICC decision of two weeks 
ago changing sectional freight 
costs was the piece of news 
the rails were anticipating in 
their setbacks. When the 
news became public the rails 
Stopped going down. And 








Eversharp Inc. Debentures 


Placed on Market 

Lehman Brothers and associates 
on May 25 offered $3,000,000 Ever- 
sharp, Inc. 442% cumulative con- 
| vertible income debentures, due 
May 1, 1965, at 103 and accrued 
interest from May 1. The de- 
| bentures are convertible into com- 
/mon stock at $40 per share. Other 
members of the offering bana 
| are: Bacon, Whipple & Co., Blyth | 
| & Co., Alex. Brown & Sons, East- 





,|Co., Ira Haupt & Co., Joseph & | 
| Co., Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner | 
& Beane; Irving J. Rice & Co., | 


Company—Analysis and current common thereafter to maturity. ‘I. M. Simon & Co. and Stix & Co.’ 


once 


‘wrote that 


the pressure was off 
they started up. 

In last week’s column, I 
“a market which 
has indicated a move in a cer- 
tain direction will paradox- 
ically move in the opposite 
direction.”” You saw this hap- 
pen in the past week. Apply- 
ing what seems to be logic 


|! based on past performance, 


bullish indications should 
now go the other way. It is 
possible that they will work 
out that way. I don’t however 
see any such indications ,at 
this writing. Frankly I don’t 
see much of anything right 
now but some hesitation and 
then more up. There is one 
thing that may upset’ the 
whole thing; the amount of 
buying the public is willing 
to do. It isn’t any secret that 
many people sold on the last 
reaction in the expectation 
of still lower prices. Most of 
these sellers are now waiting 
to re-enter the market at 
lower levels. Rank and file is 
seldom patient. And with 
present action patience be- 
comes extremely hard to ex- 
ercise. So it is possible that 
the waiters - for-lower-levels 
will jump in here. In any 
event I think it’s wisest ‘to 
wait and see. Meanwhile you 
have a nice profit in at least 
one stock—Hudson Motors. 
You bought it at 18; stopped 
out at 28, giving you a profit 
of about 10 points. You still 
hold Jones & Laughlin at :29 
with a stop at 30; U. S. Rub- 
ber at 56 with a stop at 57. 
Latter hit twice but didn’t 
break. Last is U. S. Steel at 
56 with a stop at 65. Hold all 
positions. 


* * *” 
More next Thursday. 
—Walter Whyte 


[The views expressed in this 
article do not necessarily at any 
time coincide with those of the 
Chronicle. They are presented as 
those of the author only.] 
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Practical Aspects of 


Foreign Trade Financing 


(Continued from page 2391) 


lishment of an International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Develop- 
ment and for an International 
Monetary Fund. The purpose of 
the bank is to make long term 
productive foreign loans out of its 
own funds and to guarantee such 
loans made through the invest- 
ment market. The purpose of the 
International Monetary Funds is 
to assist member countries to 
maintain stable exchange rates 
wnd to eliminate restrictions on 
trade such as foreign exchange 
regulations, quotas, import em- 
bargoes, multiple currency ar- 
rangements and other harmful 
practices. The Bretton Woods 
ugreements now before Congress 
have been widely discussed in 
the press and by financial and 
trade organizations. These pro- 
posals deal with the broad in- 
t..:national problems of post-war 
junancing and of exchange stabil- 
ity. My discussion today is devot- 
ed to our own problems in the 
jinaneing of our foreign trade. 

Most countries will be able to 
finance their purchases here with 
the accumulated large stocks of 
sold and foreign exchange, the 
tuial of which is now estimated 
at twenty billion dollars, four 
times larger than at the end of the 
last war. These funds together 
with the dollars created through 
our imports which should reach 
ten billion dollars per annum in 
goods and service, will furnish the 
anoney for purchases in our coun- 
try. The gold and foreign ex- 
change holdings are, of course, not 
evenly distributed between all 
countries. The Latin-American 
countries have now reserves of 
about three and one-half billion 
dollars. The largest reserves of 
gold are accumulated by Argen- 
tina—-939 million dollars, Brazil— 
297 million dollars, Mexico—220 
million dollars and Uruguay—148 
million dollars.1 Large accumula- 
tions of gold and foreign ex- 
change are held by Switzerland, 
the Netherlands, France, Sweden, 
Turkey and others. Not all of the 
European countries, however, will 
be able to re-establish their for- 
eign trade without outside assist- 
ance, particularly countries that 
have suffered most from looting 
by the Germans. 

The Board of Economic Warfare 
estimated in 1943 that the Nazi 
spoils from conquered countries 
have reached thirty-six billion 
dollars by the end of 1941. The 
Nazi authorities have followed up 
each conquest of a nation by 
ordering all inhabitants to report 
their holdings in foreign currency, 
securities and participations in 
foreign companies, including 
banks. These were transferred to 
the National Bank of the Country 
and the National Bank was placed 
under the German Reichsbank. 
There was hardly a bank in Nazi 
conquered Europe that was not a 
subsidiary of the German banking 
system. They had reached down 
to every small depositor, every 
small shareholder and even all 
safety deposit boxes. Their meth- 
ods included the acquiring of 
shareholdings, the creating of com- 
panies of mixed German and na- 
tive ownership and the manipula- 
tion of credit and clearing ar- 
rangements. They have obtained 


control over the industries of 
Europe through the banks which 
normally participated in enter- 
prises through share ownership.? 
It is doubtful whether all this 
property can be traced and re- 
turned to the rightful owners. 


~_- —-— 


1The Monetary Bulletin of Sta- 
tistics No. 1A, 1945, League of Na- 
tions Economic and Financial De- 
partment, Princeton, New Jersey. 

2Victory Bulletin, Office of War 
Information, May 19, 1943. 


Normal Foreign Trade Financed 
by Banks 


While financial 
the re-establishment of the econ- 
omy of affected countries will re- 
quire international arrangements, 
normal export and import trans- 
actions will be financed by banks. 
It 
ment than government financing 
since in private trade, each trans- 
action must be of a self-securing 
and self-liquidating character. A 
bank extending a loan carefully 


are ample commercial banking fa- 
cilities in our country for the 
financing of post-war foreign 
trade. Our deposits have reached 
an all-time high mark and we can 
extend commercial credit with 
great ease. The acceptance capac- 
ity of our banks exceeds two bil- 
lion dollars and as the average 
acceptance runs for a period of 
three or four months, our banks 
can furnish acceptance accommo- 
dations in excess of six billion dol- 
lars yearly for the financing of 
exports and imports. 


tended through the establishment 
of Letters of Credit, the discount- 
ing of bills and through ware- 
house financing. Letter of Credit 
financing will play an important 
role in our post-war trade, as it 
is an arrangement advantageous 
to all concerned. It enables the 
seller to obtain funds as soon as 
shipment is made, it enables the 
buyer to obtain credit for the 
financing of the transaction by the 
use of the purchased boods as se- 
curity and it provides the cheap- 
est method of financing the move- 
ment and distribution of commod- 
ities. A Letter of Credit is a 
flexible instrument and can be ar- 
ranged to finance goods in transit, 
or during the time required for 
distribution through the channels 
of trade, or to furnish funds for 
the purchase and assembling of 
the goods by the shipper. The 
standard Red Clause in Letters of 
Credit permits advances to ship- 
pers against their receipt and 
undertaking to furnish shipping 
documents before the expiration 
of the credit. The Red Clause can 
be so arranged to permit the ad- 
vance of funds for the manufac- 
turing and processing of goods. In 
recent years, because of the lack 
of transportation, export Letters 
of Credit frequently authorized 
negotiation against a Certificate 
of Manufacture. This type of Let- 
ter of Credit enables the manu- 
facturer to receive payment as 


assistance for | 


is a more desirable arrange- | 


considers the capacity of the buyer | 
to pay on the agreed terms. There | 


Banking facilities will be ex- | 


because the bank establishing the 

credit agrees to pay upon presen- 

tation of documents, not goods. 

Banks assume responsibility only 

for the documents required by the 

buyer and will not honor drafts 
unless the documents are in strict 
'aceord with the terms of the 
credit, they assume no responsi- 
| bility for the quality or quantity 
of the goods. Banks, as a rule, 
| limit their liability with regard to 
the merchandise by inserting in 
the Letter of Credit agreement, 
signed by their customer, a clause 
reading approximately as follows: 

Neither you (the bank) nor 
your correspondents shall be re- 
sponsible for the existence, char- 
acter, quality, quantity, condition, 
packing, value or delivery of the 
property purporting to be repre- 
sented by the documents, or for 
any difference in character, qual- 
ity, condition, or value of the 
property from that expressed in 
the documents. 

The importer, however, through | 
proper documentation, can mini- 
mize these risks. He can request | 
a Weight Certificate issued by a 
competent agency. He can appoint | 
a representative to examine the 
merchandise and can incorporate | 
in the Letter of Credit a request 
for a Certificate of Analysis or. 
| Quality by the designated person. 
Documents of this latter type have 
been obtained in some instances, 
and if this practice schould be 
adopted, it may become the func- | 
tion of special international or- 
ganizations to examine and certify 
shipments. 
Quality may eventually become a 


by banks, 


exporter and importer is the in- 


hose credit, and moral standing 
fore relations are established and | 
periodically checked thereafter. 
Very few foreign merchants 
supply statements as 


from indirect sources. 
several concerns in the United | 
States that supply such informa-.| 
tion. Banks maintaining foreign 
departments, as a rule, are in a| 
They either maintain their own 
files or can obtain the required 


is the Commercial 
Unit of the United States Depart- 
ment of Commerce, which main- 
taines files on some 800,000 com- 
mercial establishments abroad.3 


Foreign Trade Controls 


In dealing with foreign buyers | 
and sellers, consideration must be | 
| given to outside influences, such 





standard document that will be) 
required by importers as well as_ 


It is obvious from the foregoing | 
that the best protection of the! 


The Certificate of | 


tegrity of the buyer’ or seller, | 


should be carefully checked be- | 


position to check foreign names. | Sept. 1, 


data from their correspondents. A | Year 
good source of credit information | ¥eat 
Intelligence | 


ee 


From Paris to New York in Two Hours— 
Predict French Engineers 


Paris to New York in two hours! 


At the recent Aviation Con 


engineer predicted that soon stratosphere planes with cruising 


of more than 1,000 miles per hou 
feat. 


attached to a jet or rocket plane 
or by giant freight planes. In 
this way perishable goods could 
be safely exported in the shortest 
possible time. 

Already 
flights at the French naval base 
of Biscarosse, under-the super- 
vision of Chief Pilot Crespy, the 
Latecoere 631, a huge six-engined 
hydroplane, will soon be in op- 
eration between Paris and New 
York. Not a stratosphere model, 
the Latecoere will require 24 
hours to cross the Atlantic. 


of 10, 6,614 pounds of freight, and 
several hundred pounds of lug- 
gage. 


The first model of’ this 10.000- | 


horsepower plane was stolen dur- 


ing the occupation by the Ger- | 


mans and taken to Lake Con- 
stance for testing. There it was 
blown to bits by Allied bombs. 
Meanwhile a second: model was 
carefully dismantled in the fac- 


| tories of Toulouse and the parts 


Not only would passengers cross the Atlantic in this b 
but freight could also be carried either by a 


undergoing final test! 


She | 
will carry 40 passengers, a crew | 


Incredible? Not at all. 
ference, in Paris, a noted French 
Speeds 
plish this 
rief time 
convoy of gliders 


r would be able to accom 


Pn aS 


| carefully hidden in the hom 
| French admiral in a suburb of 
the city. After the liberation the 
hidden model was reconstructed 
for testing. Today six others ate 
being constructed: as: the nucleus 
of a safe and luxurious 
Atlantic passenger air line. 
Plans are also being made 
large-scale production of jet and 
rocket propelled planes. As early 
‘as 1938 jet and rocket motors had 
already been studied and built 
for the French Navy, but war 
and German occupation jnter- 
rupted scientific research in this 
| field. 


—— 
With G. Brashears & Co. 
(Special to THe Financrat Curonicie) 

LOS ANGELES, CALIF.— 
Hyrum R. Archibald is now asso- 
|ciated with G. Brashears & Com- 
|pany, 510 South Spring Street. 
‘Mr. Archibald was previously 
‘| with Bancamerica Company and 
' First California Company. — 


€ of a 


trans- 


for 








Real Estate Securities 


(Continued from page 2395) 


1934 is $9,916.32 
1935 39,993.69 
1936_ 34,910.89 
1937 “ 8,827.65 
1938 15,622.16 
1939 21,079.15 
1940 22,577.15 
1941 = 24,396.15 
1942 ee 32,064.88 
1943 7,193.25 

| eee Ye $216,581.29 


On Dec. 29, 1944, there was paid 


unto the Sequestrator the sum of 
to their | $20,000 on account of these de- 
financial responsibility and infor- | linquent taxes, thereby reducing 
mation must therefore be obtained | the delinquent tax liability to 
There are | $196,581.29. 


Percentage of occupancy above 


Report of Ineome 


the first floor on Dec. 31, 1943, 
was 59%, 

Percentage of occupancy above 
the first floor on Dec. 31, 1944, 
was 84.46%.  — ; 

Percentage of occupancy on 
Dec. 31, 1944, for the entire build- 
ing was 86.08%. 

On April 27, 1944, the Court of 
Common Pleas No. 5 of Phila- 
delphia County, as of December 
Term, 1937, No. 16343, appointed 
a Sequestrator of rents, issues and 
profits from the said property, 
under the Act of Map 16, 1923, 
P.L. 207, as amended by the Act 
of 1935, P.L. $73. 


and Disbursements 





Gross Operating Net Insurance, Cash 

1936._____ Receipts Expense Income Taxes, etc. Balance 
.~ 2) ae: ee ee —~---- PS sone > 66 .705.65; 

a 1, 1936, to Dec. 31, 1936___ $30,169.45 $18,739.61 $11,429.84 $12,603.39 4.55197 
Year 1938. +------ 86,489.44 54,583.76 31,905.68 36,492.96 © 35.31 
1939. ~-=e------ 83,003.21 56,885.89 26,117.32 26,249.93 © 167.92 
cae : - 80,399.00 54,657.01 25,741.99 24,172.30 1,401.77. 

a sn - 78,543.27 58,136.84 20,406.43 20,807.11 1,001.09 
Year 1942 = 71,344.01 56,440.39 14,903.62 15,985.25 80.54 
Year 1943 7 ee 82,511.47 13,905.46 8,863.99 4,960.93 
Tear . 10e Reese 1043.83 69,333.86 42,709.97 31,390.04 16,951.26 
~------ 125,030.24 75,710.25 49,319.99 56,094.31 10,176,94 


*Denotes red figures. 














hogs, the basis being $40 per ho 
and: $60 per tourist.4 c “ 


soon as the goods are ready at as the political and economic situ- | 
the factory. ‘ation of the country, commercial 

An exporter shipping under an | laws and foreign exchange regu- | 
irrevocable Letter of Credit must, | lations. It is frequently found that 
however, carefully examine his | even when the buyer is of good 
credit and be certain that he can | standing and pays promptly for | 
furnish the stipulated documents | his purchase, foreign exchange re- 
in the form described. A Letter strictions prevent the remittance 
of Credit is an undertaking by a of the American dollars to the 
bank to pay if certain conditions | exporter. Prior to the war, thirty- | 
are fulfilled, and unless the con- | eight nations had imposed restric- 
ditions are carefully followed, it| tions of one nature or another 
affords no protection. The bank!) which have materially affected | 
has no discretionary powers and | trade between nations. These’ 
ing | oe  gprrinne we of; countries arbitrarily prevented | 

e buyer. Lack of careful con- | , : ; 
sideration of the requirements of | eg er mot content rerompeterers 
the credit by the exporter and | transactions by restricting the) 
failure to present the documents | transfer of funds. They have en- 
in the forms specified may lead to| tered into exclusive commercial 


“a s neo losses. “agreements and barter transac- | 
2 Eig ha mead tons, special tartt adjustments, 
that the person who ships in re-| and specific agreements. In 1933, 
liance on a Letter of Credit must | there were 180 such agreements | 
do so in exact compliance with its between countries governing all | 
oo Renn Rca thy gether phases of international trade. In| 
the drafts unless the accompany-| June of 1933 two countries en- | 
ing documents are in strict accord | tered into an agreement, trading | 
with the credit as established. tourist revenue for imports of 

An importer purchasing goods 








abroad under an Import Letter of 3Foreign Commerce Weekly, 
Credit must base the transaction 


upon his confidence in the seller Aug. 5, 1944, p. 8. 


eign trade. 


U. S. Department of Commerce, | 


Germany was one of the first 


countries to establish.an elaborate 
system of quotas, restrictions and 


special types of currencies for for- 
In 1938, there were 


sixteen kinds of German Marks 
| and the use of each was subject to 
elaborate regulations. 


The removal of control meas- 
ures on the transfer of funds and 
restrictions on imports are essen- 
tial to normal foreign trade. How- 
ever, we cannot expect a sudden 
change-over because the period 


| following the war will be domi- 


nated by scarcity of materials and 
the necessity of using available 
funds and credit for most essential 
needs. We must, therefore, antici- 
pate that certain control measures 
will be retained until the machin- 
ery of international trade adjusts 
itself to new conditions. 


Interesting opinion with regard 


to Government controls was ex- 
pressed at the International Busi- 
/ness Conference held in Novem- 


ber, 1944, at Rye, New York at 
which 52 nations were repre- 
sented. The report of the Section 
on Commercial Policy contained 
the following statement: 

_“In the post-war transition pe- 
riod many of the restraints to 





*Address by George N, P 
( . Pec 
Foreign Trade Conference Chit 
cago, October 17,1934...” 





which productions, distribution 
and consumption have been sub- 
jected during the war period may 
have to be retained, particularly 
in those countries which have suf- 
fered severely during the war. It 
is essential, however, that this 
period should not be prolonged to 
a point where control is main- 
tained for control’s sake.” 


The need for relaxing the re- 
strictions on trade throughout the 
world is recognized by our Con- 
gress. The Special Committee on 
Post-war Commercial Policy and 
Planning suggested, in a recent 
report, that an International Bus!- 
ness Conference be called as soon 
as practicable to consider not only 
reduction of tariffs but also the 
removal of controls that interfere 
with the movement of goods be- 
tween countries. 


We are entering the post-war 
era with a better understanding 
of the requirements of the rest 0 
the world. We_ possess more. 
knowledge than we did after the 
last war, and there is closer intel 
national co-operatiton. Let US 
hope that our future foreign trade 
will be conducted on a realistic 
and sound basis and that the 
establishment of a durable peace 
will make it possible for the ¢™ 
tire world to raise the standard 
of living and provide full e™- 
ployment through mutual con!l- 
dence and assistance. 
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Calendar Of New Security Flotations 


: | 


NEW FILINGS 


List of issues whose _ registration 


statements were filed less than twenty 
days ago, grouped according to dates 
en which registration statements will 
in normal course become effective, un- 
less accelerated at the discretion of the 
SEC. 





SATURDAY, JUNE 9 

HAYDOCK FUND, INC., has filed a reg- 
istration statement for 20,000 shares of 
capital stock (no par). 

Address 1201 First National Bank 
Building, Cincinnati, O. 

Business——Investment company of the 
diversified. open-end, management type 

Underwriting —None named 

Offering-—Shares are issued at the exist- 
ing net asset value. 

Proceeds —Fo:r investment 


Registration Statement No. 2-5749. Form 


8-5. (5-21-45.) 
MONDAY, JUNE Ill 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT ASSOCIATES, 
INC., filed a registration statement for 
15,949 shares of capital stock, par $10. 
Address—-60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
Business——Investment company. 
Management—Subject to the general su- 
pervision of its board of directors, the 
investments of the corporation are under 


the management of Carret, Gammons & Co. 
Offering—-At market. 
Proceeds—For investment. 

5750. Form 


Registration Statement No. 2- 
(5-23-45.) 


5-5. 










DAYES OF OFFERING 
UNDETERMINED. 


We present below a list of issues 
whose registration statements were filed 
twenty days or more ago, but whose 
offering dates have not been deter- 
mined or are unknown to us, 





AMERICAN 
27 filed a registration statement for $3,- 


ENGINEERING CO. on Feb 
000,000 5‘« 15-year sinking fund deben- 
tures and 200,000 shares of common stock. 
Of the stock registered 132,000 shares are 
issued and outstanding and being sold by 
stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The debentures will be offered 
at 100 and the common stock at $8.50 per 
share 

Underwriters—Van Alstyne, Noel & Co 
heads the underwriting group, with the 
names of others to be supplied by amend- 
ment. 


ARKANSAS-MISSOURI POWER CORP. 
on Dec. 4 filed a registration statement 
fot $2,000,000 first mortgage bonds, series 
A, 3%%, due Dec. 1, 1974. 

Details—See issue of Dec. 7, 1944. 

Offering—The bonds will be offered for 
sale at competitive bidding. 


ATLANTIC CO. on March 23 filed a reg- 
istration statement for $10,600,000 5% 
sinking fund debentures, due April 1. 1980 
and 274,868 shares of common stock (no 


aR 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—Under reorganization and re- 
capitalization plan company is offering to 
the holders of outstanding 6% cumulative 
preferred stock the privilege of exchanging 
their shares on the basis of $100 par value 
of stock for $100 par value of 5, deben- 
tures and one share of common stock; to 
holders of 7'!2‘% cumulative preferred stock 
the privilege of exchanging their shares 
on basis of $100 par value of preferred 
stock for $100 of debentures and 5 shares 
of common and to holders of outstanding 
6% Class A preference stock the privilege 
of exchanging their shares on the basis 
of $50 par value of stock for $50 par value 
of 5% debentures and two shares of com- 
mon stock. 

The holders of the 6% preferred and 
6% Class A stock offering their stock for 
exchange shall receive dividends on April 
1, 1945, at the same rate of dividends paid 
on the stock gn Jan. 1, 1945, but snall 
receive no dividends thereafter, the deben- 
tures bearing interest from such date. 

Any debentures not issued in exchange 
for stock shall then be offered to holders 
of presently outstanding first mortgage 
5%. -sinking fund bonds on the basis of 
$100 par of debentures plus an amount 
not exceeding $3 in cash for each $100 par 
value of bonds exchanged. The 5% sinking 
fund bonds are callable at 103. Ali of the 
outstanding 5% sinking fund bonds not 
exchanged for debentures and all of the 
first mortgage 3% serial bonds shall be 
called for redemption. 

The company contemplated that about 
June 1, 1945, it will issue not exceeding 
$3.400,000 3° notes and use the proceeds 
either for the purpose of calling all 3% 
Serial bonds and the outstanding unex- 
changed 5% sinking fund bonds or to re- 
imburse the company for funds previously 
used for that purpose. Any debentures not 
taken in exchange for stocks or bonds may 
be sold by the company at not less than 
Par plus accrued interest. 

Underwriter—Courts & Co., 
mamed as underwriter. 


Atlanta, is 


CENTRAL OHIO LIGHT & POWER CO. 
on Dec. 28 filed a registration statement 
for 11,972 shares of preferred stock, cumu- 
lative ($100 par). The dividend rate will 
be filed by amendment. 

Details—See issue of Jan. 4, 1945. 


Offering—Company proposes to _ invite 


Proposals for services to be rendered to 
it in obtaining acceptances of the exchange 
offer of new preferred stock for old pre- 





ferred and for the purchase from it of 
such of the 11,972 shares as are not eX- 
changed pursuant to the exchange offer. 


COVENTRY GOLD MINES, LTD. on April | 
21 filed a registration statement for 333,333 | 


| Shares of common stock. 


Details—See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Price to the public is 30 cents 
per share. 

Underwriters—None named. The com- 
Pany proposes to market its own securities. 


ELECTROMASTER, INC. on March 2° 
filed a registration statement for 107,923 
shares of common stock, par $1. All of the 
stock is issued and outstanding and’ is 
Jwned by Nash-Kelvinator Corp. (being 
35.17% of total outstanding stock). 

Details—See issue of April 5 

Offering—Offering price to the 
68 per share. 

Underwriters—S. R. Livingstone & Co., 
and Mercier, McDowell & Dolphyn, both of 
Detroit. 


public is 


EUREKA VACUUM CLEANER CO. on 
April 30 filed a registration statement for 
122,500 shares ($5 par) common stock. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Oftering—The price to the 
be filed by amendment. 

Underwriters—Hornblower 
Kebbon, McCormick & Co. 
principal underwriters. 


public will 
& Weeks and 
are named 


GASPE OIL VENTURES, LTD., on May 
8 filed a registration statement for 1,500,- 
000 shares of common stock ($1 par) and 
200,000 common share purchase warrants 
and 200,000 shares of common reserved 
for warrants. 

Details—See issue of May 17. 

Business—-Exploration and development 
of oil wells. 

Offering—Price to the public is 60 cents 
per share. The underwriter will receive 
purchase wararnts for the purchase of 
2,000 shares of common for each 15,000 
shares of common stock sold in the offer- 
ing at a price of 45 cents per share. 

Underwriter—tTellier & Co. 


A. HARRIS 
registration 
542% 
$100). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—-The new preferred will be of- 
fered initially to the common stockholders 
at $100 per share on the basis of one share 
of preferred for each share of common 
Any shares not subscribed will be offered 
pro rata to the former holders: of the 7% 
preferred shares which shares have been 
called for redemption on May 1, 1945. Any 
balance will be offered to the public by 
the underwriter at $102. 

Underwriters—Dallas 
Dallas, Texas. 


& CO. on April 
Statement for 7,000 
cumulative preferred 


23 filed a 
shares of 
stock (par 


Rupe & Son of 


LAISTER-KAUFFMAN AIRCRAFT CORP. 
on April 19 filed a registration statement 
for 17,702 shares first preferred stock, 6% 
cumulative (par $25), 262,314 shares class 
A common (par $1), 250,000 shares class B 
common (par 5 cents) and 260,136 shares 
class C common (par 5 cents). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Underwriters—John R. Kauffman Co. 
named principal underwriter. 


is 


MAJESTIC RADIO & 

CORP. on April 24 filed a 
Statement for 69,965 shares of common 
stock, one cent par value. Of shares reg- 
istered 66,965 are already issued and out- 
Standing and being sold by certain stock- 
holders and 3,000 shares will be issued by 
Majestic upon exercise of an option at $2 


TELEVISION 
registration 


per share. 
Details—-See issue of May 3. 
Offering—Price to the public will be 
filed by amendment. 
Underwriters—Kobbe, Gearhart & Co., 


Inc., is named principal underwriter. 


MORRISON-KNUDSEN CO., INC., Apri! 
12 filed a registration statement for 4,000 
shares series M 5’% and 3,000 shares series 
N 6% cumulative preferred stocks both 
$100 par value. 

Details—-See issue of April 19. 


Offering——-The preferred stock will be 
sold at par. 

Underwriters —-Wegener & Daly, Inc. 
Idaho, is underwriter for the preferred 
stock. 


NU-ENAMEL CORP. on March 30 filed ¢ 
registration statement for 50,000 shares 
60-cent cumulative dividend convertible 
preferred stock, par $5. 

Details—See issue of April 5. 

Offering—-Company is initially offering 
new preterred to holders of its common 
stock for subscription at $10 per share or 
basis of one share of preferred for each 
54% shares of common. Unsubscribed 
shares will be offered to public by under- 
writer at $10 per share. 

Underwriters—Floyd D. Cerf Co. of Chi. 
cago, is named principal underwriter. 


PACIFIC GAS & ELECTRIC CO. on May 
4 filed a registration statement for 700,000 
shares cf common stock (par $25). The 
shares are owned by the North American 
Co. which is offering them. 

Details—See issue of May 10. 

Awarded May 22 to Blyth & Co., 
$36.76 7/10 per share. 

The SEC on May 23 refused to approve 
the bid, stating that competition had ‘been 
stifled."’ 


Inc. at 


POTOMAC EDISON CO. on April 19 filed 
a registration statement for 63,784 shares 
of 442°, preferred stock (par $100). 

Details—-See issue of April 26. 

Offering—Tne company will offer the | 
63.784 shares of preferred stock in ex- | 
‘thange for the 29,182 shares of 7% anc 
34.602 shares of 6% preferred stock now 
outstanding on a share for share basis 
with a dividend adjustment in each case 


and $5 in cash for each share of 7% pre- 
ferred stock exchanged. 
Underwriters — The company has _ re- 


tained Alex. Brown & Sons as dealer-man- 
ager to aid it in obtaining acceptances oj 
the exchange offer. 


| 





FRED B. PROPHET CO. April 
registration statement for 100,000 shares of 
common stock (par $1). Shares are issued 


and outstanding and are being sold by 
Fred B. Prophet, President, Treasurer and 
Director. 
Details—See issue of April 26. 
Offering—Of the shares registered the 


underwriters have purchased 86,500 which 
will be offered to the public at $6.25 a 
share. The remaining 13,500 shares will 
be offered by Mr. Prophet to officers, di- 
rectors and employees of the corporation 


at $5.25 a share. Any of the 13,500 shares | 


not purchased by such officers, etc., will 


be purchased and offered to the public by | 


the underwriters at $6.25 a share 
Underwriters—Smith, Hague & Co., 

troit, and Straus & Blosser, 

named principal underwriters. 


De- 


RICHMOND RADIATOR CO. on May 11 | 
3 


filed a registration statement 
Shares of common stock 
Details—See issue of May 17. 
Offering—The company is offering 
holders of its common stock of 
the close of business May 31, 
333,333 additional shares of common at 
$3 per share, in the ratio of one share for 
each two shares held. Reynolds Metals 
Co., which owns 61.47% of the common 
stock of Richmond, will, if necessary, 
Waive rights to the extent required to 
provide shares for stockholders other than 
itself, since on a mathematical basis the 
stockholders, including Reynolds, would be 
entitled to about 97/100 of a share for 
each two. shares. Otherwise Reynolds 
will subscribe to its full share, and will 
also purchase at $3 per share any stock 
not subscribed for by other stockholders 
The rights to subscribe will expire July 5. 
Underwriters—None named. 


for 333,333 


(par $1), 

to 
record at 
1945, the 


ST. JOSEPH LIGHT & POWER CO. on 
Feb. 28 filed a registration statement for 
13,056 shares of Class A 5% cumulative 
preferred stock, par $100. 

Details—See issue of March 8. 

Offering—The company is offering 13,056 
Shares of its Class A 5% preferred shares 
in conversion share for share of the out- 
Standing 5% cumulative preferred shares 
held by others than Cities Service Power 
& Light Co. 

Underwriters—The company has retained 
Estabrook & Co., G. H. Walker & Co. and 
Prescott, Wright, Snider Co. as exchange 
agents to secure and procure consents of 
preferred shareholders to the conversion 

The company also proposes to refund the 
$4,806,000 first mortgage bonds, 442% 
series due 1947 and to reduce the aggre- 
gate principal amount of its indebtedness 
to $3,750,000 by redeeming the outstanding 
bonds and issuing $3,750,000 of new bonds. 
_ bonds will be sold at competitive bid- 

ng. 


SOUTHWESTERN 


for $2,375,000 first mortgage bonds, 3° 
series due 1975; 8,500 shares 434% 


935 shares of common (par $1). 
Details—See issue of April 26. 
Offering — Holders of the 

common stock of Southwestern 

Service Co. will be given the right to sub- 

scribe to the 128,935 shares of common at 

the rate of one share of common of South- 
western Electric for each five shares of 
common of Sowthwestern Public Service. 

The subscription price will be filed by 

amendment. The public offering price of 

any unsubscribed common and of the 

bonds and preferred stock will be filed by 

amendment. 
Underwriters—To be filed by amendment. 
SOUTHWESTERN INVESTMENT CO. on 

March 12 filed a registration statement 

for 12,500 shares preferred stock, con- 

vertible, no par, non-participating with 
cumulative dividend rights of $1 per share 
per annum, and 60,000 shares of common, 
no par. Of the latter 20,000 shares is to 
be reserved to meet conversion require- 
ments of the preferred. 

Details—See issue of March 15. 

Offering—Holders of the $1.20 preferred 
stock have been given the option to ex- 
change their stock on a share for share 
basis for the $1 preferred stock. Any of 
the $1 preferred not issued in exchange 
will be offered to the public at $20 per 

share. Corporation also is offering 11,822 

authorized but unissued shares of common 

at $12.50 per share. 
Underwriters—-None named. 


UNIVERSAL CAMERA CORP. on March 
19 filed a registration statement for 663,- 
500 shares Class A common stock, par 
value one cent a share, with Class A com- 
mon stock purchase warrants. Of the tota) 
530,500 are issued and outstanding and 
are being sold by certain stockholders. 

Details—See issue of March 29. 

Offering—tThe initial offering price is $5 
per share. Of the 133,000 shares being 
offered for account of company, 20,000 are 
to be offered to employees at $4.25 per 
share. Shares not subscribed for by em- 
ployees will be sold to public through un- 
derwriters along with the rest of the public 
offering. For every ten shares of common 
stock bought, purchasers, other than em- 
ployees, will receive warrants to subscribe 
to one share of common stock, at $5 per 
share, on or before Dec. 31, 1948. Em- 
ployees will receive such warrants for each 
five shares of common stock purchased. 

Underwriters —- Floyd D. Cerf Co. ik 
named principal underwriter 

Hearings on stop order proceedings were 
held before the SEC on April 25 








With Denipsey-Tegeler 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


ST. LOUIS, MO.—Herbert C.| 
Glover has become associated with 


Dempsey-Tegeler & Co., 407 
North Eighth Street. 


Mr. Glover with with Francis, 


Bro. & Co. for a number of years.| merce Building. 


17 filed a, 


Chicago, are | 





ELECTRIC SERVICE 
CO. April 18 filed a registration statement 


cumu- 
lative preferred stock (par $100) and 128,- 


outstanding 
Public 








In the past | 


| Hayden, Miller & Co., Union Com- 
’ Mr. Higley has! Beane, 6361 Hollywood Boulevard. 


DIVIDEND NOTICES 





AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street Alo New York 8, N.Y. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 148 
COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 78 


Dividends of one dollar 
on the Preferred Stock 


seventy five cents ($1.75) per share 
and of thirty five cents (35¢) per 


share on the Common Stock of this Company have been 


declared payable July 2. 


be closed. 
“\ May 24, 1945 a “. 





= 


1945 to holders of record at the 
close of business on June 6, 1945. Transfer books will not 


ow 


CARL A. SUNDBERG, Secretary 











THE ATLANTIC REFINING CO. | ¢ 1.7. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
PREFERRED NUMBER Commercial Dik, Corporation 
DIVIDEND 37 





At a meeting of the Board of Directors 
held May 28, 1945, a dividend of 
one dollar ($1) per share was declared 
on the Cumulative Preferred Stock 
Convertible 4% Series A of the Com- 
pany, payable August 1,1945, to stock- 
olders of record at the close of bus- 
iness Jufy 5, 1945. Checks will be 


mailed. W. M. O'CONNOR 
May 28, 1945 Secretary 





Common Stock Dividend 


A quarterly dividend of 50 cents per share in 
cash has been declared on the Common Stock 
of C. IL T. FINANCIAL CORPORATION 
payable July 1, 1945, to stockholders of record 
June 9, 1945. The 
books will not close. Checks will be 


at the close ot business 


transier 


mailed. 


JOHN LL. SNYDER, Treasurer, 
May 24, 1945S. 











ARKANSAS WESTERN 
GAS COMPANY 
Dividend Notice 


Common Stock 


The Board of Directors of Arkansas 
Western Gas Company has declared a 
dividend of twenty cents (20c.) per 
share on the Common Stock, payable 
June 15, 1945, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on June 1, 
1945. Checks will be mailed from the 
First National Bank of Chicago on o1 
about June 15, 1945. 


L. L. BAXTER, President 





























ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO, 
25 Broadway 


New York 4, N. Y., May 24, 1945. 
DIVIDEND NO. 148 
The Board of Directors of the Anaconda 


Copper Mining Company has declared a divi- 
dend of Fifty Cents (50c) per share upon its 
Capital Stock of the par value of $50. per share, 
payable June 25, 1945, to holders of such 
shares of record at the close of business at 


3 o'clock P.M., on June 6, 1945. 
C. E. MORAN, Secretary 

E. |. bu Pont DE NEMOURS 

& COMPANY 


Witmincton, Deraware: May 21, 1945 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable July 25, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business on 
July 10, 1945; also $1.25 a share, as the second 
interim dividend for 1945, on the outstand- 
ing Common Stock, payable June 14, 1945, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on May 28, 1945. 





W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 











CITY INVESTING COMPANY 
30 BROAD STREET, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. 
May 24, 1945 
The Board of Directors has this day de- 
clared the regular quarterly dividend of $1.375 
per share on the 5!.% Series Cumulative Pre- 


ferred Stock of the Company, payable on 
July 1, 1945 to stockholders of record at th> 
close of business on June 18th, 1945. Check; 


will be mailed. 


G. F. GUNTHER, Secretary 





Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 

May 29, 1945 

Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 

has declared quarterly dividend No. 97 

of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 

per share on the Common Stock of the 

Company, payable June 20, 1945, to 

common stockholders of record at the 
close of business June 8, 1945. 

W.C. KING, Secretary 





aerate 








A. HOLLANDER & SON, INC. 


COMMON DIVIDEND 







A dividend of 25¢ per 
share on the Common 
Stock has been declared 
payable June 15, 1945 io stockholders of 
record at the close of business on June & 
1945. Checks will be mailed 






Newark, NJ. 
May 28.1945 


Albert J) Feldman 
Secretary 


Sy 


Broker-Dealer Personnel Items 


If you contemplate making additions to your personnel 
please send in particulars to the Editor of The Financial 
Chronicle for publication in this column. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 


recently been serving in the armed 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. —| forces. 


‘yde TT. Edgington has_ been 
added to the staff of Boston Com- 


monwealth Corporation, 9631 Wil- | 


shire Boulevard. 


(Special to THe FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

BEVERLY HILLS, CALIF. — 
Irwin Spivey has become connect- 
ed with Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, 9520 Santa Mon- 
ica Boulevard. Mr. Spivey was 
previously with E. F. Hutton & 
Co. 





(Special to een ‘mena 
CLEVELAND, OHIO—John P. 
Higley has rejoined the staff of 


CHRONICLE) 








(Special to THe FINaNciAL CHRONICLE) 

FORT WAYNE, IND.—William 
T. Scheiman has been added to 
the staff of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane, Old First Bank 
Building. 


(Special to Tue FINaNcIAL CHRONICLE) 

GREENSBORO, N. C.— Larry 
C. Lawrence is with Thomas 
Darst & Co., Southeastern Bldg. 


(Special to Tue FINANCIAL CHRONICLE) 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. — Wil- 
liam DeMyer Rains is with Mer- 
rill Lyneh, Pierce, Fenner & 





~ Savings banks, 
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“Qur Reporter on Governments” 


By JOHN T. CHIPPENDALE, JR. 


The upward trend in Government bond prices continued through 
Tuesday, May 22nd. ... Following the announcement of the resig- 
nation of the British wartime cabinet on Wednesday, May 23rd, the 
market turned down... . Profit taking was in evidence until near 
the end of the week, when the market improved as buying came 
into the longer taxable 22s as well as the restricted obligations... 

The best acting issue in the market was the restricted 2'4s 
due 1956/59, which made a new all time high of 103 11/32nds 
and continued to be in demand at about that level. ... The 2s 
due 1967/72 also went to new all time high levels... . 


SWITCHING 

It was reported that switching was going on out of the 2s due 
1949/51 and the 2s of 1950/52 into the 2%s due 1956/59 by the 
with some of the commercial banks selling these 
shorter 2s and reinvesting the proceeds in the 2s due 1952/54 and 
the 2%s dut 1967/72. ... 


PARTIAL EXEMPTS WEAK 

The intermediate maturities of the partially exempts showed 
minor declines as did the longer maturities of these bonds... . It 
was reported that the insurance companits have been letting out 
some of these securities, with the commercial banks the principal 
buyers. ... 

Indications are that the supply of the partially exempts 
available for sale have increased recently, although trading so 
far has not been too heavy in these bonds... . 

A somewhat easier tone was evident in both the notes and the 
certificates since these securities are still being sold with the pro- 
ceeds being put to work in the intermediate and longer maturities 
of the taxable bonds... . 


INVENTORY BUYING 

According to reports dealers continue to build up inventories 
with positions being taken in practically all issues, ranging from 
the shorter to the longest maturities. . . . The figures on loans to 
brokers and dealers for carrying Government bonds, by the member 
banks, have shown an increase for the last seven weeks with a 
substantial jump reported for the week ended May 16th. ... New 
York City member bank loans to dealers have been on the climb 
for the past eight weeks with a rise of $200,000,000 being reported 
for the period ended May 23rd.... 

It was learned also that the dealers are in the process of 
making up their minds as to which of the two restricted issues, 
the 24s or 24s, they will subscribe to in the larger amount 
during the drive. ... Present indications are that the 2'4s will be 
the favored security in the drive subscriptions of this group... . 


NEW YORK CITY BANKS 
The New York City member banks were heavy buyers of Gov- 
ernment bonds, according to figures made available for the week 
ended May 23rd. ... Bills, certificates and notes were sold... . 
These institutions borrowed from Federal, in a substantial way, to 
add $141,000,000 of Government bonds to their holdings. . . . Some 
of these purchases were made during the period of the market de- 
cline, indicating that these banks took advantage of the price recession 
to build up their positions in the longer maturities. .. . 
The sharp rally in the prices of Government bonds from 
May 17th, through May 22nd, was evidently due in a large 
ere to the buying of the New York City reporting member 
a 
The fact that these institutions borrowed $139,000,000 from Fed- 
eral, to add to their holdings of Government bonds, along with the 
dealers, who increased their loans by $200,000,000 to build up inven- 
tories, probably means that the prices of May 15th will be an 
important resistance level to further declines. . . . This assumes, of 
course, no change in the Treasury’s policy of financing. .. . 


MAY 15TH PRICE BASE 

_It has been indicated for some time that investable funds were 
waiting for a market sell off to go to work, and that point evidently 
was reached on about May 15th.... 





Van Dorn Iron Works 


Common Stock 
No Bank Loan No Funded Debt No Pfd. 


$2,225,000 


Eastern States, Pfd. 
Pressurelube, Inc. 


Ill. Power Div. Arrears 
U.S. Radiator, Pfd. 


Net Working Capital 


Book Vaiue $48.00 + per share 

ba Cash Equity $23.00 + per share 

Central of Georgia Earnings S$ 2.95 per share 
Dividend $ 2.00 per share 


Macon Northern 5’s 


W. T. BONN & CO. 


120 Broadway New York 5 
Telephone COrtlandt 7-0744 


Market to Yield 9% plus 


Report upon request 


HUGHES & TREAT 


40 Wall St., New York 5, N. Y. 
Tel. BO 9-4613 Tele. NY 1-1448 
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M.S. WIEN & Co. 
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As a result the opinion is held that the prices of May 15th 
are the levels at which the banks and dealers will begin to add 
to their holdings and positions, in the event of a market de- 
OMmeé. .s 

The prices at which some of the “trading favorites” sold at on 
May 15th are as follows: 


a 





Finch Telecommunications 
National Service Co. 
Sprague Electric 
Northern New England (Co. 
Keyes Fibre 
Oceanic Trading 
Worcester Transportation 


RALPH F. CARR & Co. 


BOSTON 9, MASS. 


Boston New York 
Hubbard 6442 Hanover 2-7913 


Teletype 
BS 328 





2% due 9/15/51/53__-. 102.22 
2% due 6/15/52/54_-_. 102.22 
2% due 12/15/52/54___. 102.22 
2%2% due 3/15/56/58___._ 106.18 
2%% due 9/15/56/59_-.. 102.26 
2%2% due 9/15/67/72_--- 103.7 


SHORT TERMS LOSE FAVOR 

The trend away from the shorter term low interest bearing issues 
into the longer term high coupon bonds has been going on for quite 
some time. ... This is very evident in a comparison of the holdings 
of the New York City member banks at the close of the Sixth War 
Loan with those of May 23rd. ... These positions show the following: 


Security— Dec. 20, 1944 May 28, 1945 Changes 
) Tr See $483 ,000,000 $117,000,000 —$366,000,000 
Certificates -.~ 3,501,000,000 3,413,000,000 — 88,000,000 
0 Re 3,377,000,000 2,596 ,000,000 — 781,000,000 
Bends-a..c..- 7,789,000,000 8,386,000,000 + 597,000,000 


Holdings of bills are at the lowest point since the Sixth War 
Loan, with certificates below those reported at the end of the last 
drive despite an increase of more than $4 billions in the amount 
outstanding. ... Notes are down sharply, a substantial part of which 
is due to retirements. . . . Nevertheless it is indicated that these 
institutions sold notes in addition to those lost through the re- 
payment.... 

Bonds were the only classification to show an increase. .. . 
These banks have been heavy buyers of Government bonds in 
the last five weeks... .’ 


LONG-TERMS PREFERRED 


For the week ended May 23rd, the New York City member 
banks reported a decrease of $13,000,000 in Government guaranteed 
obligations, indicating that these institutions sold some of their 
Home Owners’ Loan les. ... The sesecurities have been called for 
payment on June 1, 1945... . It was reported that the banks let out 
these securities when the Treasury announced on May 20th that 
the Series “D” 0.90% notes due July 1, 1946, would be offered in 
exchange for the called Home Owners’ 1's... . 


The banks evidently believe that there will be plenty of 
short term issues available in the future and took advantage of 
the opportunity to do their own refunding by investing the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the called obligation in the longer term 
higher coupon issues. .. . 
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The Financial Situation 


President Truman both as Chief Executive of the nation 
and as leader of the Democratic party has an excellent oppor- 
tunity to make it clear whether he is really a New Dealer 
at heart. That opportunity has been provided by Senator 
Wagner, who last week introduced a bill which would, if 
enacted into law, become the “Social Security Amendments 
of 1945." This proposed measure may well indeed serve an 
even broader purpose. The reaction of the President and of 
the members of his party should, if there is no evasion or 
side-stepping, indicate whether, and to what extent, the 
Democratic party-—and possibly the Republican party like- 
wise—have become victims of the strange notion that a new 
earth if not a new heaven can and should be created after 
the war by paternalism in partnership with profligacy. 


An Inacceptable Program 


It may be doubted whether Mr. Roosevelt, had he lived 
and had he remained under the spell of the day-dreamers in 
Washington, would have come forward with a more sweep- 
ing and a more impracticable and more wholly inadvisable 
measure. At any time prior to the astounding record of the 
New Deal, it would have appeared quite incredible to any 
intelligent person that the people of the United States would 
for a moment support any such measure as this. There is 
scarcely a tenet of good American tradition within reach of 
such a measure which is not transgressed by it. A govern- 
ment which has won a record of administrative incompe- 
tence would take over from the States the vast system of 
unemployment insurance. A regime which is responsible 
for conditions in the Veterans’ hospitals which should bring 
a blush of shame to the cheeks of every American would be 
charged with the organization and administration of a sys- 

(Continued on page 2424) 


Krug Says America Can Build 
Strong Transitional Economy 


Chairman of War Production Board Declares That Nation’s War Pro- 
gram Has Reached Maturity and Outlines WPB Policy for Coming 
Months in Facilitating Industrial Reconversion to Peacetime Output. 
Avers Country Is in More Favored Position for Changeover to Partial 
Non-War Economy, Despite Need for Prosecuting Conflict Against 
Japan, Than It Was at End of First World War. 


A staggering demand fer civilian goods of all types both at home 
and abroad is “the foundation on which America can build a strong 


transitional 
sconomy” as it 
swings from 
munitions to 
peacetime 








“Although war will be the 
country’s main job, we must do 
everything possible to provide 
opportunities for returning sol- 


production. diers and discharged workers 
J. A. Krug, after the defeat of Japan. To- 
Chairman of ward that end it is necessary to 
the War Pro- get rid of regulations and pro- 
duction Board, duction limitations as quickly as 
said on May possible, and by doing so auto- 
27 in a full matically lift the ceiling on initia- 
report to the tive, imagination, and resource- 
board on re- fulness—the very qualities the 
conversion. country will need most if we are 


to have a resilient and expanding 


Pointing to 
economy after the defeat of Japan. 


the pent-up 


demands that 
will provide a 
bvacklog for in- 
dustrial plant 
expansion and 
renovation in this country, Mr. 
Krug cited statistics to show that 
in 1944, if goods had been avail- 
able, Americans would have spent 
close to $120 million. In addition, 
he said, 1943 and 1942 consumers 
were likewise unable to use their 
incomes as they normally would 
have. 


The nation’s war production 
chief outlined the policy of WP8 
in the months to come, saying: 





J. A. Krug 





“In this way the choice of what 
and how to produce, buy, and seil 
—after positive assistance to mili- 
tary and essential war supporting 
agencies—will be left to the de- 
cisions of thousands of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, retailers, 
farmers and ultimate consumers, 
rather than to Government agen- 
cies and officials. 

“If we were to attempt in 
Washington to see that every 
manufacturer, wholesaler and re- 
tailer got his exact share of re- 
laxed manpower and materials, 
we would be lost in a myriad of 

(Continued on page 2426) 





Keynes Contrived International Monetary Scheme 


By HON. FREDERICK C. SMITH 
Congressman from Ohio 


Member, House Committee on Banking and Currency 


PART II 


Congressman Smith Compares the Keynes “Clearing Union” Plan With the Provis- 
ions of the International Monetary Fund and Contends That the Regulations Adopted 
for Quotas, for Borrowing, for Fixing Gold Prices, and for Rationing Currencies Fol- 


low Keynes’ Ideas. 
or to “Give Exports Away.’ 


Editor’s Note—In the first portion of his analysis of the Bretton r 
Woods proposals, which appeared in the “Chronicle” of May 24, Con- 
©— 


gressman 
Smith assert- 
ed that the 
International 
Monetary 
Fund was in 
line with Lord 
Keynes’ mon- 
etary debase- 
ment schemes. 
He compared 
the original 
Keynes 
“Clearing 
Union” with 
the United 
States Treas- 
ury’s mone- 
tary stabiliza- 
tion plan and 
the provisions 
of the Bret- 
ton Woods Pact and drew the con- 
clusion that the provisions will 
not only permit but may compel 
a debasement of our currency. 
The second part of Congressman 
Smith’s analysis is given today 
and the concluding portion will 
appear in our issue of June 7. 








Frederick C. Smith 


Morgenthau’s and Bretton Woods 
Provisions for Establishing 
Quotas Compared to a Similar 
Provision for Setting up Quotas 
in Lord Keynes’ Clearing Union 
Plan. 
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Says Rationing Dollars Will Force U. S. to Either Invest Abroad 


Holds Our Tariffs and the Gold Value of Dollar Will 
Be Placed Under Foreign Control, and That Rationing of Our Exports by Fund Will 
Give Britain an Advantage in International Trade and Finance Because She Will Be 
a Heavy Borrower of the Fund. 

















Fig. 7 


Keynes’ Clearing Union 


Art. I. (e) 

“We need an agreed plan for 
starting off every country after 
the war with a stock of reserves 
appropriate to its importance in 
world commerce.” 


Art. II, Sec. 6 (5) 


“Each member State shall have 
assigned to it a quota, which shall 
determine the measure of its re- 
sponsibility in the management of 
the Union and of its right to enjoy 


within a year without the per- 
mission of the Governing Board.” 

Suitable collateral required to 
limit amount a member can bor- 
row. 


Fig. 8 
Bretton Woods Agreement 
Art. III, Sec. 1 


“Each member shall be assigned 
a quota.” Quota largely deter- 
mines voting power. Quotas al- 
terable. Borrowing limited to 
amount of quota and member can- 
not borrow more than 25% of 
quota in any year. Both of latter 
subject to waiver. Collateral may 
be required. 

Both the Lord Keynes and Bret- 





the credit facilities provided by 
the Union.” Quotas are alterable. 
Measures provided to limit size 
of quota. 
*(8)—(a). A member State may 
not increase its debit balance by ! 
more than a quarter of its quota 


ton Woods proposals, as seen in 
Fig’s 4 and 5 above, provide for 
assigning quotas which shall de- 
termine the measure of a mem- 
ber’s responsibility in the man- 
(Continued on page 2428) 








Great Changes Ahead 


Roger W. Babson Gives Startling Advice to Youths 
BABSON PARK, MASS.—tThere can be no question about it, we 


—in our day—have arrived at one of the great crises of history. 
closest ¢——_- " 


The 
approach to 
present - day 
conditions is 
probably tobe 
found in the 
Roman Em- 
pire of Jesus’ 
time. There 
were many 
differences, of 
course, but 
also some 
startling sim- 
ilarities. 


Let’s Look at 
History 


As in the 
world we have 
known, wealth 
was then, in 
general, the 
key to power. When the Roman 
Empire broke up under the blows 
of barbarian invasions, civil wars, 
political corruption, depressions 
and inflations, great wealth was 
destroyed and ceased to be the 
key to power. Power was seized 
by chieftains;—vigorous and dom- 
inating—who ruled by military 
might, but pretended to protect 
their peoples. Business fell into 
what we may properly call a 
drastic permanent depression. 

This new way of life shook 
down into the feudal system. In 
the feudal period, power was 
based on control of the land and 
the serfs who worked it. And for 
centuries thereafter real~ power | 





Roger W. Babson 





— 


was organized around the here- 
ditary, land-holding, aristocracies 
of Europe. There continued to be 
an aristocracy, but it was a very 
different one from the prosper- 
ous Roman Days. 

The discovery of America and 
of silver and gold which flowed 
from the mines of Mexico and 
Peru, plus the reopened trade 
with the East Indies, upset this 
feudal system. An economic and 
industrial revolution, with its po- 
litical counterpart, the French 
Revolution, followed. This under- 
mined the power of the landed 
aristocracy everywhere. Private 
enterprise, private capital, indus- 
trial and mechanical achievement 
again opened the field of economic 
opportunity to the _ individual. 
Again the accumulation of wealth 
became the road to power. Our 
country grew up and attained its 
outstanding position in the world 
under this system. 


Freedom or Security 

First formulated by Marx, so- 
cialist economy came to flower 
in the Russian Revolution follow- 
ing World War I. The essence of 
it is the exchange of freedom for 
a government-promised social se- 
curity. Sad to say, too many peo- 
ple in this country seem to prefer 
an artificial security even at the 
cost of freedom. 

This social revolution has al- 
ready engulfed most of Europe 

(Continued on page 2432) 
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“Our Economic System’”’ 


“We want a post-war 


America with high pro- 


duction, high levels of employment and high wages. 
All of these are attainable—provided we succeed 
in avoiding strikes, boycotts, jurisdictional conflicts 

and other types of industrial war- 


fare. 


flict. 








Eric A. Johnston 


It hardly needs proving 
that our men in foreign fields will 
be deeply perplexed, and rightly 
angered, 
America torn by labor-capital con- 
They know that we can 
safeguard the fruits of military 
victory only by making peace at 
home secure. 

“Economic theorists may argue 
about the relative values of pri- 
vate enterprise and the state-con- 
trolled or “planned” society. But 
the average American has few if 
any doubts on this score. 
aware, in terms of direct personal 
experience, 


if they return to an 


He is 


that the American 


system has given us the worid’s highest living 


standards, along with the 


world’s highest standards 


of personal freedom. He likes our economic sys- 

tem, even though he wants to have it improved. 
“We Americans think it is a good system, for all 

its shortcomings, because it is flexible and un- 


limited in its possibilities of expansion. 


us ideally suited to the 
American temperament. 


It seems to 
American land and the 
We are an adventurous, 


experimental, daring people, conditioned by our 
history to reject the ‘‘security” of serfdom. Our 
economic system springs from our peculiar national 


traits. 


It is the product of those traits. 
“The extraordinary tests to which war has 


put 


the American system have been passed with flying 


colors. 


The no less serious tests that will come 


with peace can also be taken in our stride—if we 
have the fullest possible measure of industrial 


peace.’’—Eric Johnston. 


Mr. Johnston, as President of the Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States, is commonly re- 
garded as having done a most excellent piece of 
“public relations’”’ work for American.business. We 
believe that he deserves that rating. 

He seems to us nonetheless at times to concede 


too much. 


“Industrial peace” is certainly of great 


value—but too much could be paid for it. 
And “our economic system’’—which barring hu- 


man defects is essentially 


the laissez-faire system— 


is hardly the outgrowth of our “peculiar national 
traits.” It has a far broader and more solid founda- 
tion—the normal traits of human nature—every- 


where. 








Senate Groups Study Curbing Cartels ie 


A special Senate committee investigating oil resources and the 
Senate Judiciary Subcommittee, conducting joint hearings in a study 
of how to curb cartels, were told by Assistant Attorney General 
Wendell Berge that there is a willingness on the part of many 
companies in the United States to cooperate with the government 
in working out a proposed international agreement to solve the 


ported from Washington, May 18. 

Mr. Berge endorsed the pro- 
posed Foreign Contracts Act, re- 
quiring public registration of re- 
strictive foreign trade contracts 
by business, which was the focal 
point of the hearing . But he said 
it would not entirely solve the 
cartel problem. 

“A world partitioned by cartels 
breeds economic friction and dis- 
unity,” Mr. Berge declared. 

He related cases where he said 
American firms and foreign con- 
cerns agreed, by cartel, to divide 
enarkets in restraint of trade. In 
one instance, Berge said, the re- 
sult was that I. G. Farbenindus- 
trie of Germany was able to con- 
trol the output of American mag- 
mesium. He said Standard Oil of 
Wew Jersey agreed to stay out of 
the chemical industry in exchange 
for I. G. Farben agreeing to stay 
out of petroleum. 

Orville Harden, vice-president 
of Standard, said that deal made 
in 1929 benefited the country. By 
it, Standard got access to certain 


which he said were far ahead of 





problem, the Associated Press re-® 


American researches on the same 
subjects. It led directly, he con- 
tended, to U. S. development of 
high octane aviation fuel, syn- 
thetic toluene for the TNT in over 
half the nation’s war explosives, 
and the technique for making 
synthetic rubber, especially from 
oil. 

The opinion has been expressed 
informally by Attorney General 
| Biddle that American firms enter- 
_ing into cartel agreements abroad, 
'in a monopolistic sense, are “risk- 
/ing” a violation of the United 
States anti-trust laws, though the 
‘agreements are legal in _ the 
foreign country involved. In this 
connection, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, May 
21, two oil executives testified be- 
fore the Senate committees that 
although they oppose the prin- 
ciple of foreign cartels and mon- 





‘opolies, United States business had 


to compete abroad on conditions 


existing there or die. 


Orville Harden, vice-president 


|of Standard Oil of New Jersey, 
German technical developments | ot 


told a Senate Oil Resources In- 
vestigating Committee: “We are 


| opposed to cartels; we know of no! 


| 


dissent in the American petro- 
leum industry on this point. All 
of us would like to see the adop- 
tion of our American Philosophy 
of business, worldwide.” 


He said. however, that what- 
ever the answer to the cartel, it 
cannot be the abandonment of 
“our foreign markets” which he 


States in prosecuting this war or 
any future conflict. 

Laurence B. Levi, director 
the Soecony-Vacuum Oil Company, 
Inc., testified that foreign gov- 
ernments encouraged 
rangements. Some of. them, he 
said, grew directiy out of Russia’s 
“dumping” quantities of oil on 
the market at  unusally 
prices in order to obtain the for- 
eign exchange. As a result, he 
said, “some countries enacted leg- 
islation providing tor some form 
of market control, others were 
planning to, adopt such measures, 
still others used pressure upon 
the industry to put its house in 
order.’ From all this, he said, 
evolved the cartel. 

W. S. S. Rodgers, chairman of 
the Texas Company, told the com- 
mittee, according to the Associa- 
ted Press, that a bill requiring 
public filing of foreign contracts 
would lead to a spy system for 
the benefit of other nations. 

“T predict that promptly upon 
passage of such a bill,” Rodgers 
said, ‘“‘a sort of international re- 
porting service would be organ- 
ized in Washington to flash this 
information quickly to interested 
business men throughout the 
world.” 


The result, he said, would be 
to put American industry at a 
disadvantage. 

Rodgers said he also is opposed 
to monopolistic deals abroad. He 
proposed for the oil industry as 
a whole that the United States 
Government: 

1. Promote voluntary agree- 
ments among all nations to elim- 
inate monopolies and cartels. 

2. Failing that, make it clear 
that American activities abroad 
are not subject to the anti-trust 
laws unless a definite restriction 
of trade here is shown. 

The Government should take 





into consideration, he said, 
j Whether toreign agreements bene- 
fit the national economy, the se- 
curity and “our foreign economic 
policy.” 

Redgers said he had no objec- 
tion to a bill requiring the filing 
of purely international contracts 
but the propoesd legislation, he 
said, now is so worded as to cover 
every “local” and “routine” con- 
tract. The contract registration is, 
however, “secondary,” he said. 
The real need is for clarification 
of the existing laws so Americans 
know where they stand in foreign 
trade he said. 


Allen C,. Phelps, director of ex- 
port for the Federal Trade Com- 
mission, told the committees on 
May 18 that the cartel idea is so 
entrenched in Great Britain and 
the European nations, that any 
international agreement banning 
cartels as proposed faced many 
obstacles. He is reported by the 
Associated Press to have said: 

“The idea of permitting, encour- 


aging or sponsoring combina- 
tions in restraint of trade is 


rather well-entrenched in many 
countries, in Europe particularly. 
“For example, in 1914,” Great 





Britain had some 350 trade asso- 
ciations, apparently encouraged 
by the Government, devoted to 


| the collective marketing of British 
exports.” 

In addition, he said, Russia may 
| become a great exporter and, with 
all its foreign trade conducted by 
the Soviet Government, “provide 
very formidable competition to 
American exporters in many mar- 





kets.” 





cartel ar- | 


low | price 


|single company or 





The State of Trade 


A review of the steel industry for the past week affords som. 


inkling of the obstacles that must be overcome before attaining 
ian production in any appreciable degree in the months ahead. |, 
report of the steel trade covering activities for the previous Week 


ivi]. 
its 


“The Iron Age” points out that notwithstanding increasing signs of 
an upward trend in order cancellations, there was slight evidence 


last week that openings on steei® 2% 


described as vital to the United! mill schedules which are expected 


to materialize by July 1 would be 
sufficient to give much hope for 


of {even moderate scale resumption 


of civilian manufacture. 

Discussing latest steel price re- 
visions announced by the OPA on 
Tuesday of last week to be effec- 
tive the following day, May 23, 
the magazine observed that the 
inereases on certain steel 
products. will probably satisfy no 
group. Re- 
vealing the confusion and dismay 
that has entered into the steel- 
pricing picture this trade author- 
ity adds, that non-integrated 
steel] makers comprising the 
smaller steel companies have al- 
ready condensed the revisions as 
insufficient for them and _ that 
large steel companies are “worn 
out” after having attempted to get 
a healthy boost in prices. Fears 
were expressed that labor would 
use these increases as an argu- 
ment for higher wages. 

The OPA in conjunction with 
the price changes, released a long 
comprehensive “Statement of Con- 
siderations,’ which, according to 
the magazine, “will probably live 
to see the day when its price pat- 
tern will haunt it with claims and 
hues and cries that the whole steel 
price balance has been put out of 
kilter.”’” What benefits the industry 
obtained from _  the_ increases 
seemed highly debatable and it 
was felt that arguments will con- 
tinue on this score for months. 
The magazine noted, however, 
that one thing seemed certain 
from the OPA’s statement of con- 
siderations and that was under 
controlled prices there is no 
chance for any company to obtain 
price relief until a more exhaus- 
tive and prolonged study of costs 
factors has been made. 

Cancellations amounting to as 
high as 50% of gross bookings 
have, in most cases, failed to re- 
duce net orders to a peint where 
early openings in mill schedules 


are prevalent, states “The Iron 
Age.” Net orders holding close to 
the moderate level reported 


throughout May, which is about 
40% less than the peak weeks 
scored early in 1945, are in the 
cases of several principal pro- 
ducers only slightly less than 
shipments. Pressure has been 
heavy, notably from the automo- 
bile industry, to schedule unrated 
orders authorized for second half 
delivery by open ending of CMP. 
Although cancellations have 
produced spot openings, the maga- 
zine adds, these have been filled 
with the exception of some plate 
tonnage by ‘rated orders, and 
producers almost universally have 
declined to make firm commit- 
ments on unrated tonnage. Heavy 
carryovers of rated business, it is 
expected, will dominate, and or- 
der backlogs assure mill sched- 
ules at the current levels for sev- 
eral months. Some customers 
holding third and fourth quarter 
allotments have been unsuccess- 
ful in placing them with mills. 


The long term picture presents 
several factors, according to the 
magazine, which could result in a 
partial thaw. The landing mat 
program for the second half of 
1945, considered one of the keys 
to possible automotive sheet pro- 
duction, has been reduced from 
450,000 tons to 300,000 tons. Steel 
requirements for armor pierci 
shot for the balance of this es 
are understood to be only 2,000 
tons because of large inventories 
in the hands of contractors. This 
alone promises easing of the alloy 
steel picture. Cancellations at the 
contractor level continue to be 
reported for heavy caliber ammu- 
nition and gun components, tanks 
vehicles and construction mate- 
rial for advanced bases. For the 








first time, the critical hot topped 
steel production appears suffi. 
cient to fill essential needs. The 
cuts have been cushioned py 
WPB pressure to step up tin plate 
and rail production. 


Steel Price Increases — Briefly 
summarized steel price increase< 
allowed were as follows: Light 
rails which had been advanced $3 
a ton in January, have been aq- 
vanced an additional $2 a gross 
ton, making a total increase of $5. 
tie plates are up $3 per net ton: 
carbon steel hot rolled bars up 52 
a net ton; carbon steel wire rods 
up $3 a net ton; manufacturers 
wire up $3 a net ton; barbed wire 
up $2 a net ton; bail ties up $7 a 
net ton; carbon steel blooms, bil- 
lets, slabs and sheet bars up $2 
per gross ton; and carbon stee] 
tube rounds and tube billets, ex- 
clusive of billets not converted 
into seamless tube or pipe, up $4 a 
gross ton. 


Carbon steel plates subject to 
sheared and universal tolerances 
which were advanced $2 a ton in 
January have received an addi- 
tional boost of $1 a ton making a 
total of $3 a ton. Galvanized iron 
and steel sheets and zinc coated 
specialty sheets including roofing 
and siding which were advanced 
$3 a ton in January have had an 
additional increase of $1 a ton 
making a total increase of $4 a 
ton. Nails and staples other than 
galvanized which were advanced 
$5 a ton in January were in- 
creased another $2 a ton making 
a total increase of $7 a ton. Track 
spikes were advanced $5 a net 
ton. 


The American Iron and Steel 
Institute announced last Tuesday 
that the operating rate of steel 
companies (including 94% of the 
industry) will be 91% of capac- 
ity for the week beginning May 
28, compared with 92.9% one week 
ago. This week’s operating rate 
represents a decrease of 1.9 points 
from last week’s rate, and is 
equivalent to 1,666,800 net tons of 
steel ingots and castings, com- 
pared to 1,701,600 net tons last 
week and 1,746,500 tons one year 
ago. 

Railroad Freight Loading—Car- 
loadings of reyenue freight for 
the week ended May 19, 19495, 
totaled 868,634 cars, the Associ- 
ation of American Railroads an- 
nounced. This was an increase of 
30,127 cars, or 3.6% above the 
preceding week this year and 1,- 
441 cars, or 0.2% below the corre- 
sponding week of 1944. Compared 
with a similar period of 1943, an 
increase of 24,792 cars, or 2.9%, 
is shown. 

Electric Production—The Edison 
Electric Institute reports that the 
output of electricity increased to 
approximately 4,377,221,000 kwh. 
in the week ended May 19, 1945, 
from 4,302,381,000 kwh. in the 
preceding week. Output for the 
week ended May 19, 1945, was 
3.1% above that for the corre- 
sponding weekly period one year 
ago. 

-onsolidated Edison Co. of New 
York reports system output of 
163,000,000 kwh. in the week end- 
ea may 20, 1945, comparing with 
180,400,000 kwh. for the corre- 
sponding week of. 1944, or a de- 
crease of 9.6%. 

Local distribution of electricity 
amounted to 162,200,000 kwh., 
compared with 178,900,000 kwh. 
for the corresponding week ©! 
last year, a decrease of 9.3%. 

Coal, Coke and Crude Oil Pro- 
duction — For weekly coal and 
coke production statistics and 
daily average crude oil produc- 
tion figures for the week ended 
May 19, 1945,°see subsequent 
pages of this section. 

(Continued on page 2431) 
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Propose to Broaden Social Security 


A bill proposing a broadly expanded social security program call- 
ing for appropriations from the Treasury’s general tund to meet 
benefits as well as an 8% payroll tax divided between emplovers 
and employees was introduced in Congress by Senator Robert F. 
Wagner (D.-N: Y.) and Representative John D. Dingell (D.-Mich.) 
the Associated Press reported from Washington, May 24. 

Mr. Wagner, explaining tne leg- @ 


islation in detail in a speech pre- 
pared for delivery in the Senate, 
listed these principal proposals: 

1. Contributions of employers 
and employees are to be increased 
from 1 to 4 per cent each. 

2. Every citizen would be eli- 
gible to health insurance similar 


insurance plans now in effect. 
None of the current plans would 
be affected; they could continue 
in business. 

3. The Government would em- 
bark on a ten-year plan, with an 
appropriation of $950,000,000 to 
help states build and improve 
hospitals and health centers, es- 
pecially in rural areas. An addi- 
tional $5,000,000 would be pro- 
vided to help the States make the 
necessary surveys. 

4. The United States employ- 
ment service would be established 
permanently. After the war it 
would take over the War Man- 
power Commission and other re- 
lated services with the Social Se- 
curity Board set-up. 

5. Social security coverage 
would be extended to an addi- 
tional 15,000,000 persons, includ- 
ing farm workers, domestics, 
those in nonprofit institutions 
and the independent farmer, pro- 
fessional person and small-busi- 
ness man. 

6. Increases are provided for 
unemployment compensation and 
old age benefits; the jobless in- 
surance would be _ nationalized, 
rather than operate on a state-by- 
state basis. 

Senator Wagner said that labor 
organizations endorsed the bill. 

He emphasized that the health 
imsurance plan would allow the 
individual to choose his own phy- 
sician and hospital; would permit 
the physician and hospital to pick 
their own patients, too. “It is not 
socialized medicine,’ he insisted. 

The Senator said full employ- 
ment, if it is achieved after the 
war, “still does not solve the eco- 
nomic problems of widows and 
orphans, the aged, the sick and 
disabled.” 

The medical care’ insurance 
would provide for hospital service 
up to 60 days a year, with_the 
insured person’s family included 
in the benefits. 

For illness or disability, a per- 
son would get the same pay- 
ments as if unemployed, and 
these would be revised. 


Duration of unemployment 
benefits would be extended from 
the present maximum of 26 weeks 
to a full year if available funds 
permitted. The weekly scale 
would be from $5 to $20 for single 
persons, with a maximum of $30 
based on the number of depend- 


ents. Most existing state laws 
have a maximum between $15, 
and $20. 


Women workers would be al- 
lowed 12 weeks maternity leave, 
with the same scale of benefits. 


Changes in the old age assist- 
ance phase would provide month- 
ly cash benefits where the worker 
is totally disabled for six months 
©r more before reaching retire- 
ment age. The minimum monthly 
Sum is increased from $10 to $20 
for a single person, and $30 for 
a worker with a dependent wife 
aged 60 or over. The maximum 
would be $120 a month. The bill 
also lowers from 65 to 60 the re- 
tirement age for women and for 
receiving widow’s benefits. 

Those in the armed forces 
would be granted a wage credit 
for $160 a month, thus having this 
Social security credit during their 
period of service without deduc- 
tions from Army or Navy pay. 


See. Z R 
Vagner said the program would } 


pay “enormous dividends” in pub- 
lic health. The aid to States and 


the health insurance plan, he con- 





‘simply a 





tended, would provide medical 
care for the low-income family 
and strike “at an important cause 
of the shockingly high rate of re- 
jections” experienced by draft 
boards. 

“Health insurance does not in- 


| volve regimentation of doctors or 
to the present voluntary hospital | 


he declared. “It is 
method of assuring a 
person ready access to the medi- 
cal care that he or she needs by 


patients,” 


'eliminating the financial barrier 


between the patient and the doc- 
tor or hospital.’ The Senator said 
the legislation isn’t the ‘final so- 
lution” of social problems, but 
simply “a desirable step that can 
be put into operation now.” 
President Truman is expected 
to address a message to Congress 
soon which will endorse the prin- 
ciple of the proposed legislation. 


Price Modifies 
Censorship Code 


In an action designed to lift 
most of its bans on military news 
from Europe, the Office of Censor- 
ship has issued a new combined 
press-radio code defining the 
Pacific-Asiatic area of operations, 
removing Europe from such an 
area and making a number of 
deletions from the present code, 
the Associated Press’ reported 
from Washington, May 18. 

Director Byron Price, explain- 





ing the relaxations in the new 
code, summed up his views in 
this way: 


“There are those, I believe, who 
think censorship in this country 
should continue in full force in 
connection with the policing of 
the peace in Europe. I happen to 
be one.of those who take the op- 
posite view. Censorship was pro- 
vided for by Congress and has 
been endured by the people for 
the sole purpose of winning the 
war-—and the only war we are 
now engaged in is with Japan.” 


He was asked at a news con- 
ference about statements . that 
there is political censorship of 


news in Europe. His reply to this 
was: “kL Oont see how a civilian 
agency (the Office of Censorship) 
in this country can change the 
nolicies of a military agency in 
Europe. The commanding officer 
has got to coatrol his area. Also, 
it would be wholly inoperable for 
us to try to determine something 
happening thousands of miles 
away.” 

What the new code does is re- 
move specifically a score of re- 
strictions concerning the publica- 
tion of news about military move- 
ments of troops and high officials 
in Europe and lower other bars 
against domestic news relating to 
such items as production. 

Here are some of the changes 
in the new code: 

The former separate codes for 
press and radio are consolidated 
and the previous restraints on for- 
eign-language broadcasts and quiz 
programs eliminated. 

All weather information is pub- 
lishable. : 

The ban on sabotage news is re- 
moved, as is the section covering 
air raids. 

Troop movements, except those 
alerted for transfer to the Pacific, 
can be reported. This modification 
also applies to troops in Europe 
who are coming to the United 
States before going to the Pacific 
but continues, of course, the re- 
strictions regarding units headed 
immediately for the Far East. 

Soldiers can be identified as 
members of particular military 
units, except those in or going 
directly to the Pacific. 

The number or character of 
ships under construction can be 
reported and advance information 


lon the dates of launching or com- 


German Press Under 
‘Allied Control 


Control of the German press 
and other information services has 
| logical Warfare Division under 
| Brig.-Gen. R. A. McClure, who 
' stated that control would sot be 
| restored to German hands until 
| Nazi and military influences had 


| been completely removed, Asso- | 
Paris | 


ciated Press reports from 
stated on May 25. 

| The General outlined a program 
embracing all newspapers, radios, 
publishing and entertainment en- 
terprises, declared its purpose was 
to maintain order from a military 
standpoint and to reorient the 
German mind after twelve years 
of Nazism, and added that it was 
founded on the policy recently 
laid down by Gen. Eisenhower 
that a free press and a free flow 
of information should prevail in 
Germany in a manner consistent 
with military security. 

The first phase of the division’s 
program—the shutting down of all 
German information services — 
went into effect in each German 
locality as it was overrun. The 
second phase—the setting up of 
Allied information services, mak- 
ing use of German newspaper and 
publishing plants, radios and the 
like, but “doing the writing and 
editing ourselves’”—has now begun 
with the reopening of some radio 
stations and the publishing of sev- 
eral Allied newspapers. These are 
printed weekly in ten plants—at 
Essen, Cologne, Frankfurt, Kassel, 
Munich and other cities—and have 
a combined circulation of 5,000,- 
000. McClure’s division is also op- 
erating Hamburg and Munich 
radios and plans eventually to op- 
erate other stations at Stuttgart, 
Cologne and Frankfurt. 

Films to be shown in Germany 
will be carefully selected. The 
main items will be weekly news 
reels and selected documentary 
films produced by the OWI and 
the British Ministry of Informa- 
tion. An hour-long film of Ger- 
man atrocity camps is being com- 
pleted and will be shown to the 
German people to convince them 
that they must consider them- 
selves responsible for these atroci- 
ties. An illustrated booklet cov- 
ering atrocity camps will be re- 
quired German reading. 

There will be music 
many, but its character will be 
closely supervised, and a _ strict 
ban is on any that propagates 
militaristic ideas or is associated 
with the Nazi party, Fascism, 
Pan-Germanism or the German 
Army. 

The program’s third phase will 
witness a gradual transition from 
Allied information § services to 
German-managed services, work- 
ing under Allied supervision, after 
detailed reconnaisances and ex- 
amination of prospective German 
operators. 





in Ger- 





missioning of merchant ships—but 
not naval vessels—given. The 
safeguards against news of either 
naval or merchant ship move- 
ments or their sinking from war 
causes, however, is continued. 


Movement of diplomatic ex- 
change ships (for internees and 
war prisoners) can be reported. 


The restrictions on movements 
of aircraft, except those in or 
bound for the Pacific-Asiatic area, 
is lifted. 

Also publishable is information 
regarding rate of production for 
war goods, information on exports 
and imports and on stockpiles of 
strategic materials. The new code, 
however, continues restriction on 
news of “new or secret weapons” 
or the identifying of plants making 
them. (In this connection, Mr. 
Price urged that press and radio 
consult with his office when un- 
certain about the definition of 
secret weapons. ) 

Information on prisioners of 
war, except Japanese, and enemy 
aliens henceforth is usable, as is 
the location of hidden art treas- 
ures. 








The War Production Board on 


| May ll announced that it had re- 
| voked 
| M-9-c-2 and M-9-c-4, which re- 

| stricted the manufacture, delivery | 


orders M-9-c, M-9-c-1, 


and installation of 
products. 
with WPB policy to relax controls 
as rapidly as possible after V-E 
Day, the agency said. 

The revocations will permit the 
use of copper for many purposes 


many copper 


heretofore prohibited. It was 
pointed out, however, that until 
July 1 manufacturers will have 
to rely mainly on copper from 


surplus inventories. After July 1, 
under the revised Controlled Ma- 
terials Plan procedure, mills will 
be permitted to deliver copper 
controlled materials on orders not 
bearing CMP symbols, provided 
that such deliveries do not delay 
the production and delivery of 
military and essential civilian or- 
ders. Such orders, WPB said, may 
be placed immediately for deliv- 
ery after July 1. 

WPB cautioned that in no sense 
do the revocations mean that cop- 
per is available once more in un- 
limited supply for civilian pro- 
duction. Refined copper remains 
in short supply and will, with in- 
got, scrap, and other copper raw 
materials, continue to be allocated 
under copper Order M-9. This in 
turn will limit the amount of con- 
trolled materials (strip, rod, tube, 
wire and castings) that may be 
produced for civilian orders. 

It was emphasized by WPB that 
there are other orders and regula- 
tions that limit or prohibit the 
use of copper, and that compli- 
ance with such orders will con- 
tinue to be required. 








Truman Recommends 
Further Economies 


A further reduction in war ex- 
penditures amounting to $92,119,- 


000 has been recommended by 
President Truman, in addition to 
a previous cut of $4,265,000,000. 
the Associated Press’ reported 
from Washington, May 21, specify- 
ing that the slashes included $6,- 
400,000 from the emergency fund 
of the Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation. 

Among the other cutbacks were: 
Office of War Information, $4,- 
750,000; Censorship, $5,107,000; Of- 
fice of Strategic Services, $14,- 
000,000; Office of Scientific Re- 


jsearch and Development, $18,000,- 


000; Federal Works Agency, $6,- 
400,000; War Food Administration, 
$2,000,000, and Department of 
Commerce, $3,000,000. 

After V-E Day the President 
recommended cancellation of Mar- 
itime Commission contracts auth- 
orizations amounting to $4,265,- 
000,000. -Today the Senate ap- 
proved legislation containing this 
cancellation and sent it to the 
White House. 


Truman Lauds AWVS 


President Truman sent a mes- 
sage of congratulations to the 
National American Women’s Vol- 
untary Services which was read 
to the annual meeting of the or- 
ganization. 

“Hearty congratulations to the 
AWVS on the completion of five 
years of helpful constructive serv- 
ice to the nation.’ President Tru- 
man wrote. 

“We have not finished the job 
to which we are committed as 
free Americans. We must neither 
fail nor falter but continue re- 
lentlessly to fight to destroy our 
treacherous foe in the Orient. 
Japan must be knocked out even 
as Germany already has been 
brought to her knees. There will 
be need for the patriotic and un- 





selfish services which the AWVS | 


can give. I have full confidence 
that these services will continue 
without stint.” 


This action was in line’! 


\ liam 











Restrictions Lifted hy  Boedeker Pres. of N. Y. 
WPB on Manufacture of Group of Controllers 
‘Many Copper Products 


| been taken over by the Psycho- | 


Myron J. Boedeker, comptroller 
of Johns-Manville Corporation, 
was elected president of the New 
York City Control of the Control- 
lers Institute of America, at the 
annual ™meeting of the New York 
organization, held May 24 at the 
Hotel New Yorker. Mr. Boedeker 
succeeds Harry C. Gretz, assistant 


controller of the American Tele- 
phone and Telegraph Company. 
William J. Wardell, controller, 


Vice-President and director of the 
American Can Company and Wil- 
Widmayer, comptroller of 
the Guaranty Trust Company 
were chosen Vice-Presidents. 
Arthur L. Boschen, controller of 
the Vick Chemical Company was 
elected treasurer, and Theodore 
F. Gloisten, Controller of The 
American Home Magazine Corpo- 
ration was elected Secretary. 

The following directors were 
elected at the meeting: Neville R. 
Ashcroft, secretary-treasurer of 
Scott & Bowne, Bloomfield, N. J.; 
R.C. Casselberry, controller of the 
General Aniline & Film Corpo- 
ration, (re-elected); E. A. Clancy, 
comptroller of the New York Cen- 
tral System; Nicholas P. Dussin- 
ger, assistant vice-president of the 
General Baking Company, (re- 
elected); Lester W. Field, con- 
troller, Willcox & Gibbs Sewing 
Machine Company, (re-elected); 
John D. Grayson, treasurer of the 
Hazeltine Electronics Corporation, 
(re-elected); Nelson T. Hampson, 
comptroller of the Lowe Paper 
Company, Ridgetield, (re-elect— 
ed); Arthur C. Harragin, comp- 
troller of the Lone Star Cement 
Corporation; William A. Jackson, 
assistant controller of the Stand- 
ard Oil Company of New Jersey; 
Lyle M. Prouse, controller of the 
Sperry Gyroscope Company, Inc., 
Brooklyn; Kenneth C. Richmond, 
vice-president and controller of 
Abraham & Straus, Inc., Brook- 
lyn; Bernard §S. Rodey, Jr., assist- 
ant controller of the Consolidated 
Edison Company of New York, 
Inc.; J. E. Savacool, vice-presi- 
dent, controller and director of 
Mack Trucks, Ine.; Arthur Sur- 
kamp, treasurer of the United 
States Rubber Company, and 
George O. Swezey, treasurer of 
Nestle’s Milk Products, Inc. With 
the exception of those specified, 
all officers and directors chosen 
are from New York. 


———-——— 


Increased Mortgage | 
Lending and Savings 


Mortgage lending activities of 
the 243 savings and loan associa- 
tions in New York State showed 
a record-breaking increase during 
the month of April, according to 
figures released by Zebulon V. 
Woodard, Executive Vice-Presi- 
dent of the New York State 
League of Savings and Loan Asso- 
ciations. 

Mortgage loans granted during 
April, 1945, totaled $9,866,646, 
which represents an increase of 
35°, or $2,285,564 over total mort- 
gages recorded during April, 1944, 
Of the $9,866,646 mortgage loans 
placed by the associations in April, 
88%, or $8,655,698, were for the 
purchase of homes. Construction, 
repair, refinance, and other loans 
amounted to $1,210,948. 

Savings increased during the 
month by a net figure of $7,195,- 
460, equivalent to a rise of 1.3%. 
Since January Ist the net increase 
has been 5.9%. New share invest- 
ments for April totaled $15,398,- 
944, while withdrawals amounted 
to $8,203,484. 

Based upon figures submitted 
to the League, Mr. Woodard esti- 
mated that the total resources of 
the 243 savings and loan associa- 
tions in the state on April 30th 
had reached the amount of $635,- 
086,866. 

The liquid resources of the asso- 
ciations in the form of cash and 
government bonds now constitute 
32.9% of all assets as compared 
to 31.0% as of January Ist. 
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The Financial Situation 


(Continued from first page) 
tem of semi-state medicine.'parts of these programs re- 
To this is added a public} volve are nothing less than a 
health insurance arrangement snare and a delusion. So care- 
which can scarcely fail in fully and on the whole so suc- 
time to become a national; cessfully have the propagan- 


scandal. 

As if all this were not 
enough the so-called old-age 
pension and survivors bene- 
fits would be broadened to 
include disability benefits, 
and to cover not only many 
employes not now under the 
plan but millions of ‘“‘self-em- 
ployed,” so-called — that is 
men and women in business 
for themselves, including 
farmers and professional per- 
sons. 
appear to have given little 
thought to the immense diffi- 
culty, if not downright im- 
possibility, of properly ad- 





da agents of New Deal think- 
ing done their work that it is 
next to impossible for any 
private citizen to convince the 
rank and file of the truth 
about this elaborate self de- 
ception. More often than not 
any suggestion that ‘“contri- 
butions” made by the parties 
at interest in these contracts 
are not lying somewhere in 
Washington, or some other 
equally safe place, awaiting a 


The authors of the bill. legitimate claimant merely 


provokes an argument about 
the honesty of members of 
Congress or of the Adminis- 
tration. It is clear enough 


ministering any such scheme ;that the man in the street 
as this. Everyone knows that | 


the Federal Government, de- 
spite the millions of em- 
ployes already added to pub- 
lic payrolls since 1933, is hor- 
ribly bogged down in endless 
red tape, inefficiency and in- 
competence. Business men 
and others who have perforce 
had any extended dealing 
with the Federal Government 
in recent years can attest this 
fact, and do so daily wherever 
two or three are gathered to- 
gether. 


Exceedingly Costly 


But such programs as this 
cost money, billions of it, 
yearly—not only that, but 
hundreds of millions more 
than the same services should 
cost, or would cost under pri- 
vate management. And this 
is in a country which is, so we 
hope, nearing the end of the 
most costly war in all history 
with the central government 
in debt in amounts which 
would have seemed utterly 
fantastic only a few years ago. 
Does cost trouble the sponsors 
of this so-called social insur- 
ance measure? Not visibly. 
Indeed one suspects at times 
that the very costliness of the 
scheme is by many New Deal- 
ers regarded as one of its chief 
merits. If such an idea ap- 
pears fantastic to any reader 
of these lines, let him ex- 
amine the New Deal litera- 
ture which has grown up 
in Washington and in New 
Deal circles everywhere dur- 
ing the past few years. Mr. 
Wallace is by no means alone 
in his notion that we shall 
have to spend our way out of 
a mess brought upon us by 
past profligacy. Mr. Truman 
and those by whom he is sur- 
rounded could do both them- 
selves'and the country a great 
service by calling attention to 
the costliness of any such pro- 
gram in the post-war years 
when frugality and special 
care in public expenditures 
will be a first requisite. 

Another service which they 
could render would be that of 
helping the rank and file to 
understand that the so-called 
reserves around which costly ; 


seems to suppose that the 
question at issue is whether 
or not someone is stealing his 
funds. 

No Such Issue 


Of course there is no such 
issue. No one supposes that 
anything is being done with 
the funds which the law itself 
does not contemplate, and, in- 
deed, usually makes manda- 
tory. The point is that the 
scheme itself is misleading to 
those who are not acquainted 
with the workings of govern- 
ment finance or, with the 
general principles of eco- 
nomics. The impression has 
been given, and it must be 
said that it was apparently 
given quite intentionally and 
systematically, that pension 
contributions were to be set 
aside against the day when 
they would be needed to pay 
benefits. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, of course, that there 
really is (ngi feasible, way of 
doing any such thing. 


Just Taxes 


We are today really “in- 
vesting” most of these contri- 
butions in guns, tanks, and 
planes—and the fuel to oper- 
ate them and the ammunition 
to feed them. There is no 
basis in fact for viewing these 
contributions, or for passing 
judgment upon them, in any 
way different from just, plain 


taxes. When those who have 
made these _ contributions 
come to collect what is due 
them under the law the Treas- 
ury will have to find the 
funds needed for that purpose 
either by levying taxes at the 
time of such payment or by 
borrowing the funds from the 
public. These are, of course, 
very elementary and _indis- 
putable facts, but they are 
facts not generally under- 
stood. 

They are also facts which 
the President and the more 
stable elements in his party 
would do well to make plain 
to the American people at this 





time. 


. 
| 


France to Guide Whole 
Economy: De Gaulle 


General Charles de Gaulle in a 
radio broadcast from Paris on 
May 24 promised that before the 
end of this year, the production 
of coal and electricity and the 
“distribution of credit’? would be 
placed “organically” under the 
control of the State, according to 
a wireless dispatch from Paris, 
on May 24, by Harold Cullender 
to the New York “Times,” which 
continued as follows: 

With these key controls in its 
hands, the State would be in a 
position to guide the whole na- 
tional economy, General de 
Gaulle said. He did not use the 
term “nationalization.” Nor did 
he indicate the form that the 
State’s control would take. He 
specified that it would not involve 
spoliation—that is, expropriation 
without payment to the owners. 

It was assumed that the new 
measures of control would follow 
much the same lines as what was 
called the nationalization of the 
coal mines in the Nord and Pas de 
Calais Departments last October. 
This entailed control and eventual 
ownership by a government cor- 
poration in which the workers 
were represented. 


Tonight’s speech was regarded 
as a concession to the Left and the 
resistance groups, which have 
urged the nationalization of key 
industries—concession made just 
after local elections in which 
those groups appear to have made 
gains. At the same time General 
de Gaulle told the discontented 
workers that the Government 
must hold prices and wages at 
fixed levels to avoid a dangerous 
inflation. 


General de Gaulle came nearer 
tonight than ever before to sub- 
scribing in more than abstract 
terms to that “revolution by the 
process of law” that is advocated 
by the Christian Democratic 
group that holds the most impor- 
tant posts in his Cabinet. He came 
closer than ever before to accept- 
ing the program of social change 
advocated by the National Coun- 
cil of Resistance, from which 
he had gradually drawn away in 
the months after the liberation of 
France. 


It is “absolutely necessary,” 
General de Gaulle said, “‘to stabil- 
ize prices, wages and salaries” and 
the Government intends to do this. 
Strikes such as have taken place 
lately will only “aggravate the 
deficit in production to the disad- 
vantage of all.” But General de 
Gaulle said that the Government 
intended as far as possible to in- 
sure a better distribution of goods, 
especially food. 


Hopkins, Davies on 
Special Missions 


The White House has an- 
nounced the sending of two spe- 
cial envoys, Harry L. Hopkins 
and Joseph E. Davies, to Moscow 
and London. There is speculation 
as to whether the trips may have 
something to do with obstacles 
encountered in the San Francisco 
conference discussions, advices to 
the New York Herald-Tribune 
stated from Washington, May 23. 

Hopkins, an intimate of the late 
President Roosevelt, was present 
at many of the international con- 
ferences and is therefore con- 
sidered specially qualified to un- 
dertake the present assignment of 
conversing with Marshal Stalin 
on mutual U. S.-Soviet interests. 

Mr. Davies, a former ambassa- 
dor to Moscow, is to go now to 
London to discuss matters of com- 
mon interest to the United States 
and Great Britain, according to 
the official announcement. 


It is stated that the work of 











Urban Mtg. Conference 
In New York June 4-8 


With the objective of providing 
a forum for reviewing and an- 
alyzing those economic factors 
likely to have an important in- 
fluence on mortgage lending in 
the postwar period the Mortgage 
Bankers Association of America, 
in cooperation with New York 
University, will sponser a special 
Conference on Urban Mortgage 
Lending in New York June 4 to 
8, L. E. Mahan, St. Louis, Asso- 
ciation President, announced on 
May 26. Speakers will include 
Homer Hoyt, director of economic 
studies of the Regional Plan Asso- 
ciation of New York, Inc.; John 
Koenig, Colonial Title Surety Co., 
Philadelphia; Arad Riggs, New 
York University Law School; Dr. 
Marcus Nadler of New York Uni- 
versity’s Graduate School of Busi- 
ness Administration; Dr. Clarence 
W. Fackler, of the University’s 
Commerce School; Robert H. 
Pierce, Aetna Life Insurance Co., 
Hartford; Stephen Foster, Eco- 
nomic Advisor to the New York 
Life Insurance Co.; Paul O’Keefe, 
Savings Bank Trust Co., New 
York; J. Harmon Gurney, spe- 
cialist on housing matters, New 
York Life Insurance Co.; Frank 
D. Hall, chief apprasier, Equitable 
Life Assurance Society; Charles 
Fleetwood, Prudential Insurance 
Co., and Philip A. Benson, Presi- 
dent, Dime Savings Bank of 
Brooklyn. Paul A. McGhee, direc- 
tor of NYU’s Division of General 
Education will be in charge of 
the Conference assisted by Dean 
George Rowland Collins, Curry 
Elliot Smith, Emanuel Stein, A. 
Anton Friedrich and A. Edwin 
Kazdin of the New York Univers- 
itv faculty. ‘ 

The conference will consist of 
afternoon and evening sessions at 
the Graduate School of Business 
Administration at 90 Trinity Place 
and attendance will be limited. 
Members of the Mortgage Bank- 
ers Association who participated 
in arranging the Conference are 
L. E. Mahan; C. Armel Nutter, 
Camden, N. J.; Harold D. Rutan. 
New York, E. D. Schumacher, 
Memphis; W. A. Clarke, Philadel- 
phia; Milton T. MacDonald, Jersey 
City; H. C. Peiker, Springfield, 
Mass.; and John C. Thompson, 
Newark. 


Knowlson is Appointed 
by Army-Navy 


Mr. James S. Knowlson of Chi- 
cago, President of the Stewart- 
Warner Corporation and former 
War Production Board Vice- 
Chairman, has been appointed 
Central Field Commissioner for 
the European Theater of Opera- 
tions, Mr. Thomas B. McCabe, 
Army-Navy Liquidation Commis- 
sioner, announced on May 19. 


The Liquidation Commissioner 
said that Mr. Knowlson has re- 
ported to the OANLC in Washing- 
ton for consultation before pro- 
ceeding to England and the Euro- 
pean Continent to assume _ his 
duties, which will be the dispo- 
sal of Army and Navy surplus for 
that area. 


Mr. Knowlson is also Board 
Chairman of Stewart-Warner, an 
Erie Railroad Director, President 
of the Radio Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, member of the Executive 
Committee of the National Asso- 
ciation of Manufacturers, Board 
Chairman and principal owner of 
Speedway Manufacturing Com- 
pany and a Director of the First 
National Bank of Chicago and the 
Peoples Gas, Light & Coke Co. 

His service to the government 
as right-hand man to Donald 
Nelson was in the critical indus- 
trial conversion period from Oc- 
tober, 1941, to January, 1943. 
Voted an indefinite leave from 
Stewart-Warner, he joined WPB 


as Deputy Director of Priorities 





both men will be “integrated” | and by 1942 was elevated to Vice- 


; with that of the American em-|Chairman and member of the 


bassies in the two capitals. 


Combined Production Boards, 


Senate Delays Vole 
On Expense Allowance 


Controversy among Senators 
over the proposals to vote them- 
selves an annual tax-free $2 59 
expense allowance (the House re. 
cently voted itself this allowance) 
has resulted in postponement of 
action to give time for a measure 
more agreeable to a Senatoria] 
majority to be worked out wit} 
House leaders, a report to 
New York Times, from Wash 
ton, stated on May 24. 


It appeared that an effort would 
be made to abandon the idea of 
an expense account, equaling 25° 
of the annual salary of a member 
of Congress, in favor of a straight 
pay increase of 15% to conform 
with the Little Steel formula. 
which has been applied to wage 
rises. 


“T hope that before Monday 
perhaps something can be worked 
out with leaders in the House on 
this matter,’ said Senator Alben 
W. Barkley, of Kentucky, Demo- 
cratic floor leader, who obtained 
an adjourment until Monday, 
leaving the legislative appropria- 
tion bill before the Senate with 
the $2,500 tax-exempt expense al- 


1 
the 


ing- 


lowance in a state of suspension, 
Senator Barkley acted after 
Senator Edwin C. Johnson, 


Democrat, of Colorado, served 
notice on the Senate that he 
would make a point of order 
against the proposed ‘‘tax exempt” 
expense allowance or any vari- 
ation thereof that might be 
offered by members of the Sen- 
ate. 


“The integrity of the Senate is 
at stake in this matter,”’ Senator 
Johnson said, reflecting the senti- 
ment of other members’ who 
agreed that a pay increase, if it 
is to be sought at all, should be 
sought forthrightly and not by 
“subterfuge.” 

“In reality what is being pro- 
nosed here,” said Senator Harry 
F: Byrd, Democrat, of Virginia, 
“is to increase the salaries of the 
members of the Senate by $2,500 
and to make the $2,500 exempt 
from taxation, because it would 
not be subject to any regulation of 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

“TIT can imagine no greater mis- 
take the Senate of the United 
States could make than to in- 
crease the salaries of Senators and 
to make the increase tax-exempt.” 








Medal for Roosevelt 


A bill was passed by the House 
and sent to the Senate awarding 


posthumously to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt a “special medal of 
honor,” the Associated Press re- 


ported from Washington, May 21. 


The measure, by John W. Mc- 
Cormack, Democratic leader, was 
blocked when first brought up two 
weeks ago by the objection of 
Representative Robsion, Republi- 
can, of Kentucky. 


Today, as previously, the bill 
came up on the unanimous consent 
calendar, where one negative vote 
— put it aside. 


Mr. Robsion again objected and 
proposed that the legislation iden- 
tify Mr. Roosevelt as a civilian. He 
argued that the Congressional 
Medal of Honor should be awarded 
only to members of the armed 
forces who go far beyond the call 
of duty in actual combat. 

Mr. McCormack told the House 
that Medals of Honor in the names 
of Congress had been awarded to 
Commander Richard E. Byrd, 
Floyd Benntt, Charles A. Lind- 
bergh and others. 


However, the Democratic leader 
finally agreed to the award of 2 
“special medal” and, instead of 
writing in language identifying 
Mr. Roosevelt as a civilian, agree¢ 
to a compromise proposal by Rep- 
resentative Jenkins, Republican of 
Ohio, that the “Commander i” 
Chief” identification be stricken. 


Under these conditions the bill 
passed without an objection. 
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SEC Orders Stockholders’ Vote on Delisting of 


Torrington Stock—To 


The Securities & Exchange Commission on May 1 approved ihe | 
application of the Torrington Co. 


Study Exchange Rules 


for permission to withdraw its 


common stock (no par) from listing and registration on the Boston 


Stock Exchange. 
opinion states: 


In so approving the SEC, in its findings and 


It is important for the stockholders to be informed that, if the 





stock were withdrawn from listing »> 


and registration, investors would 
not only lose the Exchange mar- | 
ket but would also cease to have | 
certain material benefits whieh} 
they now have by reason of the! 
registration of the stock under the 
Securities Exchange Act. These 
are described in the next section 
of this opinion as matters to be 
considered by the stockholders in 
voting upon the proposed with- 
drawal. 


Summary of Matters to Be Con- 
sidered by Stockholders 


The Torrington Company man- 
agement has proposed to the Se- 
curities and Exchange Commis- 
sion that the company’s common 
stock be withdrawn from the Bos- 
ton Stock Exchange. This Com- 
mission, on the basis of the evi- 
dence submitted, has found the 
proposal to be a step of such 
importance to the Torrington 
stockholders that it should be 
submitted to the stockholders for 
their approval or disapproval. 

There are several matters which 
the stockholders should have in 
mind in deciding how to vote on 
this question. These include: 

(1) The reasons for the proposal; 

(2) The loss of the Exchange 
market for Torrington’s stock; and 

(3) The loss of benefits that are 
insured to stockholders by statute 
only as long as the stock remains 
registered on the Exchange, and 
which would cease to be available 
if the stock were withdrawn 
therefrom. 


Nature of Order to Be Entered 


We have given consideration to 
the kind of vote that should be 
required in the light of the facts 
presented, among which are the 
facts that no one stockholder of 
the corporation appears to be the 
beneficial owner of more than 
10% of the stock, and that the 
officers and directors together 
hold less than 1.5% thereof. ... 
It is therefore important to re- 
quire a vote that may be accepted 
as expressing the views of a rep- 
resentative number of stockhold- 
ers individually, and not merely a 
vote by shares, a majority of 
which may be owned by a few in- 
dividuals. 

The vote must be taken by bal- 
lot within a reasonable time after 
the first mailing of the soliciting 
statement to the stockholders. 


Accordingly, an order will issue 
granting the application, provided, 
however, that withdrawal shall 
not become effective until ten 
days after the date when the ap- 
plicant shall have filed with this 
Commission a certificate showing: 


1. That the applicant has sub- 
mitted the proposal to withdraw 
to all the holders of record of its 
outstanding shares for their assent 
or dissent, on the basis of a solicit- 
ing statement which complies 
with Section 14 of the Act and the 
rules and regulations thereunder 
and which includes a copy of that 
part of the opinion herein entitled 
“Summary of Matters to Be Con- 
sidered by the Stockholders” to- 
gether with the information that 
Stockholders may obtain a full 
copy of the Commission’s findings 
and opinion in this matter, with- 
out charge, upon request ad- 
dressed to the Secretary, Secur- 
ities and Exchange Commission, 
18th and Locust Streets, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania, and 

2. That within 120 days from the 
date of the first mailing of such 
Statement, not less than 50% of 
the total number of shares out- 
Standing shall have been voted on | 
the question of withdrawal, and 
that (a) the holders of record of 
a majority of the shares voted, 





and (b) a majority in number of 
the stockholders of record voting, 


have assented in writing to the 
withdrawal of such stock from 
listing and registration on the 
Boston Stock Exchange. 


Stock Exchange Rules 


This case has brought forcefully 
to our attention the unsatisfactory 
condition of the rules of the vari- 
ous exchanges governing delisting. 
The rules of the exchanges on the 
subject are diverse in character 
and for the most part fail to af- 
ford any _ investor protection. 
While absolute uniformity is in all 
probability neither advisable nor 
possible, certainly a more con- 
sistent policy in delisting proce- 
dure is desirable. 

An examination of the rules of 
the various exchanges as to de- 
listing shows that seven exchanges 
have no rules on delisting and do 
not follow any well settled prac- 
tice on the subject. (These are 
Cleveland, Detroit, Pittsburgh, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
Mining, Washington, and Chicago 
Board of Trade.) Six exchanges 
follow the practice of requiring a 
resolution by the board of direc- 
tors of the issuer setting forth the 
reasons for the requested delist- 
ing. (These are Boston, Los An- 
geles, New Orleans, New York 
Curb, Philadelphia, and Standard 
Stock Exchange of Spokane.) Six 
exchanges require approval by the 
stockholders. (These are Balti- 
more, Chicago, Cincinnati, New 
York Stock Exchange, St. Louis, 
and San Francisco.) However, of 
these six, two and possibly a third 
permit a veto of delisting by 10% 
of the stockholders no matter how 
few shares they own. (The rule 
of the Chicago Stock Exchange 
specifically contains this provi- 
sion. The rule of the New York 
Stock Exchange has been so in- 
terpreted, and the rule of the San 
Francisco Stock Exchange is sim- 
ilar to the New York Stock Ex- 
chage rule.) 

We have authority under Sec- 
tion 19 (b) of the Act to request 
and, if necessary, to compel the 
adoption of fair and protective de- 
listing rules by the exchanges, 
and we have directed our staff to 
study the problem and report on 
the advisability of requesting ac- 
tion of that character in the near 
future. 





Veteran Care Laws 
To Be Proposed 


Representative Rankin (D.- 
Miss.), chairman of the House 
Veterans Affairs Committee, is 
expected to introduce legislation 
to establish a bureau of medicine 
and surgery in the Veterans Ad- 
ministration, the Associated Press 
advises from Washington, May 25, 
adding that Mr. Rankin had stated 
that his proposal had President 
Truman's approval. The President 
discussed the idea with its pro- 
ponent and Brig.-Gen. Frank T. 
Hines, head of the Veterans Ad- 
ministration. 


Gen. Hines said the proposed 
measure would go a long way 
toward shortages of nurses for 
veterans hospitals by giving them 
a permanent status. In wartime, 
he said, it would permit the draft- 
ing of nurses for veterans hospi- 
tals. He added: “It would give the 
Veterans Administration a free 
hand in the selection of personnel 
and establish them on the same 
basis as Army and Navy doctors 
and other hospital and personnel 
and allow them compensation 


comparable to Army and Navy 
hospital employees in performing 
the same duties. 

Gen. Hines said that the Presi- 
dent did not commit himself for 
the bill. but that he approved it in 


principle. 


Assoc. Dry Goods Corp. 








Separate Income and 
Profits Tax Returns By 


_At the annual meeting of Asso- 
ciated Dry Goods Corporation 
held in Richmond, Va., on May 
21, the nominees for Directors as 
proposed in the proxy statement 
were elected. The resolution ap- 
proving the selection of Lybrand, 
Ross Bros. & Montgomery as 
auditors for the corporation for 
the current fiscal year was adopt- 
ed by a majority of over 99.99% 
of the votes cast. 

Robert J. McKim, the President, 
called attention to the statement 
made in the letter accompanying 
the annual report that considera- 
tion was being given to filing sep- 
arate income and excess profits 
tax returns instead of consolidated 
returns as has been the custom in 
past recent years, and reported 
that as a result of such study the 
board of directors had determined 
that it is in the best interests of 
the corporation to file separate re- 
turns for the 1944 fiscal year. Ac- 
cordingly, and with the approval 
of the auditors, Lybrand, Ross 
Bros. & Montgomery, the provi- 
sion for Federal income and ex- 
cess profits taxes applicable to 
that year had been reduced by the 
sum of $285,000, and this amount 
had been credited to earned sur- 
plus. The effect of this change is 
to increase net earnings applicable 
to the fiscal year 1944 from $2,- 
825,491 to $3,110,491, which lat- 
ter amount is equal to $3.23 per 
share of common stock, contrasted 
with $2.76 per share as stated in 
the annual report. 


Tariff League Opposes 
Doughton Bill 


The American Tariff League, in 
a study of testimony before the 
House Ways and Means Commit- 
tee which has concluded hearings 
on the trade agreements measure. 
finds that opposition, in whole or 
in part, was registered by 56 out 
of the 89 witnesses who appeared. 

The analysis. the league’s re- 
port noted, showed that those 
rallying to the support of the bill 
consisted almost exclusively of in- 
dividuals or groups not likely to 
be directly or adversely affected 
by tariff reductions. 


Oral opposition to the bill came 
from thirty representatives of 
twenty-six industries, eight repre- 
sentatives from the agricultural 
and dairy fields, six from mining 
and six from industry and na- 
tional labor unions. The bill also 
was opposed by the American 
Tariff League with 82 different 
industries and divisions of agri- 
culture in its membership. 

oh 


Roosevelt Stamp Issue 

Four memorial Franklin Delano 
Roosevelt stamps, bearing the late 
President’s portrait, in denomina- 
tions of one, two, three and five 
cents, will be issued beginning 
June 27, as a tribute to Roosevelt, 
the Associated Press announced 
from Washington, May 23. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s portrait will ap- 
pear at the left with the dates 
“1882-1945” and the name “Roose- 
velt” underneath the portrait. At 
the right on the l-cent stamp will 
appear a picture of Mr. Roosevelt's 
home at Hyde Park while the 
“Little White House” at Warm 
Springs, Ga., will be pictured on 
the 2-cent stamp and the White 
House on the 3-cent stamp. 

The design for the 5-cent stamp 
will be announced later, Mr. 
Walker said. 

The 3-cent stamp will be the 
first to be placed on sale, June 27 
at Washington. 

The stamps will be the first 
issued by this country to picture | 
Mr. Roosevelt, who was a ranking | 
stamp collector while President. | 
His picture has appeared previ- 





‘tary. During 





eusly on stamps issued by Brazil, | 
Turkey and Guatemala. 


Savs. Bank Life Ins. 
Passes $50 Million 


The Savings Bank Life Insur- 
ance System in the State of New 
York has now passed the $50,000,- 
000 mark in insurance in force, it 
was announced on May 24 by 
Henry W. Proffitt, Chairman of 
the Savings Banks Life Insurance 
Fund. 


“Savings Bank Life Insurance,” 
said Mr. Proffitt, speaking at a 
dinner of 200 savings bankers at 
the Waldorf-Astoria, “is now 
firmly established as. a needed 
and valuable public service. This 
is emphasized by the fact that this 
volume of insurance has_ been 
written in small policies on the 
lives of people who have volun- 
tarily gone to their savings banks 
to buy life insurance protection 
on an ‘over-the-counter’ basis. 
When we consider the fact that 
the savings banks are not permit- 
ted to employ solicitors and that 
individual policies may not be 
written by the savings banks in 
excess of $3,000, the volume of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance writ- 
ten in this state is an achievement 
of which the savings banks may 
well be proud.” 

Mr. Proffitt urged the savings 
banks to continue their efforts to 
obtain legislation which would 
permit people to buy individual 
policies in excess of $3,000. ““With 
the government urging all men in 
military service, whether married 
or single, to take out $10,000 of 
National Service Life Insurance,” 
said Mr. Proffitt, “it seems strange 
to have a law in New York State 
which restricts wage-earners to 
$3,000 protection in Savings Bank 
Life Insurance. The present limi- 
tation not only prevents people 
from buying adequate amounts of 
Savings Bank Life Insurance for 
the protection of their families, 
but also tends to defeat the pur- 
pose for which Savings Bank Life 
Insurance was created—the fur- 
nishing of sound life insurance at 
the lowest possible cost. An in- 
crease in the present limitation 
would result in larger average 


Further Reduction in 


‘Sugar Stocks Reported 


The House Food Committee has 
recommended appointment of a 
single administrator to coordinate 
sugar coatrols now divided among 
a number of Government agencies 
in order to conserve some portion 
of the nation’s diminishing stock- 
piles which otherwise will have 
entirely vanished by 1946, the As- 
sociated Press reported from 
Washington, May 22. The report 
added that it is rumored that two 
men are under consideration for 
the post of sugar coordinator— 
Earl Wilson, sugar branch director 
of the Commodity Credit Corpor- 
ation and Joshua Bernhart, head 
of the War Food Administration's 
sugar division. 

The House committee stated in 
its report that million less tons 
of sugar will be available for ci- 
vilians this year than last, and 
added: 

“Only when the housewife finds 
how little sugar is going to be 
available under the contemplated 
program which provides five 
pounds per person for a_ four- 
month period, will the full im- 
pact (of the shortage) be realized. 
“We feel that all of the alloca- 
tions to liberated countries or 
neutrals should be re-examined in 
the light of existing supply and 
current production figures.” 
Figures given the committee, it 
said, indicate a very substantial 
reduction from the estimates at 
the time allocations were tenta- 
tively made. 

Although the group did not print 
figures on the quota allocations— 
they’ve been marked confidential 
by the Government— it put in its 
report general statistics showing 
that Britain’s sugar stockpile at 
the start of this year was higher 
than its pre-war level, while the 
United States reserve is now 
lower than normal. 

“Certainly, an official statement 
would help to clarify this point,” 
the report said. 

The committee criticized OPA 
for rationing nearly 800,000 tons 





policies, with a consequent reduc- 
tion in costs to policyholders.” 

Also speaking at the dinner, 
Judge Edward A. Richards, Presi- 
dent of the East New York Sav- 
ings Bank, predicted a substa- 
tial expansion of Savings Bank 
Life Insurance in New York. 


Testimonial Dinner to 
John W. Sandstedt 


At a gathering of officers and 
trustees on May 22 a testimonial 
dinner was tendered to John W. 
Sandstedt, Executive Secretary of 
the National Association of Mu- 
tual Savings Banks, marking the 
25th year of his service to mutual 
savings institutions. Mr. Sandstedt 
belonged to the class of office 
boys who began at the bottom 
and rose to responsible positions. 
Essentially he ranked as a career 
man, having begun trade associa- 
tion work as long ago as 1919, 
when the Savings Banks Associa- 
tion of the State of New York 
set up headquarters. He had been 
graduated from high school and 
subsequently attended New York 
University. The National Associa- 
tion of Mutual Savings Banks had 
its inception in April, 1920. He 
was transferred to the new Asso- 
ciation. Mutual savings banks at 
that time held slightly more than 
5 billions of dollars deposits and ; 
depositors numbered about 9 mil- 
lions. Mr. Sandstedt advanced rap- 
idly in Association work and in 
1928 appointed executive secre- 
the intervening 
years mutual savings banks have 
grown to the point where they 
now hold more than $13 and a | 
half billions of dollars deposits. 
Depositors number 16 millions. 
This accumulation of small cavi- 
tal is the greatest ever brought to- 


gether by one group of banking 
institutions, representing one- 





of sugar more than WFA said it 
should have last year. It said the 
same over-drawing on sugar 
stocks is possible again and de- 
clared: 

“The situation is not yet under 
control,” 


Sena neo eeenen 
Reduce Russia Relief Aid 
Reduction of lend-lease aid to 

the Soviet Union does not repre- 
sent United States Government 
judgment that relief aid is no 
longer necessary in that country, 
it was stated on May 21 by Leo 
T. Crowley, Foreign Economic 
Administration head, in a tele- 
gram is Edward C. Carter, Presi- 
dent of Russian War Relief. Mr. 
Crowley said, “rehabilitation 
needs of the Soviet Union which 
are undoubtedly large, cannot be 
met through lend-lease.” Under 
the terms of the lend-lease act, 
he said, reduction of shipments on 
the termination of the European 
war was necessary. 

Mr. Carter, in releasing Crow- 
ley’s telegram, stated that Rus- 
sian War Relief was prepared to 
intensify its collections of essen- 
tial food, clothing and medical 
items no longer supplied under a 
lend-lease program and that the 
agency's committees throughout 
the country would launch special 
projects to collect these items the 
first of June. The text of ,Crow- 
ley’s telegram to Carter follows: 

“Glad to confirm to your, Board 
of Directors that recent actjon re- 
ducing lend-lease aid to Saviet 
Union on termination of Eurapean 
war has been taken under terms 
of lend-lease act and does not 
represent judgment on rehabili- 
tation needs of Soviet , Union 
which are undoubtedly large but 
which cannot be met through lend 





tenth of all American bank de- 


posits. ' 
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Krug Says America Can Build 
Strong Transitional Economy 


(Continued from first page) 


rules and regulations. We would 
get in the way of reconversion, 
rather than speed it. 

“The war program in this coun- 
try has now reached maturity. 
The United States is able to un- 
dertake a partial industrial de- 
mobilization of manpower, ma- 
chinery and materials, for the ex- 
pansion of peace-time output, 
even though it is in the midst of a 
major war effort calling for an an- 
nual munitions production rate of 
nearly $54,000,000,000 during the 
eight months after V-E Day. 

“As munitions contracts are cut 
back in volume, a large portion of 
the American people will be going 
back to what they have always 
done. The very process of recon- 
version will help toward reem- 
ploying released workers. In 
fact. the United States is much 
better prepared for reconversion 
in the middle of this war than it 
was at the end of the last war 
in 1918. 

“Reconversion will, in many 
cases, not even mean the shifting 
of jobs for many workers,” Mr. 
Krug said. “Of the 51,200,000 
civilian workers in this country 
at present, 44,600,000 are in agri- 
culture, railroading, steel, retail 
trades, and other jobs that will 
continue, regardless of munition 
schedules. 

“When a company now making 


! 





aircraft sub-assemblies is able to ; 


resume manufacture of refriger- 
ators, it will probably use the 
same plant, superintendent, fore- 


men, and workers,’ Mr. Krug 
said. “The point is that an over- 
whelming proportion of our 


people will go on doing much the 
same thing in much the same way, 
even when they are making new 
products.” 

Text of Mr. Krug’s report on 
“War Production and Reconver- 
sion” follows: 


The Immediate Problem 


The United States is on the 
threshold of partial reconversion. 
Whereas, up to now, almost 50% 


of our industrial energies have 
gone to produce planes, ships, 
guns, ammunition and combat 


vehicles for a two-front war, it 
now appears that we will be able 
to use an increasing volume of our 
resources for the satisfaction of 
consumer demands. 

Army and Navy war production 
schedules are currently being 
Jowered and contracts terminated. 
Such a major withdrawal of Gov- 
ernment purchases from the mar- 
ket poses a major problem. The 
third annual report of the Senate 
Committee Investigating the Na- 
tional Defense Program put it in 
these words: 

“If the home economy is per- 
mitted to weaken and lose the 
resiliency necessary for quick and 
successful conversion to peace- 
time occupations, it will not be 
able to provide employment for 
6oldiers and war workers when 
they are released from their 
present tasks. Should unemploy- 
ment and business depression gain 
headway before the major task of 
readjustment has even begun, the 
difficulties of reemployment will 
be much greater.” 


Production for the War Against 
Japan 

The United States has come. a 
long way since President Roose- 
velt, in Mav, 1940, said: “I should 
like to see this nation geared to 
at least 50,000 planes a_ year. 
Furthermore, I believe that this 
nation should plan a program 
which will provide us’ with 
50,000 military and naval planes.” 
Today we are producing at the 
rate of 80,000 planes—and the air- 
craft of 1945 are heavier, beiter 
armored, and better armed than 





any then conceived. Our pro- 
duction of munitions has risen 
from less than $500,000,000 a 


month at the beginning of 1941 
to nearly $5,000,000,000 a month 
today, and the goals which stag- 
gered the industrial imagination 
{our vears ago are comparatively 
easy by present day standards. 
Most of our critical war produc- 
tion problems have been licked. 
The country—in every sense of 
the word — has proved itself the 
Arsenal of Democracy. 

Victory in Europe has relieved 
many of our specific production 
problems. Because of this there 
is some tendency on the part of 
many persons to take one-front 
war production as a matter of 
course. The War Production 
Board does not — cannot afford 
to—take that view. By the stand- 
ards of any other nation in the 
world, the U. S. munitions pro- 
gram to carry on the war against 
Japan would be impossible. Even 
by American standards, it will 
require a big proportion of our 
total resources of manpower, 
machinery, and materials. 

During the eight months after 
V-E Day munitions ‘production, 
according to the present official 
military programs, will run at an 
annual rate of $54,000,000,000, or: 

Two-thirds again as much as 
1942: 

Almost equal to the rate of 1943; 

Better than nine-tenths the rate 
in the peak of 1944; 

An equivalent to about 90% of 
the total value of manufactured 
goods in our best pre-war year, 
1937. : 

It is only when compared with 
recent standards of production 
that the job may seem easy. 

Therefore, to assume military 
production for the war against 
Japan, the War Production Board 
will continue to give top priority 
to military programs. This means 
that when manufacturers have 
war contracts they must fill them 
on schedule, that they cannot di- 
vert energies from war work to 


civilian operations. It also 
means that direct military and 
Wwar-supporting programs will 


have first claim on materials, and 
expansion of civilian production 
will use only residual quantities 
not required for essential war 
needs. 
Specific Problem 

There is a basic difference be- 
tween the task of 1942 and 1943 
and the task of 1945 and 1946. 
Then we were mobilizing for 
war. We had to build new plants 
and expand old ones, find con- 
tractors to take war work, de- 


velop new forms of contracts, 
draw 7,000,000 extra youths, 
woimen and older men into em- 


ployment, pass and administer a 
selective service law, train work- 
ers for new jobs, develop man- 
agement and labor know-how on 
munitions production. 

Today, however, our war pro- 
gram has matured. In the midst 
of a major war and a major war 
effort, the United States is able 
to undertake a partial demobiliza- 
tion. We are able to release some 
manpower, machinery, and ma- 
terials for the expansion of peace- 
time output. As the cutbacks in- 
crease, some areas are bound io 
experience unemployment. In 
that event, local Chambers of 
Commerce, union leaders, and 
business men may urge the Gov- 
ernment to take special measures, 
such as providing a public works 
program, or putting in war con- 
tracts to tide over the slump, or 
making special releases of ma- 
terials for civilian production. 

In many areas time will solve 
such dislocations—as peace-time 
industries start up and hire work- 





ers; but in some areas, special 








measures taken to maintain em- | ders with t 


ployment would merely postpone | 
the eventual day of reckoning—as | 
for instance a war-boom town 
which is greatly expanded because 
of a particular war plant with 
little or no post-war future. We 
must prepare to meet such emer- 
gencies when they are real; but 
we must also be prepared to re- | 


sist the pressures when they | 
would only delay necessary re- | 
adjustments. 


Reconversion Plans Well 
Advanced 


The United States is much bet- 
ter prepared for reconversion in | 
the middle of this war than at the 
end of the last one. seme | 
Day, 1918, came suddenly. No 
detailed methods or procedures 
had been developed for settling 
contracts or financing contractors 
pending settlements, or for clear- 
ing plants. But this time Govern- 
ment agencies have already estab- 
lished such procedures so that re- 
sumption of civilian production 
can proceed quickly. 

Further, the War Production 
Board, with the Army, Navy, 
Maritime Commission, War Man- 
power Commission, and _ other 
agencies, has developed policies 
and procedures for handling cut- 
backs. Under these procedures, 
proposed cutbacks of the Army or 
Navy are examined by ail agen- 
cies, to determine how best to 
distribute the cutbacks—in rela- 
tion to individual industries or 
plants, in relation to employment 
in affected areas or localities, and 
in relation to employment as a 
whole. Principles to be tollowed 
in making cutbacks were set forth 
by the Office of War Mobilization 
and Reconversion in January and 
have been incorporated in Direc- 
tive 40, as amended March 5, 1945. 
The aim is to free civilian capacity 
as promptly and as fully as is 
consistent with carrying on the 
struggle against Japan, and to dis- 
tribute the remaining war load 
over the country as equitably as 
possible. 

Although we have machinery 
for handling these problems in 
the large, the impression must not 
be created that all local or par- 
ticular problems of the transition 
period will be solved or that the 
machinery exists for their abso- 
tute solution. There is no central 
machinery which can be devised 
to handle smoothly dislocations of 
varying degrees of severity. WPB 
cannot undertake to resolve these 
problems in detail. All it can do 
is to release industry from war- 
time restrictions as rapidly as 
possible. From then on, industry 
must take the initiative in the 
task of reconversion and reem- 
ployment. 


Reconversion Process 


The very process of reconver- 
sion will help toward reemploy- 
ing released workers. This is not 
always appreciated. As soon as 
munitions contracts are cut back 
in volume, a large portion of the 
American people will be going 
back to what they have always 
done. 


Manufacturers will start clear- 
ing their plants of Government 
supplies and equipment, sending 
out orders to suppliers, setting up 
tools, dies and fixtures, and ar- 
ranging assembly lines for peace- 
time production. This work will 
go forward at the same time that 
they are completing the job of 
terminating contracts. These 
problems are anything but 
strange. Manufacturers have 
closed contracts, cleared plants. 
and rearranged production and 
assembly lines before. 

Some of the preliminary steps 
have already been taken. Manu- 
facturers have been placing or- 
ders in anticipation of the day | 
when some capacity will be free. 
In the case of machine tools. | 
which take a long time to build, | 
the War Production Board has 
cleared the way for placing or- 





automobile 


'but to specifications of passenger 


| military specifications. 
| turers 





001 makers who have 
manpower and facilities not re- 
quired for war work. — This will} 
be of particular service to the | 
and other durable | 
consumers’ goods industries. "a 

Manv industries, moreover, will | 
not have to reconvert. Employ-| 
ment will go on as usual. Steel | 
mills will continue to roll steel, 


well as 
Manufac- | 
of bearings, bolts, nuts, | 
nails and hand tools will continue 
as before. Their products are 1n- 
tegral parts of any industrialized 
economy, be it a war-time or a 
peace-time economy. 

Some companies which are 
right in the heart of munitions 
manufacturing have kept on dur- 
ing the war with their regular 
production. For example, 77% of 
the shipments of tractor manufac- 
turers are tractors and tractor 
production is now over twice the 
high 1937 level; but many tractors 
are going to the Army and Navy 
and not to farmers and loggers. 
Even the automobile industry, 
which has achieved miracles 1n 
producing tanks, planes and guns, 
has kept its “hands in.” About 
36% of its shipments are “motor 
vehicles or parts.” 

Similarly, 65% of the products 
shipped by textile machinery 
manufacturers are pre-war types. 
and this 65% is more than the 
high 1937 output. Industry gen- 
erally has been able to keep in 
practice—either because the Army 
or Navy needed civilian-type 
items (such as trucks, electric 
turbines, railroad equipment, 
laundry machinery, and refrigera- 
tion), or because the products 
were needed for the maintenance 
of the civilian economy. in terms 
of ultimate civilian employment, 
these industries bulk much larger 
than such special problem indus- 
tries as aircraft and shipbuilding. 

In many cases workers will re- 
convert without even shifting 
jobs. When a company now mak- 
ing aircraft sub-assemblies is able 
to resume manufacture of refrig- 
erators, it will probably use the 
same plant, superintendents, fore- 
men and workers. The point is 
that an overwhelming proportion 
of our people will go on doing 
much the same things in much the 
same ways, even when they are 
making new products. Out of 
51,200,000 civilian workers, 44,- 
600,000 are in agriculture, rail- 
roading, steel, retail trade and 
other jobs which will continue 
regardless of munitions schedules. 
as the following table indicates: 


car manufaciurers as 


Jobs Not Directly Affected by Cutbacks 


Agriculture 7,750,000 
Transportation and utilities 3,800,000 
Construction _ 600,000 
Mining " 800,000 
Trade and service 11,400,000 
Manufacturing 

Iron and steel . 800,000 

Machinery = 2,000,000 

Other (mostly soft goods) 7,700,000 
Government (excluding war 

agencies, arsenals and Navy 

Yards) ‘ 4,400,000 
Miscellaneous 5,350,000 

Total . 44,600,000 


Jobs Most Likely to Be Affected by 
Cutbacks 
Aircraft ; 


Air 1,600,000 
Ships Pa 1,300,000 
Ordnance and _ signal equip- 
ment * ; 1,800,00 
War chemicals 300,600 
Federal war agencies_-_ 1,600,000 
Total 6,600,000 
Total empleyment 51,200,000 


The WPB Program 

The WPB program is an effort 
to take full advantage of the nat- 
ural forces working toward re- 
conversion and reemployment. 
However, we must not forget: war 
is an unpredictable business. We 
have seen the demands for war 
procurement rise to unheard of 





figures, drop off suddenly and 
rise again. We must make our! 
plans on the best estimates and | 
forecasts available. These now 
indicate only moderate reduc- 
tions from current levels in our | 
military production. We antici- | 


—— 
pate, however, additional cutbac, 
in the next few months and o.,. 


sequently a big expansion 
civilian production. We hope jh. 
forecast will materialize and +)., 
reconversion will be even quicke 
than estimated; yet, developmen; 
of new weapons by our enen es 
or by ourselves or the chanpj 
strategy of war may sudde) 7 
place new burdens on war 
duction and may force us to 
down once mere on productio) 
peacetime goods. . 

Although the war will stil! }, 
the country’s main job, we must 
do everything possible to provid, 
job opportunities for returnine 
soldiers and discharged war work- 
ers after the defeat of Japan 
Toward that end, it is necessary 
to get rid of regulations and pro- 
duction limitations as quickly a, 
possible. They automatically put 
ceilings on initiative, imagination 
and - resourcefulness — the ver, 
qualities the country will nee, 
most if we are to have a resilient 
and rapidly expanding economy, 
after the defeat of Japan. ; 

Toward that objective WPB has 
already taken action to: 

(1) “Open-end” the Controlle4 
Materials Plan, effective July 1, 
to permit the sale of steel, copper 
and aluminum without restriction. 
provided there is no interference 
with authorized CMP orders. 

(2) Revoke or amend as many 
of its L and M orders as the cur- 
rent release of materials from mu- 
nitions vroduction will permit. 

(3) Continue the Spot Author- 
ization Plan for manufacturers 
seeking larger production than 
permitted under the remaining 
orders Jimiting metal goods oui- 
p 


pro- 
cut 
ot 


ut. 

(4) Grant assistance to small 
manufacturers, including veterans 
and new enterprises, to get their 
fair share of production materials. 

(5) Permit the free movement 
of surplus steel, copper and alu- 
minum to unrestricted uses. 

(5) Project the removal of dis- 
tribution controls after the third 
quarter of 1945, except where 
clearly necessary to prevent genu- 
ine and widespread hardship, ir- 
reparable damage, or failure to 
meet such needs as public health 
and safety. 

(7) Amend inventory controls 
to permit filling of pipe lines ana 
cushion the shock of contract 
terminations and cutbacks. 

(8) Effect a progressive relax- 
ation of the construction control 
order, L-41, as resources become 
available. 

(9) Assist industry to prepare 
for civilian production by giving 
priorities for the acquisition of 
bottleneck machine tools and 
equipment, and permitting the 
construction required to start pro- 
duction at minimum economic 
rates. 

Out of a total of 650 orders and 
schedules in effect April 1, 1945, 
156 have already been revoked, 
An additional 83 are expected to 
be revoked in the next six weeks. 
And more will be added as the 
materials situation is eased by 
further cutbacks in military pro- 
grams. ; 

In this way, the choice of what 
and how to produce, buy, ana 
sell, after positive assistance to 
the military and éssential war- 
supplying activities, will be leit 
to the decisions of the thousands 
of manufacturers, wholesalers, re- 
tailers, farmers and ultimate con- 
sumers rather than to government 
agencies and officials. 


This program, I believe will be 
particularly helpful to small bus'- 
ness. It eliminates many forms ana 
applications, which are always @ 
greater nuisance to the small com - 
pany than the large company- 
Small manufacturers invariably 
put “paper work” high on the 
list of their troubles. Also, bY 
cutting out L and M orders #: 
the war situation permits, we wi! 
provide opportunities for th© 
smaller companies (which do not 
have to go through a long tooling- 
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ip process) to get started prompt-| 


Expansion Potentials 


By and large, the manpower, 
naterials, and facilities released 
from munitions production will 


ffer substantial opportunities for 
reconversion and reemployment. 
To take advantage of those op- 
portunities, however, ‘will require 
maximum initiative and ingenuity | 
on the part of manufacturers and 
government. 
~ Today the production of durable 
soods for the civilian economy 
=mounts to about $7,000,000,000 
per year. Even in the face of a 
high level of munitions output, 
the potential a year from now (if | 
present estimates for the one-| 
front war hold good) is $16,700,- 
000,000 or more than double cur- 
rent production and about 30% 

more than the 1939 level. 
Expansion will not be confined 
to durable goods for civilians. If | 
workers are released from mu- 
nitions plants at the rate now 
expected, the service trades will 
also expand. Transportation, pub- | 
lic utilities, retail trade, and ser-_| 
vice activities have had difficuliy | 
maintaining adequate working 
forces. They will hire workers: | 
so will non-durable goods man- | 
ufacturers, such as textile mills;’ 
so, too, will the construction in-| 
| 


dustry. 


There is no question that the | 
demand for civilian goods of all | 
types will be large. Statistics in- 
dicate that,in 1944, if goods had 
been available, people would have 
spent close to $120,000,000,000, 
thev actually spent only $98,000,- 
000,000, In 1943 and 1942 consu-_| 
mers similarly were unable to use| 
their incomes as they normally 
would have. There is a backlog 
of industrial plant expansion and 
renovation. At the same time, 
it is anticipated that foreign | 
countries will be in the market 
jor U. S. goods of all kinds—food, 
clothes, industrial equipment, raw | 
materials. 

This pent-up demand is a 
foundation on which the country | 
can build a strong transitional | 
economy in which decreases in 
war output will be offset by in- 
creases in the production of civil- 
jan type goods and services. 





Basic Danger 


The danger confronting us, as 
I see it, is that we will overlook 
the natural resilience of the econ- 
omy—the capacity of manufac- 
turers, wholesalers, and refgailers 
to re-adapt themselves to changea 
conditions and hence quickly to 
utilize the resources released from 
munitions production. If we were 
to attempt in Washington to sce 
that every manufacturer, whole- 
saler, or retailer got his exact 
share of released manpower or 
materials, we should be lost in a 
myriad of rules and regulations. 
We should get in the way of re- 
conversion rather than speed it. 


During the past four years the 


War Production Board and _ its 
predecessors have been engaged 
in administering the control of 


materials and facilities under one 
permanent guiding criterion: 
Whether the particular use of a/| 
material or a facility would best 
contribute to the prosecution of 
the war. Even with such a clear- 
e€ut, unequivocal criterion, the 
difficulties of administration were 
imposing. It was often difficult 
to determine whether the use of 
& material or a component made 
a. greater contribution to the 
War effort in one program or in) 
another program; valves for @e-' 
Stroyer escorts, for synthetic rub- 
ber, and for high octane gasoline 
are a case in point. 

How much greater would be) 
the administrative task if, when) 
this criterion is no longer applic- 
able. the government were to. 
undertake to determine: 

Whether materials and facil-| 


ities should be used in one rel- | 
atively nonessential civilian in- 





| attempt 


dustry rather than another non- 
essential civilian industry; or in | 
one community rather than. 
another: 

Whether one competitor 
should be vermitted to resume | 
civilian production rather than 


another; 


To what extent newcomers | 
should be allowed into an in- | 
dustry, and to what extent the 


production quotas of 
companies should 
reduced: 

Whether a particular alloca- 
tion of materials would contrib- 
ute to greater reemployment 
than some other allocation: 

Or whether a particular al- 
location would contribute to 
greater stabilization of the price 


existing 
therefore 


structure than some other allo- 
cation. 
In the period ahead, WPB's 


main objective will continue un- 
changed; to see that the munitions 
schedules are met. It is for this 
purpose that WPB’s controls over 
materials and facilities were de- 
signed. This objective is attain- 
able. 

Desirable though it may be to 
to prevent temporary 
economic dislocations, the ex- 
perience of those who have lived 
with these controls during the war 
clearly dictates that the controls 
are not suited to that job. More- 
over, reason and history indicate 
that in any readjustment from a 


| war to a peacetime economy, tem- 


porary dislocations are inevitable 
We must not be stampeded by 
such dislocations into elaborate 
controls or special dispensations. 
Our economy is a jigsaw pattern 
| of interlocking buyers and sellers, 
producers and consumers, The 
vdieces of the jigsaw will move into 
place best if we give people scope 
'and leeway—with a minimum of 
rules, regulations and production 


| controls. 


Finally, let me repeat, war pro- 
duction is still our first job. We 
must not remove controls until it 
is clear that war production will 
not be adversely affected. When 
we remove controls, we cannot 
promise that they are off for the 
duration. Further, in removing 
controls, we must guard against 
any effort to redesign them for 
purposes for which they were not 


intended. Compliance with the 
controls exercised by the War 
Production Board is dependent 


entirely upon the public accept- 

ance of the fact that only those 

controls necessary to the prosecu- 

tion of the war are being imposed. 
_—— ~~~ er 


Contract Ending Loans 

J. A. Fraser, Manager of RFC 
Agency in Cleveland, recently 
called the attention of prime and 
subcontractors in the Fourth Fed- 
eral Reserve District, whose war 
production contracts have been 
cancelled, to the fact that the 
Contract Settlement Act of 1944 
provides for interim financing 
pending settlement of claims 
against a Government Contracting 
Agency on the war contracts so 
cancelled. 

Under the Act adequate financ- 
ing is made available either 
through (1) partial payments on 
any claims contractors may have 
as a result of termination, or (2) 
Government guaranteed loans 
made by banks to contractors on 
terminated contracts. 

Partial payments are those made 
on account of the contractor’s 
termination claim without preju- 
dice to the amount of final set- 
tlement. These payments are ob- 
tained by filing an application on 
prescribed forms. 

Termination loans may be se- 
cured by contractors through ne- 


| gotiations with banks, and may be 
'eoncluded either before or after 


termination. Funds are made 
available to the contractor after 
the cancellation of one or more 
contracts against a certification to 
the bank of the amount 


contractor’s claims. The certifica- | loans 


tion may include receivables, in- 
ventory and amounts paid or to 


be | 


Britain Buys 5,000 
Pre-Fabricated Houses 
tei Sweden 


STOCKHOLM, May 18 (By 
Wireless )— Contracts for 5,000 
pre-fabricated wooden houses 


have been signed in Sweden by a 
special British official delegation 
|which today returned to England. 
Deliveries will be made before | 
the end of this year. The total 
|value of these houses is about | 
25,000,000 Swedish crowns or 
about $1,193.50 for each house at 
current rates of exchange. Be- 
fore buying, the delegates in- 
spected all available models and 
Visited construction plants in var- | 
ious parts of the country. 
I 


Strengthen Land Banks 

Legislation designed to 
strengthen the Federal Land Bank 
System has been passed by the 
House by voice vote and sent to 
the Senate, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, May 
18, stating that the measure pro- 
vides: 

1. That the land banks may 
make loans up to 65% of the nor- 
mal value of farms and buildings; 


such loans now average about 
43%. These loans are at an inter- 


est rate of 4%. 

2. Authority to the banks to 
purchase loans heretofore made 
by the Federal Farm Mortgage 
Corp., and known as “commis- 
sioner loans.” These loans, origi- 
nated in the 1930's to head off 
farm mortgage foreclosures, now 
are made at a 75% of valuation 
rate. 

The legislation is designed to 
liquidate the commissioner loans 
program by July 1, 1946. It pro- 
vides no further Government ap- 
propriations under this program. 


Plan Nearly Ready for 
Allied Occupation 


It is expected that an Allied 








arrangement for the occupation of 
Germany and Austria will shortly 
be announced, as soon as final 
agreement is reached on the com- 
plicated details which must be 
worked out in each military com- 
mand, the Associated Press re- 
ported from Washington, May 25, 
adding that the announcement 
would probably mention specific 
zones of occupation for Russian, 
French, British and American 
forces. 

Supreme Allied Headquarters 
itself cannot be disbanded over- 
night and its responsibilities shift- 
ed to separate American, British 
and French commands, the report 
points out. Thus far both Berlin 
and Vienna have been occupied 
by the Russians exclusively. 





| Lilienthal Re-appointed 
David E. Lilienthal’s reappoint- 
ment by President Truman as di- 
rector of the Tennessee Valley 
Authority having won Senate ap- 
proval, Mr. Lilienthal has now 
commenced his new nine-year 
term in that office, the Associated 
Press reported from Washington, 
May 22. The only dissenters to the 
reappointment were Senators Mc- 
Kellar and Stewart (D.-Tenn.) 
who reiterated their assertion that 
Lilienthal was “personally and 
politically obnoxious” to them. 


Earlier in the fight waged by 
the Tennessee Senators several 
southern communities which bene- 
fit from TVA rallied to the sup- 
port of Mr. Lilienthal and praised 
his record as TVA chairman. 





be paid in settlement of subcon- 
tractors termination claims. 

Mr. Fraser further stated that 
his Agency has experienced men 
in contract termination interim 
financing who are ready to dis- 
cuss this subject with the banks 
in this territory or wiih contrac- 
tors. RFC will be glad to assist 





of the| contractors to obtain termination 


through regular banking 
channels, or directly if such credit 
is not otherwise available. 





‘Churchill Reviews War, 


Pledges Britain’s 


Continued Aid In Prosecution 


In a radio broadcast to the 


together with the United States, 
signed in truth to shield the weak. 


in a far better state to cope with 
the problems and perils of the fu- 
ture than we were five years ago.” 

The Prime Minister minced no 
words in roundly criticizing, in 
the course of his address, the at- 
titude of the Irish government of 
Premier de Valera throughout the 
long period of danger for Britain, 
at the same time praising unre- 
servedly the “thousands of south- 
ern Irishmen who hastened to the | 
battle-front to prove their ancient 
valor.” 

Implications of a political sig- 
nificance in the Prime Minister's 
speech were seen indirectly in his 
statement, as given by the United 
Press from London, May 13: 

I wish I could tell you tonight 





that all our toils and troubles 
were over. Then, indeed, I could 
end my five years’ service hap- 


pily, and if you thought you had 
enough of me and that I ought to 
be put out to grass, I assure you 
I would take it with the best of 
grace. But, on the contrary, I 
must warn you, as I did when I 
began this five years’ task—and 
no one knew then that it would 
last so long—that there is still a 
lot to do and that you must be 
prepared for further efforts of 
mind and body and further sacri- 
fices to great causes if you are not 
to fall back into the rut of inertia, 
the confusion of aim and the cra- 
ven fear of being great. 

Mr. Churchill completed his ad- 
dress by stating Britain’s position 
with regard to future peace plans, 
according todo the United Press 
text: 

On the Continent of Europe we 
have yet to make sure that the 
simple and honorable purposes for 
which we entered the war are not 
brushed aside or overlooked in the 
months following our success and 
that the words freedom, democ- 
racy and liberation are not dis- 
torted from their true meaning as 
we have understood them. 

There would be little use in 
punishing the Hitlerites for their 
crimes if law and justice did not 
rule and if totalitarian or police 
governments were to take the 
place of the German invaders. 


We seek nothing for ourselves. 
But we must make sure that those 
causes which we fought for find 
recognition at the peace table in 
fact as well as words and, above 
all, we must labor that the world 
organization which the United Na- 
tions are creating at San Francisco 
does not become an idle name, 
does not become a shield for the 
strong and a mockery for the 
weak. It is the victors who must 
search their hearts in their glow- 
ing hours and be worthy, by their 


nobility, of the immense forces 
that they wield. 
Beyond all lurks Japan, har- 


assed and failing but still a people 
of a hundred million for whose 
warriors death has few terrors. 

I cannot tell you how much 
time or what exertions will be re- 
quired to compel the Japanese to 
make amends for their odious 
treachery and cruelty. We, like 
China, so long undaunted, have 
received horrible injuries from 
them ourselves, and we are bound 
by the ties of honor and fraternal 
lovalty to the United States to 
fight this great war at the other 
end of the world, at their side, 
without flagging or failing. 

We must remember Australia, 
New Zealand and Canada, who 


world 
| Minister Churchill pledged the might and resources of 
| Empire to help bring about the fall of 


; fax, 





were and are all directly men- 
aced by this evil power. They 
came to our aid in our dark times. 
and we must not leave unfinished 
any task which concerns their 
safety and their future. I told you 
hard things at the beginning of 
the last five years. You did not 
shrink, and I should be unworthy 
of your confidence and generosity 


| can 
| back it 


on Sunday, May 13, Prime 


the British 


Japan, and in the perfecting, 


of a world peace organization de- 


Certainly,” said Churchill, “we 


) are w hat may well, I think, be admitted by any fair-minded person, 


i: I did not still cry: Forward, un- 
flinching, unswerving, indomit- 
able until the whole task is done 
and the whole world is safe and 
clean. 

British Ambassador States 

Nation's Intentions 

The day before the Prime Min- 
ister’s address, the Earl! of Hali 
British Ambassador to the 
United States, during a visit to 
Reno, Nev., told a press confer 
ence, according to an Associated 
Press report from Reno, May 12, 
that the United Kingdom “intends 
to put everything we have into 
the Pacific war. ...We have been 
relieved of a great strain but are 
not making the mistake of think- 
ing the war is over.” 


Status of Loan to 
Britain Reported 


In reporting on the status of 
the $390,000,000 which Great Brit- 
ain borrowed from the Recon- 
struction Finance Company to pay 
for pre-lend-lease war purchases 








in the United States, John W. 
Snyder, Federal Loan Adminis- 
trator, stated, according to the 


Associated Press from Washing- 
ton, May 16, that through Aprih 
30, the RFC had received pay- 
ments totaling $160,278,569. OF 
this $111,976,077 has been applied 
as principal, $32,842,488 as inter- 
est, and $15,460,004 is held in re- 
serve accounts, 

The total amount came from 
the collateral securing the loan. 
Interest, dividends and other in- 
come from this collateral pro- 
duced $142,933,923 of it, and the 
rest was the proceeds of the sale 
by Britain of a small amount of 
the collateral, the Associated Press 
report states. 

The loan was authorized in 19414 
in the amount of $425,000,000, but 
only $390,000,000 has been dis- 
bursed. The collateral consists of 
securities of American corpora- 


tion, the capital stock of 41 Brit- 
ish-owned insurance companies 
in this country, and assignment 


of the earnings of the American 
branches of British insurance 
companies. 


Pennsylvania Gas 
Elects Smith Pres. 


Louis C. Smith, President of the 
Harrisburg Gas Company since 
1935, was elected President of the 
Pennsylvania Gas Association at 
the 37th annual meeting held in 
Philadelphia May 16. He succeeds 
Charles K. Steinmetz, Pennsyl- 
vania Power & Light Company, 
of Carlisle, Pa. 

Addressing the representatives 
of the manufactured gas compa- 
nies comprising the Pennsylvania 
Gas Association, the new Presi- 
dent said: “The gas 
faced with great responsibilities 
and the need for aggressive action 
has been recognized and organ- 
ized to improve the post-war eco- 
nomics of its business and to meet 
competition. The American Gas 
Association has launched a cam- 
paign to appropriate $1,400,000 a 
year for three years to finance an 
extended program of research, na- 
tional advertising and _ genera) 
promotional effort. Local gas 
companies not only should en- 
dorse the program of the Ameri- 
Gas Association but should 
up with increased loca) 
newspaper advertising and adver- 
tising in other media to promote 
the various uses of gas fuel.” 


——— 
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(Continued from first page) — 
agement of the scheme and _ its) 
right to enjoy the credit facilities, 
provided by it. Quotas in both 
proposals are also alterable. Both 
proposals would place an uncer- 
tain limit on the amount a debtor 
eountry can borrow, but would 
confine the borrowing power 
largely to the size of the quotas. 
Both also provide for waiving 
such limitation. Both proposals 
provide that a debtor country may 
net borrow more than 25% of its 
quota in any one year, but here 
again both provide waiver provi- 
sions. Both contain provisions for 
requiring collateral under certain 
conditions but neither makes this 
mandatory. 

The quota given under Bretton 
Woods to each country is referred 
to as its “subscription” to the 
Fund. The quotas or subscriptions 
would consist of a comparatively 
small amount of gold on the one 
hand and a large amount of cur- 
rency on the other. The quotas 
would be divided into two cate- 
gories. To one group of countries 
a quota would mean an amount 
of borrowing power. To the other 
group a quota would mean an 
amount of lending power. 


The lending group would repre- 
sent the creditor countries, and 
the borrowing group the debtor 
countries. The arrangement is es- 
sentially one by which debtor 
countries could borrow from cred- 
itor countries. 


The arrangement is basically 
similar to the procedure which 
Keynes, in his plan for a Clearing 
Union proposes for establishing 
berrowing quotas. Lord Keynes’ 
scheme would have started opera- 
tions without any capital, where- 
as Morgenthau’s and the Bretton 
Woods plan would require each 
country to pay into the Fund a 
specified amount of capital berore 
it could start operations. Lord 
Keynes’ provided for building up 
debits by means of overdrafts by 
importing countries and credits 
by exporting countries. 

In a speech before the House of 





Lerds on May 18, 1943, he pointed 
eut the basic similarity of the two 
procedures. He said: 

“The American plan requires 
the member States to provide so- 
called security against their over- 
drafts, a requirement which could 
eertainly be met if it is thought 
useful; but the security in ques- 
tien only to a very small extent 
consists in an outside security in 
the shape of gold. It consists 
mainly of an IOU engraved on 
superior notepaper, better than 
would be the case, perhaps, under 
our own scheme, I have said that, 
if that is thought useful and 
worth while, it does not involve 
any particular problem.” 

Lord Keynes, therefore, regards 
the currencies paid into the Fund 
as being the same as the over- 
drafts provided for in his plan 
and designates them as overdrafts, 
which, of course, is correct. And 
if the Bretton Woods and Keynes’ 
geld provisions are examined it 
will be found that they are sim- 
ilar. Lord Keynes provided, Ar- 
tiele II, Sec. 6 (10) that, 

“A member State shall be en- 
titled to obtain a credit balance 
in terms of bancor by paying in 
geld to the Clearing Union for the 
eredit of its clearing account. But 
no one is entitled to demand gold 
from the Union against a balance 
of bancor, * * *,” 

The Bretton Woods Agreement 
provides that members shall pay 
in gold to the Fund, which is esti- 
mated at about 20% of the total 
subscriptions. It also provides, as 
seen in Article V, Section 6 (a) 
below that, 

“Any member desiring to ob- 
tain, directly or indirectly, the 
currency of another member for 
gold shall, provided that it can do 
se with equal advantage, acquire 
it by the sale of gold to the 
Fund.” 





The Bretton Woods proposal, | 
therefore, provides for paying in 


gold to the international mone- 
tary authority the same as Lord 
Keynes’ Clearing Union Plan. The 
only difference is that the former 
requires that a certain amount of 
gold be paid in to the Fund when 
it starts operations, while the lat- 
ter does not. But even this differ- 
ence is more apparent than real, 
since the gold subscription of each 
member could actually remain in 
its own government vault. 

Lord Keynes provides for one- 
way convertibility. Members can 
pay gold into the Union but may 
not draw any out. Bretton Woods 
provides for the same thing, ex- 
cept in case a currency should be- 
come scarce it is optional with 
the Fund to require the member 
concerned to buy gold from the 
Fund with its currency. 

The quota arrangement may 
well anticipate permanent ration- 
ing among the members of world 
trade, as we shall see later when 
we consider Article VII of the 
Bretton Woods Fund Proposal. 


Morgenthau’s and Bretton Woods 
Provisions for Vesting in the 
Fund Control Over the Price of 
Gold Compared to a Similar 
Provision in Lord Keynes’ Pro- 
posal for an _ International 
Clearing Union. 

Fig. 9 
Keynes’ Clearing Union 
Art. II, Sec. 6 (4) 
“Member States shall not pur- 
chase or acquire gold, directly or 
indirectly, at a price in terms of 
their national currencies in ex- 
cess of the parity which corre- 
sponds to the value of their cur- 
rency in terms of bancor and to 
the value of bancor in terms of 


gold.” 
Fig. 10 
Morgenthau’s Second Draft 


Art. III, Sec. 2 


“No member country shall pur- 
chase or acquire gold, directly or 
indirectly, at a price in terms of 
its national currency in excess of 
the parity which corresponds to 
the value of its currency in terms 
of unitas and to the value of uni- 
tas in terms of gold, * * *.” 


Fig 11 
Bretton Woods 


Art. IV, Sec. 2 


“The Fund shall prescribe a 
margin above and below par 
value for transactions in gold by 
members, and no member shall 
buy gold at a price above par 
value plus the prescribed margin, 
or sell gold at a price below par 
value minus the prescribed mar- 
gin.” 

As shown in Fig. 9, Lord Keynes 
provided in his proposal for a 
Clearing Union a specific provi- 
sion for controlling the price of 
gold. Morgenthau’s first draft, 
though it provided in a general 
way for the control of the price of 
gold, contained no specific provi- 
sion dealing with it. However, in 
his second draft proposal, three 
menths after publication of his 
first draft, he copied, practically 
verbatim, Lord Keynes’ provision 
for the control of the price of 
gold. This is shown by comparing 
the language of Fig. 10 with that 
of Fig. 9 in Exhibit E above. 

By referring to Fig. 11, it will 
be seen that the section in the 
Bretton Woods proposal relating 
to the control of the price of gold 
is in substance the same as that 
of Lord Keynes, with the excep- 
tion that it provides for permit- 
ting flexibility to members of the 
price at which they must buy and 
sell gold. Morgenthau’s third 
draft proposal contained a provi- 
sion similar to that in the Bretton 
Woods proposal. 


Morgenthau’s and Bretton Woods 
Proposals for Vesting in For- 
eign Powers Control Over 
United States Foreign Trade 
Involving Her Tariffs Compared 
to a Similar Proposal in Lord 
Keynes’ International Clearing 
Union Plan. : 


We are here dealing with one 





Keynes Contrived International Monetary Scheme 


this whole international scheme. 
Lord Keynes in his proposal for 
establishing an International 
Clearing Union greatly elaborates 
and stresses the importance of 
this provision, at least to himself 
and his contrymen for whom he 
presumes to speak. In Article I 
of his scheme he says: 

“We need a system possessed 
of an internal stabilizing mechan- 
ism, by which pressure is exer- 
cised on any country whose bal- 
ance of payments with the rest 
of the world is departing from 
equilibrium in either direction, so 
as to prevent movements which 
must create for its neighbors an 
equal but opposite want of bal- 
ance. 

‘“‘Measures would be necessary 
to prevent the piling up of credit 
and debit balances without limit, 
and the system would have failed 
in the long run if it did not pos- 
sess sufficient capacity for self- 
equilibrium to secure this.” 

The language “We need a sys- 
tem possessed of an internal sta- 
bilizing mechanism, by which 
pressure is exercised on any coun- 
try,” and ‘“‘the system would have 
failed in the long run if it did 
not possess sufficient capacity 
for self-equilibrium to secure 
this,” is especially significant in 
showing the importance Lord 
Keynes attaches to this part of 
his scheme. When he suggests the 
use of a “sanction” as a part of 
the machinery for exercising the 
desired pressure, as he did in con- 
nection with a speech he delivered 
to the House of Lords May 23, 
1944, his proposal takes on an 
ominous aspect. But pressure and 
penalties to do what? On this 
point Lord Keynes, in Article III 
of his scheme, says: 

“In the case of credit balances 
no rigid maximum has been pro- 
posed. For the appropriate provi- 
sion might be to require the even- 
tual cancellation or compulsory 
investment of persistent bancor 
credit balances accumulating in 
excess of a member’s quota;” 

“The appropriate provision 
might be to require the eventual 
cancellation or compulsory in- 
vestment” of persistent credit bal- 
ances. That is, a country with a 
persistent credit balance might be 
required by the threat of a sanc- 
tion to invest such balance or to 
give its exports away. 


To which country is the sanc- 
tion to be applied? Lord Keynes 
is brutally frank in telling us. In 
a speech before the House of 
Lords May 23, 1944, he said: 


“A proper share of responsibil- 
ity for maintaining equilibrium 
in the balance of international 
payments is squarely placed on 
the creditor countries. * * * The 
Americans, who are the most 
likely to be affected by this, have, 
of their own free will and honest 
purpose, offered us a far-reaching 
formula of protection against a re- 
currence of the main cause of 
deflation during the _ inter-war 
years, namely the draining of re- 
serves out of the rest of the world 
to pay a country which was ob- 
stinately borrowing and exporting 
on a scale immensely greater 
than it was lending and import- 
ing.” 

So it is the United States that 
has been the offender and it is 
against her that a sanction is to 
be imposed, should she misbehave 
in the future. And what is more, 
“the Americans have, of their own 
free will and honest purpose, of- 
fered us (the British and other 
countries) a far-reaching form- 
ula” containing a penalty provi- 
sion by which we, the people of 
the United States, can, in the fu- 
ture, be made to behave in our 
international trade relations with 
them. We should be interested, 
indeed, in knowing just where in 
the scheme this “far-reaching 
formula” is to be found, and of 
just what it consists. 


Here again Lord Keynes leaves 
no one in doubt. He tells us pre- 


of the most basic provisions of cisely where to find his formula. 





In the speech just referred to he 
said: 

“Under Clause VI of the plan 
a country (meaning the United 
States) engages itself, in effect, to 
prevent such a situation (draining 
of reserves out of the rest of thte 
world to pay a country which was 
obstinately borrowing and export- 
ing on a scale immensely greater 
than it was lending and import- 
ing) from arising again, by prom- 
ising, should it fail, to release 
other countries from any obliga- 
tion to take its exports, or, if 
taken, to pay for them. I cannot 
imagine that this sanction would 
ever be allowed to come into ef- 
fect. If by no other means, than 
by lending, the creditor country 
will always have to find a way 
to square the account on Impera- 
tive grounds of its own self-in- 
terest. For it will no longer be 
entitled to square the account by 
squeezing gold out of the rest of 
us. Here we have a voluntary un- 
dertaking, genuinely offered in 
the spirit both of a good neighbor 
and, I should add, of enlightened 
self-interest, not to allow a repe- 
tition of a chain of events which 
between the wars did more than 
any other single factor to destroy 
the world’s economic balance and 
to prepare a seed-bed for foul 
growths. This is a tremendous ex- 
tension of international coopera- 
tion to good ends. I pray your 
Lordships to pay heed to its im- 
portance.” 

Clause VI here referred to by 
Lord Keynes deals with the prob- 
lem of scarce currencies, and is 
contained in Morgenthau’s third 
draft proposal where he changed 
the title from “United and Asso- 
ciated Nations Stabilization Fund” 
to “Joint Statement of Experts on 
the Establishment of an Interna- 
tional Monetary Fund,’ which 
was published April 21, 1944. In 
accordance with President Roose- 
velt’s instructions to the Amer- 
ican and foreign delegations at 
Bretton Woods to “adhere” to the 
Joint Statement of Experts Clause 
VI referred to by Lord Keynes 
was inserted in the Bretton Woods 
Proposal where it appears as Ar- 
ticle VII. 

Mr. Harry D. White, technical 
adviser to Mr. Morgenthau, testi- 
fying before the House Committee 
on Banking and Currency on 
Bretton Woods when asked by me 
whether Article VII in the Fund 
Agreement contained the provi- 
sion as indicated by Lord Keynes, 
replied as follows: 

“The Bretton Woods Agreement 
contains the provision which in 
effect accomplishes specifically 
what he refers to and that is con- 
tained in Article VII under 
‘Searce Currencies’.” 

_ It may be well at this point to 
insert a copy of the instructions 
given by President Roosevelt to 
the delegates at Bretton Woods: 

“In formulating a definite pro- 
posal for an International Mone- 
tary Fund, both you and the other 
delegates will be expected to ad- 
here to the joint statement of 
principles of an _ International 
Monetary Fund, announced April 
21, 1944. You, as head of the dele- 
gation, are authorized, however, 
after consultation with the other 
delegates, to agree to modifica- 
tions which, in your opinion, are 
essential to the effectuation of an 
agreement and provided that such 
modifications do not fundamen- 
tally alter the principles set forth 
in the joint statement. 


“You will apply the same prin- 
ciples in your discussions and ne- 
gotiations with respect to the 
proposed Bank for Reconstruction 
and Development except that you 
will be governed by the principles 
agreed upon by the American 
Technical Committee.” 


It should be said that the dele- 
gates at Bretton Woods in all es- 
sentials complied with President 
Roosevelt’s _ instructions. This 
alone should be sufficient to suc- 
cessfully counter the claims that 
are being made by State, Treasury 
and other government department 
officials, as well as the propo- 
nents of the scheme in general, 
that the delegates of 44 nations 





es 
assembled at Bretton Woods wro; 
the agreements which bear 
name of that summer resort. 

Section 3 (a) of Article VII 
provides that: 

“If it becomes evident to the 
Fund that the demand for a mem-_ 
ber’s currency seriously threatens 
the Fund’s ability to supply that 
currency, the Fund, whether or 
not it has issued a report under 
Section 1 of this Article, shajj 
formally declare such currency 
scarce and shall thenceforth ap. 
portion its existing and accruing 
supply of the scarce currency with 
due regard to the relative needs of 
members, the general interna- 
tional economic situation, and any 
other pertinent considerations. 
The Fund shall also issue a report 
concerning its action.’ 

Therefore, if the directors found 
that their ability to supply a par- 
ticular currency was threatened 
whether or not they had issued a 
report indicating that such scar- 
city was developing, it would be 
mandatory for them to declare 
such currency scarce. It would 
also be mandatory for them to 
thenceforth apportion or ration 
such currency as remained avail- 
able to the Fund. The rationing 
of a scarce currency would mean 
the rationing of exports of the 
country issuing such currency. 

Section 3 (b) of Article VII 
provides: 

“A formal declaration under 
(a) above shall operate as an au- 
thorization to any member, after 
consultation with the Fund, tem- 
porarily to impose limitations on 
the freedom of exchange opera- 
tions in the scarce currency. Sub- 
ject to the provisions of Article IV, 
Sections 3 and 4, the member 
shall have complete jurisdiction 
in determining the nature of such 
limitations, but they shall be no 
more restrictive than is necessary 
to limit the demand for the scarce 
currency to the supply held by, or 
accruing to, the member in ques- 
tion; and they shall be relaxed 
and removed as rapidly as condi- 
tions permit.” 

Accordingly, when once the Di- 
rectors had declared a particular 
currency scarce, any member of 
the Fund, after consultation with 
the Fund, would be authorized to 
restrict the use of such currency, 
and boycott American exports. 

Section 1 of Article VII pro- 
vides that: 

“If the Fund finds that a gen- 
eral scarcity of a particular cur- 
rency is developing, the Fund may 
so inform members and may issue 
a report setting forth .the causes 
of the scarcity and containing rec- 
ommendations designed to bring it 
to an end. A representative of 
the member whose currency is in- 
volved shall participate in the 
preparation of the report.” 

It is to be noted that this is a 
permissive and not a mandatory 
provision. According to testimony 
submitted to the Committee by 
Mr. Harry D. White, the executive 
directors would be vested with 
the responsibility of determining 
when a general scarcity of a par- 
ticular currency was developing. 
Therefore, when the directors saw 
that a currency was becoming 
scarce it would be optional with 
them as to whether or not they 
would issue a report showing the 
causes of the scarcity and making 
recommendations to bring it to an 
end. If a report were made it 
would presumably be made not 
to the public but only to the 
“members,” which means the rep- 
resentatives of the countries be- 
longing to the scheme. 


Let us suppose Congress ap- 
proves the proposal and_ the 
United States contributes $2,750,- 
000,000 to the Fund. Let us fur- 
themsuppose that the promises of 
the advocates of the scheme have 
come true, that the dollars We 
put into it caused a great increase 
in our export trade, correspond- 
ingly raised the general level of 
prosperity and provided the many 
Jobs they claim would be pro- 
vided. Industrial enterprises and 
the millions employed, directly 0° 
indirectly, in the production of 
goods for export would be igno- 
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principles and manage their af- 
{girs accordingly. The fact that 
dollars were becoming exhausted 
would be known only to the ex- 
ecutive directors of the Fund. The 
first inkling those concerned with 
the production of export goods 
would have that the dollars in the 
Fund were running out would be 
when the order to ration exports 
had actually been put into effect, 
for otherwise rationing of our ex- 
ports would have to start from the 
beginning of the Fund’s operation 
or certainly long before any seri- 
ous shortage developed. 

Insofar as our export trade was 
dependent upon the available sup- 
ply of dollars in the Fund the 
moment the directors declared 
the existence of scarce dollars and 
issued an order rationing our ex- 
ports there would of necessity 
take place a sudden slowing down 
of the whole export industry. 

The provision for making it 
permissive and not mandatory for 
the directors to issue a report to 
the representatives of member 
countries indicating that dollars 
were becoming scarce and stating 
the causes thereof may be _ in- 
tended to prevent them from 
hoarding dollars. However, with 
12 directors on the Fund, it is 
difficult to see how hoarding of 
dollars could be prevented. 

To base our export trade on a 
pelitically improvised arrange- 
ment of this sort is a complete 
departure from all tried and 
proven principles upon which 
such trade has heretofore been 
conducted. Once our exports had 
been subjected to rationing this 
might well be expected to be- 
come permanent in some meas- 
ure. The process would inevitably 
call for additional and more re- 
strictive measures ad infinitum. 
Indeed, the procedure of ration- 
ing our exports would be an au- 
thoritarian procedure and like 
all authoritarianism would ever 
tend to crush out, wherever it 
might touch, all voluntary co- 
operation, in the domestic as well 
as in the international sphere, be- 
tween private citizens of the same 
country and of one country with 
another. 

Let us now consider the rem- 
edies which would be available 
“to bring scarce dollars to an 
end.” Section 2 of Article VII 
relates to measures for replenish- 
ing the Fund’s holdings of scarce 
currencies. It provides that: 

“The Fund may, if it deems 
such action appropriate to replen- 
ish its holdings of any member’s 
currency, take either or both of 
‘he following steps: 

“(i) Propose to the member 
that, on terms and_ conditions 
agreed between the Fund and the 
member, the latter lend its cur- 
rency to the Fund or that, with 
the approval of the member, the 
Fund borrow such currency from 
some other source either within 
or outside the territories of the 
member, but no member shall be 
under any obligation to make such 
.oans to the Fund or to approve 
the borrowing of its currency by 
the Fund from any other source. 

“(ii) Require the member to sell 
its currency to the Fund for gold.” 

Note that it would be permis- 
Sive on the part of the Fund to 
resort to any of these means for 
replenishing a scarce currency. 
Another means not mentioned in 
this Article by which dollars 
“ould be replenished in the Fund 
would be to raise our quota as 
poe in Section 2 of Article 


- 


However, H. R. 2211 provides 
‘hat neither our quota can _ be 
raised nor the Fund borrow dol- 
-ars from the United States with- 
cut specific authorization from 
‘he Congress. 

_ But the Fund could without 
~Cngressional authority borrow 


collars from some other source, 





provision. The United States 
would have only 28% of the vot- 
ing power when the Fund was set 
up and considerably less after 
other countries not included in 
the original membership had been 
admitted. 

By a 51% vote of the executive 
directors a member could be re- 
quired to sell its currency to the 
Fund for gold. Thus, the United 
States could be made to sell its 
currency for any gold the Fund 
might have to offer. 

Let us again suppose the Fund 
to be in operation. The level of 
prosperity has been appreciably 
elevated through increased export 
trede as result of the dollars put 
into the scheme. The Fund has 
declared dollars to be scarce and 
rationed our exports. All the in- 
dustrial processes pertaining to 
our export trade have suddenly 
been slowed down. Suppose un- 
der these conditions the Fund 
comes to the Congress of the 
United States and asks for more 
dollars, either in the form of a 
“loan” or an outright grant by 
the raising of our quota. How 
possibly could Congress refuse 
such a request? Manufacturers, 
farmers, wage earners and others 
would undoubtedly bring great 
pressure to bear upon Congress 
to approve the request. 

And we should be prepared to 
deal with pressure from the bor- 
rowing members whenever they 
deem it advisable to have us pour 
additional dollars into the inter- 
national credit pool. Lord Keynes 
apparently takes it for granted 
that the United States is by the 
terms of the Agreement obligated 
to replenish the Fund’s holding 
of dollars whenever it decides 
this is needed. In his May 23, 
1944, speech to the House of Lords 
he said: 

“The quotas for drawing on the 
Fund’s resources are an iron ra- 
tion * 9” 

Note that quotas mean to Brit- 


ain credits which she can draw! 


on, not assets she can contribute. 

“The quotas are not so large as 
under the Clearing Union. * * 
But they are substantial and can 
be increased * * *,” 

Could not this replenishing of 
the Fund’s holding of dollars be- 
come a regular and long drawn 
out repetitious process? 


However, as previously stated, 
it is permissive and not manda- 
tory on the part of the executive 
directors to ask the United States 
to replenish an exhausing supply 
of dollars in the Fund. The ex- 
ecutive directors could elect not 
to ask the United States to put 
more dollars into the Fund. 
Should they decide to do this 
Congress would be helpless in the 
matter. Regardless of how willing 
it might be to advance more dol- 
lars or how desirable it might be 
on the part of industry to have it 
do so, Congress would be entirely 
estopped from voting more dollars 
to the Fund if the foreign nations 
so decided. They would be in 
complete control since only a 51% 
vote would be required to pro- 
duce this situation. Thus it would 
be within the power of foreign 
countries to temporarily or per- 
manently ration our export trade. 

It is this particular arrangement 
which constitutes Lord Keynes’ 
“internal stabilizing mechanism, 
by which pressure is exercised on 
a country whose balance of pay- 
ments with the rest of the world 
is departing from _ equilib- 
rium * * *.” Here is the ‘“far- 
reaching formula of protection 
against a recurrence of the main 
cause of deflation during the in- 
ter-war years, namely the drain- 
ing of reserves out of the world to 
pay” the United States ‘which 
was obstinately borrowing and 
exporting on a scale immensely 
greater than it was lending and 
importing.” It is through this ar- 





which penalty he says he cannot 
imagine would ever be allowed 
to come into effect. 

Here is provided, as_ Lord 
Keynes tells us, the prohibition 
against the United States squar- 
ing her international account by 
“squeezing” gold out of Great 
Britain and other countries, and 
the barrier against “a repetition 
of a chain of events which be- 
tween the wars did more than any 
other single factor to destroy the 


world’s economic balance and to 
prepare a seed-bed for foul 
growths.” 

In case dollars had been de- 


clared scarce in the Fund, foreign 
countries might say to the United 
States, and they would have the 
power to do so, 

“We will permit you to put 
more dollars into the Fund on 
condition that we need not repay 
you in dollars, goods or services.” 


Or, they might say to the United 
States, 

“We prefer replenishing the 
Fund’s holding of dollars by in- 
creasing our exports to the United 
States. -Therefore, remove your 
tariff barriers and permit free en- 
try into your country of our 
goods.” 

To both of these propositions 
the United States could demur. 
But the foreign countries in con- 
trol of the Fund could then elect 
to temporarily or permanently ra- 
tion our export trade. 


Here is the crux and modus 
operandi of Lord Keynes’ “‘pres- 
sure mechanism,” the ‘‘far-reach- 
ing formula” contained in Article 
VII of the Breiton Woods Pro- 
posai for an International Mone- 
tary Fund, by which Great Brit- 
ain and other countries could 
force the United States to main- 
tain equilibrium in her balance of 
payments with the rest of the 
world, or failing in this, penalize 
her by compelling her to give her 
goods away, or peradventure com- 
pel her to lower or abrogate her 
tariffs. 


In this connection it may be 
well to quote from Ragnar 
Nurkse!, who, it should be men- 


tioned, apparently favors’ the 
scheme. He says: 
“Besides, the Bretton Woods 


scheme is not strictly confined to 
monetary policy. That part of it 
which provides for the apportion- 
ment of any currency declared by 
the Fund to be ‘scarce’ represents 
essentially a measure of commer- 
cial policy. A hypothetical ex- 
ample will make this clear. If the 
dollar were to become a scarce 
currency under the Fund ar- 
rangement, the rationing of dol- 
lars which would then come into 
operation would discriminate 
against the exports of the United 
States. Such rationing would, for 
example, divert Britain’s demand 
for cotton from the United States 
to, say, Brazil, even if cotton were 
cheaper in the United States; and 
it would similarly divert Brazil’s 
purchases of automobiles from the 
United States to England, even if 
automobiles were cheaper in the 
United States. In sum, it would 
divert the effective demand of the 
outside world away from United 
States’ products in order to make 
it equal to the United States’ de- 
mand for the products of the out- 
side world. In monetary terms, 
this would mean cutting down the 
international demand for dollars 
so as to make it fit the available 
supply. The same result of equat- 
ing demand and supply could be 
achieved if, in the circumstances 
considered, the United States 





1Conditions of International 
Monetary Equilibrium, Ragnar 
Nurkse, Economic, Financial and 
Transit Department, League of 
Nations, Princeton. N. J., Essays 
in International Finance No. 
Spring 1945—Page 19. 
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pert of the Treasury, is quoted as 
having said: 

“The Fund might find that the 
causes of the scarcity were high 
trade barriers in the country 
whose currency was scarce, or a 


failure to undertake adequate in- | 


ternational investment, and_ it 
(the Fund) would propose appro- 
priate remedies.” 

; This whole arrangement is an 
integral past of the terms of the 
contract to which the proponents 
ot this scheme are asking the 
United States to permanently 
bind herself. 

Are we to believe that “the 
Americans * * * have, of their 
own free will and honest purpose 
offered” Great Britain and other 
foreign countries this artifice to 
thus place our export trade in 
their control? 


The Expansionist Pressure on 
World Trade 

Lord Keynes’ Clearing Union 
plan, Article IV, provides that, 

“The plan aims at the substitu- 
tion of an expansionist, in place 
of a contractionist, pressure on 
world trade. 

“It effects this by allowing to 
each member State overdraft fa- 
cilities of a defined amount.” 

The quota arrangement of the 
Fund providing as it does auto- 
matic loans, or subject to being 
made completely automatic by a 
majority vote of the Fund, of 
specified amounts, and also the 
means for further advances as 
provided in Articles III and VII 
would certainly supply the instru- 
mentality to produce “expansion- 
ist pressure on world trade.” 

It has been estimated that 
Keynes’ scheme provides an ag- 
gregate for all quotas of $25,000,- 
000,000. The Fund would have a 
“capitalization” of $8,800,000,000. 
This is being interpreted by some 
as representing something in the 
nature of a basic difference be- 
tween the two plans. But it should 
be borne in mind that the figure 
for the Clearing Union is purely 
theoretical and represents a max- 
imum. Members of the British 
Parliament in considering’ the 
Clearing Union plan looked upon 
the $25 billion figure as being in 
excess of actual needs. (See ad- 
dress by Mr. Kingsley Wood in 
the House of Commons, May 12, 
1943.) 


Furthermore, it should not be 
overlooked that the $8.8 billion 
represents but the initial amount 
that would be involved. Judging 
from the nature and objects of the 
scheme, and the experience we 
have had with other government 
financial agencies, such as Com- 
modity Credit, Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation, Lend-Lease, 
etc., we should expect the capital- 
ization of the Fund to be in- 
creased from time to time and not 
be surprised if ultimately we 
came to an expansion of credit 
equal to or even exceeding that 
previded by Lord Keynes in his 
proposal. 

Quoting again from Lord 
Keynes’ May 23, 1944, speech: 

“The quotas are not so large as 
under the Clearing Union, * * * 
But they are substantial and can 
be increased subsequently if the 
need is shown. The aggregate for 
the world is put provisionally at 
£ 2,500,000,000. Our own share of 


this — for ourselves and _ the 
Crown Colonies * * * is £325,- 
000,000.”’ 


Parenthetically we might men- 
tion that is the amount of the 
quota which was allotted Great 
Britain at Bretton Woods. How 
dic it happen that Lord Keynes 
knew what his country’s quota 
would be before the Bretton 
Woods conference was held? 

There is at the moment nothing 
to indicate that world-wide infla- 
tion of credit with consequent 
loss of purchasing power of the 


Claude E. Wickard, President 
Truman announced his nominees 
to succeed these members of the 
late President Roosevelt's cabinet 
and gave evidence of the major 
reorganization which has been 
anticipated from him since he 
took office six weeks ago, the 
Associated Press advised from 
Washington, May 23. 

To replace Miss Perkins in the 
Labor post, Mr. Truman named 
Federal Judge Lewis B. Schwell- 
enbach, of Washington State, 50- 
year-old former Senator and close 
friend of the President. 

Representative Clinton P. An- 
derson, 49-year-old New Mexican 
who heads the special House Food 
Investigating Committee and who, 


like Schwellenbach, supported 
most Roosevelt proposals, was 
named Secretary of Agriculture 


in place of Claude E. Wickard, 52. 
The latter was designated Rural 
Electrification Administrator. 

Anderson also will take over 
the duties of the War Food Ad- 
ministration as soon as Marvin 
Jones returns to the U. S. Court 
of Claims bench June 30. 

Political observers viewed the 
selections as retaining a somewhat 
“liberal tinge’ to the cabinet, al- 
though both so-called ‘‘conserva- 
tive” and pro-Roosevelt factions 
in Texas were reported pleased 
with the promotion of Tom C, 
Clark, of Dallas, 45-year-old 
Assistant Attorney General, to 
succeed Francis Biddle, 59. 

Clark has been in the Justice 
Department since 1937. On Capitol 
Hill he has been on equally good 
terms with fellow Texans of both 
the pro- and anti-Roosevelt 
schools. Born in Dallas, Sept. 23, 
1899, he was educated at Virginia 
Military Institute and the Uni- 
versity of Texas. 

Schwellenbach, who takes Miss 
Perkins’ place, was a strong New 
Deal supporter while in the Sen- 
ate, which he left in 1940 to be- 
come district judge for the eastern 
district cf Washington. A firm 
advocate of the Wagner Labor Re- 
lations Act, he once said industria 
strife would cease if capital and 
labor would freely use the ma- 
chinery now provided by that law. 

He was born at Superior, Wis., 
September 20, 1894, and graduated 
from the University of Washing- 


ton. He served as a private in 
the 12th Infantry in the first 
World War. 


Anderson, Wickard’s successor, 
is now serving his third term in 
the House. He was born in Cen- 
terville, S. D., October 23, 1895, 
and is a former State Treasurer 
of New Mexico. 

Jones in his letter of resigna- 
tion said the Chief Justice of the 
Court of Claims desired his early 
return to the bench, He also said 
while the war was going on both 
in Europe and Far East there was 
considerable logic in having a 
separate War Food Administra- 
tion and that it had worked well. 

“Now that victory in Europe 
has been achieved,” he wrote, “I 
feel that the work of the depart- 
ment of war food could well be 
carried on by the Secretary of 
Agriculture, probably with some- 
what less expenditure of funds.” 

In accepting his resignation and 
his merger proposal, the President 
told Jones: 

“It is to the everlasting credit 
of the War Food Administration 
that even after supplying the 
great demands made upon us from 
all over the world, the American 
people as a whole not only did 
not go hungry but actually en- 
joyed a better diet than in the 
days before the war.” 
| dollar and other monetary units 
would be less under the Bretton 
Woods Proposal than the Lord 
Keynes plan. 
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WPB Revokes Gertain Controls, Conversion ‘New Trust Business 
Developed Says ABA 


Program Outlined 


J. A. Krug, War Production 


Board Chairman, has announceca 


that 73 orders which limit or prohibit the manufacture of civilian 
produets have been revoked, as of May 10, the Associated Press re- 


ported from Washington on that 
“orderly” 


date. Outlining his program for 


removal of industrial controls and asking manufacturers 


not to “jump the gun” on the reconversion timetable, Krug went 
on to say that about half the 420¢————— ; ' 


orders on WPB’s books will have 
been removed “within the next 
few months.” 

Those already dropped include 
most of the curbs on “hard goods” 
except for those using large 
quantities of metal, such as au- 
tomobiles, furniture, refrigerators, 
and: stoves. 

Mr. Krug set July 1 as the date 
on which business will be given 
u-restricted access to such steel, 
copper and aluminum as is not 
taken uv by priority orders for 
war and war-supporting activities. 


Metals to Be Allocated 


Until that is done, the revoca- 
tion of individual controls means 
liule in terms of building up 
c.vilian ‘supplies, for WPB’s ma- 
chinery for the allocation of met- 
als will continue to channel them 
to war and essential uses only. 

Ordinary manufacturers resum- | 
ing or increasing civilian goods | 
output will have to depend on 
idle, surplus or second-hand ma- 
tcrials until this machinery, the 
familiar “Controlled Materials 
Plan” is opened up to let them 
receive the three basic metals, ac- 
cording to the Associated Press. 

However, such non-priority or- 
ders may be placed at once, Mr. 
Krug said, to become valid on the 
books of steel, aluminum and cop- 
per mills when the July 1 relaxa- 
tion occurs. Thereafter mills will 
made deliveries, subject to the 
rule that they do not interfere 
with WPB-authorized orders. 

Mr. Krug warned that industry 


“is expected to continue compli- | 


ance with all WPB orders and 
regulations as long as they remain 
in effect.” 

“Industry has cooperated mag- 
nificently,” he said. “I have com- 








plete confidence that industry will 
continue this cooperation and will 
not try to jump the gun on recon- 
version.” 


Preliminary Moves 


Two additional actions prepara- 
tery to partial reconversion were 
announced by the production 
chief, the Associated Press stated. 
They were: 

i. The granting of an AA-4 
pr ority rating—a rating lower 
then that accorded most essential 
civilian production, but sufficient 
to assure favored treatment—to 
all manufacturers who produce 
less than $50,000 worth of goods a 
quarter. This help will start 
July 1 and end Dec. 31, 

2. The removal of most “rating 
floors”—rules which prescribe 
that orders must carry a specified 
rat ng or be ignored—to permit 
the placing of non-priority orders 
in cases where production and de- 
livery will not interfere with 
rated orders. 

The WPB Chairman said he 
would announce shortly a simpli- 
fied priority system having only 
two ratings, “MM” for military 
goods and “CC” for needed civil- 
ian products. This will come into 
use gradually, it was indicated. 


Eases Motion Picture Projection 


Equipment 
The WPB announced on May 11 
that Limitation Order L-325, 


originally issued Nov. 22, 1943, 
governing production and dis- 
tribution of motion picture pro- 
jection equipment (including 
sound and amplifying systems), 
for use in exhibiting 35-mm. film, 
has been revoked. Other controls 
over acquisition and use of ma- 
terials for production of projec- 
tion equipment remain in effect. 
Sale and loan of new projection 
equipment no longer is subject to 


specific WPB authorization on 
Form WPB-1319. 


Norris Explains Fight 
On League of Nations 


The late Senator Gtorge W. 
Norris, one of the “willful 12” who 
blocked United States participa- 
tion in the League of Nations, felt 
that instead of a multimember 
league it should have been re- 
stricted to those stronger nations 
who could be “numbered on the 
fingers of one hand,” said an 
Asscciated Press dispatch from 
Lincoln, Neb., on May 12, which 
added: 

This indication that the “fight- 
ing liberal” and veteran of 40 
years in Congress felt his anti- 
League stand was misunderstood 
is disclosed in Norris’s autobiog- 
raphy, “Fighting Liberal,” re- 
leased on May 12 by the MacMil- 
lan Publishing Co. 

In this history of his early life 
as one of 12 children of a Penn- 
sylvania Dutch family, and his 40 
years of public service—five con- 
secutive terms in the House of 
Representatives and an_ equal 
number in the Senate—the late 
Nebraska Senator spoke of the re- 
forms he instituted and the laws 
he sponsored, of battles unfin- 
ished, of rights won that must be 
guarded daily. 

The book was edited and com- 
piled by Norris’s close _ friend, 
James E. Lawrence, editor of the 
Lincoln “Star.” 

That his stand against the 
League was not a decision reached 
when the covenant and the Ver- 
sailles Treaty were presented to 
Congress, is set forth in a letter to 
a friend. 

The letter was written in 
March, 1918, to Walter Locke, 
now editorial director of the Day- 
ton “Daily News.” He expressed 
this thought: 

“I think we should take the 
world as it is and not as we would 
like to have it. It seems, there- 
fore, inadvisable to me to enter 
into any agreement that would 
make it necessary for us, or for 
that matter, for any nation, to 
maintain standing armies for the 
support of new and independent 
governments that it is intended to 
establish among - semi-civilized 
people. Such a course not only is 
dangerous and will in my opinion 
bring failure to that part of the 
enterprise, but it is in no sense 
necessary to the peace of the 
world. 


“The right kind of a league be- 
tween nations that can be num- 
bered on the fingers of one hand 
will insure a permanent peace.” 

The book relates how he had 
advocated organization of that 
type of league five years before 
World War I. 

He was fearful, too, in debate 
on the World War I treaty, of the 
provisions giving to Japan the 
German island possessions in the 
Pacific, expressing those fears on 
the floor of the Senate: 

“I have  them—illustrations, 
posters, newspapers of all kinds—- 
that go to show that the Japanese 
people believe Japan is destined 
to rule the world. This is one of 
the steps. There is not any ques- 
tion but what hidden in the heart 
of Japan is an idea that the 
Mikado some day will rule the 





world.” 








| 


The importance of cooperation | 
of officers, directors, and employ- 
ees of the commercial department | 
with the trust department of their | 
bank in developing new trust | 
business is emphasized in the cur- 
rent May issue of the “Trust Bul-| 
letin,” official publication of the! 
Trust Division of the American | 
Bankers Association. 

In an article captioned, “Survey | 
Shows Officers, Directors Co-| 
operate to Get New Business,” the | 
Committee on Trust Information | 
reports on a survey made to ob- 
tain more information regarding 
methods used by trust depart- 
ments to insure cooperation with 
commercial banking officers and 
bank directors in obtaining trust 
business. A four-page question- 
naire was mailed to a representa- 
tive cross section of 419 Trust 
Division members and 193 answers 
were returned, according to Craig 
R. Smith, chairman of the com- 
mittee, who is also Assistant Vice- 
President of the Central Hanover 
Bank and Trust Company, New 
York, N. Y. 

The article in the “Trust Bulle- 
tin” says in part: “Trust business 
in the United States has enjoyed 
its steady growth over the past 
125 years, not as a separate busi- 
ness but primarily as an affiliated 
service of the commercial bank. 
At the present time there are less 
than a half hundred companies 
engaged exclusively in the trust 
business or in conjunction with 
safe deposit business. 


National Bank Assets 
Higher Than Year Ago 


The total assets of national 
banks on March 20 of this year 
amounted to more than $76,000,- 
000,000 ($76,160,538,000), it was 
announced on May 22 by Comp- 
troller of the Currency Preston 
Delano. Returns from the call 
covered the 5,025 active national 
banks in the United States and 
possessions. The assets reported 
were $789,000,000 less than the 
amount reported by the 5,031 na- 
tional banks on December 30, 
1944, the date of the previous call, 
but an increase of nearly $10,000,- 
000,000 over the amount reported 
by the 5,048 active banks on April 
13, 1944, the date of the corre- 
sponding call a year ago. The 
Dec. 30 figures were noted in our 
issue of March 15, page 1187. In 
his advices of May 22 the Comp- 
troller says: 

“The deposits of national banks 
on March 20, 1945 were over $71,- 
000,000,000, a decrease since De- 
cember 1944 of $946,000,000, but 
an increase since April 1944 of 
$9,373,000,000, or more than 15%. 
While the demand deposits of in- 
dividuals, partnerships, and cor- 
porations increased $2,065,000,000 
from December 1944 to March of 
1945, amounting to $38,386,000,000 
on the latter date, and time depos- 
its of individuals, partnerships, 
and corporations rose nearly 
$800,000,000 in the period to $13,- 
445,000,000, the reduction of $3,- 
573,000,000 in War Loan deposits 
was the principal reason for the 
net decrease in aggregate deposits 
between December and March. 
Deposits of the United States Gov- 
ernment, including War Loan ac- 
counts, in March were $7,610,000,- 
000 in comparison with $11,167,- 
000,000 on Dec. 30, 1944, and $7.- 
196,000,000 on April 13, 1944. De- 
posits of States and political sub- 
divisions were $3,266,000,000, de- 
posits of banks were $7,650,000.,- 
000, postal savings were $5,000,000: 
and certified and cashiers’ checks. 
cash letters of credit and trav- 
elers’ checks outstanding were 
$822 ,000,000. 

“Loans and discounts on March 
20 this year were 8% less than on 
Dec. 30, 1944, and amounted io 
$10.545,000,000, but were $595.- 
000,000, or 6%, more than total 











loans reported outstanding by the 
banks on April 13, 1944. The per- 
centage of loans and discounts to 


on Dec. 30, 1944, and 16.10 on 
April 13, 1944. 

“Investments in United States 
Government securities, direct and 
guaranteed, of $44,000,000 ,000 
showed an increase of $515,000,000 
since December 1944, and an iIn- 
crease of $7,262,000,000 since April 
1944. Other bonds, stocks, and 
securities held of $3,646,000,000, 
which included  obligations— of 
States and political subdivisions 


‘of $2.129,000,000, increased $103,- 


000.000 since December, and 
$213,000,000 since April last year. 

“Cash of $971,000,000, balances 
with other banks of $6,714,000,000, 
and reserves with Federal Reserve 
banks of $9,528,000,000, a total of 
$17,213,000,000, showed a decrease 
of $424,000,000 since December, 
but an increase of $1,814,000,000 
in the year. 

“The unimpaired capital stock 
of the banks on March 20, 1945 
was $1,576,000,000, including $84,- 
000,000 of preferred stock. Sur- 
plus was $1,834,000,000. undivided 
profits $704,000,000, and reserves 
$272,000,000, or a total of $2,810,- 
000,000. This was an increase of 
$102,000,000 over the surplus, 
profits and reserves on Dec. 30, 
1944, and an increase of $292,000,- 
000 over the aggregate of these 
items in April last year. 


ed 

Reiner on Surplus Board 

The appointment of Major Jonas 
Reiner as deputy administrator 
for consumer’s goods of the Sur- 
plus Property Board was an- 
nounced on March 16 by the 
Board. Major Reiner was_super- 
vise the disposal of all surplus 
distributed by the Commerce De- 
partment and War Food Admin- 
istration. The announcement 
states: 


“As executive head of his own 
manufacturing and _ distribution 
firms in the textile field and as 
one of the organizers of the Army 
Exchange Services, he brings to 
the board a combination of realis- 
tic business experience and large- 
scale Government operation. 


“After 25 years in the textile 
industry, Major Reiner was called 
by the Army in 1942 to help estab- 
lish the Army Exchange Service, 
which operates thousand of Army 
exchanges on every front and does 
a business of more than $1,000.- 
000,000 a year. He has now re- 
verted to inactive status to accept 
his appointment as deputy admin- 
istrator. His home is in New York 
City. ‘ 

He has stated his own concep- 
tion of the task ahead of him as 
follows: “I feel that my job offers 
the opportunity to reclaim as 
many dollars as possible of the 
money Americans have spent on 
the war and, which is even more 
important, dispose of these sur- 
pluses in such a way as to benefit 
every American community and 
contribute largely to the goal of 
full employment.” 


Living Costs at War- 

Time Peak in April 

: Living costs for the average 
family of wage earners and lower- 
salaried clerical workers in the 
United States rose 0.4% from 
March to April, according to the 
National Industrial Conference 
Board’s monthly report which 
further said: 

The index stood at 105.8 (1923 
=100), 23.0% above that of Janu- 
ary, 1941, base month of the Lit- 
tle Steel formula. It was at the 
highest point for the war period 
and the highest since December. 
1925. 

There were increases of 0.7% 
in the cost of food, 0.3% in cloth- 
ing and 0.1% in sundries. Fuel 
and light declined 0.1%, and hous- 
ing costs remained unchanged. 
Living costs in April were 1.5% 
higher than a year ago. 

Purchasing power of the dollar, 
in terms of 1923 goods, was 94.5 
cents in April. A year ago it was 
96.0 cents. 
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| total deposits on March 20, 1945,!To Draft Less 30-Year-Olds 
| was 14.81 in comparison with 15.94 | 


Emphasizing that the needs of 
the armed forces are for men 
under 30 years of age, Nationa} 
Headquarters of Selective Service 
of May 22 announced that loca] 
boards are being requested to lib_ 
eralize occupational deferments 
so as to reduce the total number 
of men to be inducted in the 39 
through 37-year-old group—par- 
ticularly those who are tathers— 
and to review cases of registrants 
in the age group 18 through 25 
who have heretofore been rejected 
for general military service or 
found qualified for limited service 
only, and forward for re-exami- 
nation those whom they have rea- 
son to believe may qualify 
military service. 

The five main points covered 
in the local board memorandum 
are: 

(1) Need of the armed forces 
for young men, 

(2) Review by local boards of 
cases of IV-F and limited service 
registrants 18 through 25, and 
forwarding for re-examination 
those whom they have reason to 
believe may qualify for military 
service. 

(3) Liberalization of deferment 
policies for men over 30 espe- 
cially for those who are engaged 
in work useful to the community, 

(4) The fact that cutbacks in 
war plants will make older men 
available for war production jobs, 
thereby enabling the release of 
younger men now occupationally 
deferred for military service; and 
also that discharged veterans will 
be available in increasing num- 
bers to replace the younger men 
now holding occupational defer- 
ments, and 

(5) The 42A (Special Revised) 
procedure will remain in full ef- 
fect pending receipt of more accu- 
rate information concerning the 
urgency of certain war production 
programs and services. 

“The armed forces have again 
stated that there is need for young 
men, preferably below 30 years 
of age,’ states the memorandum 
announcing that revised require- 
ments provide that to be eligible 
for occupational deferment a reg- 
istrant 30 through 33, as well as a 
registrant 34 through 37, need 
merely be “regularly engaged in 
an activity in support of the na- 
tional health, safety and interest 
or useful to the community, or 
in an activity in war production 
or in an agricultural occupation 
or endeavor essential to the war 
effort.” It was previously required 
that registrants 30 through 33 be 
found ‘necessary to” as well as 
“regularly engaged in” the occu- 
pations described in order to be 
eligible for occupational defer- 
ment. 


Army Officers May Retain 


Reservist Rank 

The War Department has an- 
nounced that commissioned of- 
ficers in the Army of the United 
States (not Regular Army com- 
missioned men) may join the Of- 
ficers’ Reserve Corps after the 
war with the highest temporary 
rank held at the time active serv- 
ice is ended, the Associated Press 
reported from Washington, May 
21. 

Reserve officers represent 25% 
of the officer strength of the Army 
in this war, and it is expecte 
the strength of the post-war Or- 
ganized reserve corps “will be 
several times greater than it has 
been in the past,” the department 
said. 


Appointment in the Officers’ 
Reserve Corps will be offered for 
an initial period of five years. 


The department said that “some 
temporary adjustment in rank 
probably will have to be made 
particularly in cases of younger 
reserve officers, while on extended 
active duty with the regular Army 
or National Guard to co-ordinate 
ages and grades.” : 

A general staff reserve policy 
committee has been studying the 
subject of the post-war organize< 
reserve corps since last October. 
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High 1945---- 122.59 115.43 121.04 118.80 115.63 107.44 112.37 114.85 119.61 earlier. For the corresponding | the past week was cutting down ee costs were unchanged 
Low 1945__--- 120.55 113.50 118.80 117.80 113.31 104.48 108.52 113.70 118.20}]date one year ago it stood at|Of Navy orders for denims and ape tee: : 
a i, OEE oe 171.53. chambrays, representing the first oe" largest ae mae equal to 
29, 1944_ 67 2.16 6.81 1.81 102.46 105.86 113.89 117.00 : , “ospec ? ‘eak i > ti 8%, oecurre nvansvillo 
2 Years Ago Dae ene ee meee snk Waneents see Hn hg jemead ta i Other relatively eas ae 7 
Pars AGC ; . natenae rene ene ree ott oods situation for civil- he 20 ‘ . reas 5s 
May 29, 1943. 119.82 110. 2 2 » we , i -g,|Cool rainy weather last week |: i : ; ‘ 
y 34 118.20 115.82 111.07 97.78 102.30 113.31 115.82] FO oa ocingt retail trade for the |i@ms- It is understood that Navy | Were In Los Angeles, with 1.2% , 
worked against retail trade for the omgat ”|in Joliet. with 1.0%. in Indian: 
MOODY'S BOND YIELD AVERAGES country as a whole with sales vol- | P?O* ‘~” a on these colored ie mel f viaronnctenedh 4 | with “aur. 
(Based on Individual Closing Prices) ume declining below that of the | Yan fabrics will be curtailed by |. ait tn Matted Sones ‘efo -a 
1945— U.S. Avge. previous week in some areas, but |™ore than 50% in the last six | eee oe a Ro, yet 
Datiy Govt. Corpc- Corporate by Ratings* Corporate by Groups* | due largely to a seasonal demand | MOnths of 1945. ane Revo, wae OFh. eae 
PO A Bena c gels al deman ‘anged fr c =) op, 
g onds rate Aaa Aa A Baa R.R. P.U. Indus.| fo, cpring and ak ietiieiin® According to the Federal ranged from 0.4% in St. Paul to 
79 > ‘ 9 Be a a ¢ . « c OF. ; . . € ac 
MayS8....... 266 288 262 2.71 287 331 3.04 201 980lbaun” tote) aren enol, apparel a} “M ting to the Federal Re- | 10 in Baltimore, Dallas, Dayton 
26 - ee BBR ROR BTL 2.87 331 3.04 2 912-69 high level was maintained in}serve Bank’s index, department | Fa); River, Lansing, and Omaha. 
25 : 164 288 262 271 288 #331 #305 #291 &£42269| Others. store sales in New York City for TI 0 ee | resend ati 
« > 9 ¢ ») er - "7 s. = ys 2 = ad Pe at ’ > -7 ” rere was no > i 4 = i >" 
= ' — 2 2.63 2.71 2.88 3.31 3.05 2.91 2.69 Women’s ready-to-wear, acces- | the weekly period to May 19, 1945, | ham Buffalo — ps ilo te 
2 . 6 2.8% 2.62 2.72 2 3.32 3.05 9 92 2 66 - ‘ ahaa . tner > » OCh « sin * c ’ « ’ -y 2c, 
22 164 ano th. co ae oH ~o 4 sories, and playshoes continued to | increased by 2% above the same Minneapolis, New Maven and 
Ox «Oc 2.16 é. 3.396 e ‘ o.UG 2.0% . : AY} a raar to eal © ’ 
21 - let 0B)? L)~ 2833208 92~—S—« 6g | Lead retail trade, according to Dun | Period of last year. This com- | Rochester 
19 sae 1.64 2.88 262 2.71 288 332 305 2.92 2.68|& Bradstreet, Inc. All types of | pared with a loss of 3% in the a 
8... - 6 2.8 2.62 2.7 2.88 3.32 3.05 292 2.68! wash ~4sses ‘e preferr »receding week, principally : ——— 
Mill (ioe ROO Ree 6348 aes (fas. Ses | 28s | aes | Vemnmete recess were preserved : t .. oot May os Purchases of Mtgs. and 
16 > lee = hbo )262) 22288) 3.33 «304 «293 «2.69 | With solid color shantungs and{|to store closings on May 8, last. At 
15 si les 289 262 272 288 332 305 293 269] White background prints in spun | For the four weeks ended May 19, | Securities by Life Ins. Cos 
c ‘ ‘ 9 79 « 2 9 ‘ a 9 . ‘ . . . . a: - . , oad aad 
so ye ree ae oa Pee oa po an pg rayons selling best in misses’ in- 1945, sales rose by 3%, and for Fi “st “t ° h . f . 
17> ge 2892810 2732s) 3333.08 «283 26g |f0rmal dresses as well as dark | the year to date by 12%. whe a a “arities by the lite in- 
10 <2 1.64 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.88 3.33 3.05 2.93 268}colors in sheers. While this is LL Saunas cocumine an bs United 
9 -s—i“(itiwd 40 289) 2HLC2k73—«iBB:Ci«i‘““NBS~COBLOS)~S—si294~—-2.68 | National Cotton Week, stores have eT: . surance ¢C anies e at 
8 a 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2.89 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.68 salma “i aaa, Ae Cotton Spinning for April States totalled $2,150,000,000, of 
f d f t The 
__...... 333 2D 262 274 -268 333 365 2:94 248) So-remec from promowons. € The Bureau of the Census an-|which $1,380,000,000 was U. S 
ies 1.63 2.89 2.61 2.73 2 88 3.33 3.05 2.94 26g | demand for men’s sportswear and . a etna 7 ’ ’ bin’ ig: ete 
‘ 2.6 2.7: : 3.3: he ; nounced on May 21 that, accord- | Gov t securities, it is re- 
7 2a eet ose ¢:: -—: <<. -s — ppm ¥- , } , yovernment securities, it is re 
... - to. ta se ta S38 7 7 continued but volume | jing to preliminary figures, 23,147,- | ported by the Institute of Life h - 
2 . —-. t- 2a. 2a > on + hs 2.68! was generally either even or just |} 978 cotton spinning spindles were |< é ; 
-- Te ie 261 333 00 333 808 2.94 268 below the previous week. The | ji, 1 spinning spindles were |surance. Mortgagé and security 
aie ae . 2.8: 2.6 2.7: 2.8: 3.33 3.05 2.94 2.68 | DETO" * . : SPR in place in the United States on! holdings of these companies were 
oe. SaeEe 63 89 261 2.73 290 3.33 3.05 294 2.69})year’s decline in volume was re-| Apri] 30. 1945. of which 22.158.674 | incr 99 
20... 163 290 261 273 290 3.36 3.07 2.94 2.69] ported even more pronounced yess 2) 0, OF WARICN 24,100, increased by $822,000,000 during 
13.__...{. 162 290 261 272 290 3.36 307 2.93 2.69 ] : were operated at some time dur-|the quarter to an aggregate of 
et ae, 1.64 2.90 2.61 2.73 2.90 3.37 3.09 2.93 2.69 Sales of playshoes were good,|ing the month compared _ with | $36,660,000,000. 
Mar. z — ra = ood aos var oc Pe ae ao but leather shoe volume was low- | 22,232,168 in March, 22,223,848 in Total purchases in the first 
ew e os <. .é @.e ° JUL Ge “a. - s ‘ nee _ « $ ~~ 77 92 « s _ = " 
pale 165 2190 2 61 271 2199 3°37 311 293 o 6g | ered in some areas by small in-|February, 22,260,628 in January quarter of cook year were larger 
en ke 1.66 291 2 62 2-72 2.92 3.38 3.12 2.93 2.68 { ventories. Consumers were al- | 1945, 22,219,768 in December, and | py4 this oan due primarily to the 
Beicicinincces 1.69 2.92 2.63 2.72 2.93 3.38 3.13 2.94 2.67} ready interested in fall hats and | 22,411,922 in April, 1944. The ag- cae ’ : . = : 
es. 33....... 169 292 265 2.72 293 339 3.14 2.95 2.68 Sian ; ; : heavy purchases of war bonds of 
16 169 2:93 2.65 27: 2194 341 316 295 2 68 fur coats with a continuing ten-|gregate number of active spindle the Fourth War Loan last year 
ey .6> ° : é. ee J ‘ oa a. 2 ° « 9 
ere 172 2.94 2 66 2-73 2.95 3.41 3.17 2.95 269|dency to buy higher priced hats. | hours reported for the month was | pj; : > Ane : Ses 
: a see 38K ‘ 3.4) ‘ tp : > , ; while the first war loan drive this 
ileal .73 2.95 2.66 2.75 2.96 3.43 3.19 2.95 2.71| Flowers for the hair were popular | 9.021,492,660, an average of 390) veagr ; ‘ 
Jan. 26 177 296 268 275 297 344 3.21 2.96 2.72/; . spi year is that now under way for 
im eee . ‘$ . ‘ s . in main-floor departments. Cos-| per spindle in place, compared second quarter subscriptions. In 
High 1945____ 1.80 2.98 274 2.7 2.99 3.48 3.25 2.97 2.74|metics in summer shades were] with 9,315,634,608, an average of the first quarter of last year, the 
Low 1945... 162 288 260 271 287 «93.31 3.04 291 2.67| bought heavily. = orcas in place, for|jife companies’ purchases of U. 8. 
1 Year Ago Furniture sales were down Yee th . Based 9 an activity | Government securities totalled 
May 29.1944. 183 3.05 2.73 281 3.07 3.60 340 296 2.80| slightly as retailers were reported rr ‘the Uaited & Fg SPIN~ | $2 137,000,000. 
. . . Ss > @ d 
9 Tears tas attempting to lower inventories ccs tae ps aetna A — 1045 & The purchases of mortgages and 
May 29.1943. 188 3.15 274 286 3.11 389 361 2.99 286/of war-time goods. Seasonal de- 116.9% rte The ’ t at | securities other than those of the 
9% city. e percent, on 


*These prices are computed from average yields on the basis of one “typical’’ bond 
(3% % coupon, maturing in 25 years) and do not purport to show either the average 


fevel or the average movement of actual price quotations. 


They merely serve to 


illustrate in a more comprehensive way the relative levels and the relative movement 
of yield averages, the latter being the true picture of the bond market. 
tThe latest complete list of bonds used in computing these indexes was published 


in the issue of Jan. 14, 1943, page 202. 








latest Federal housing appropria- 


Government Now Landlord | ;2'°*' $66,000,000 on April 28, is 


Of Million Families 


Emergency needs for housing 
War workers were largely re- 
sponsible for a six-fold increase in 
Federal housing between 
1940 and the end of last October, 

ringing the Federal total to more 
than 800,000 dwelling units, while 
150,000 units were built in the 


Same period by local housing au-| 


thorities, according to a study of 


the growth of public housing pre-| 


pared by the National Industrial 
Conference Board and issued on 
ay 25. 
The Federal 
vestment in 


Governmnet’s in- 
housing rose from 


$500,000,000 to about $3,000,000,- 
006 in a little over four years. The 


July, | 


_to provide shelter for 20,000 war 
‘worker families, besides 1,600 
trailers and 6,000 dormitory ac- 
commodations. 

During the same period, accord- 


ing to the study, private enter- 


ing units of permanent character 
for war housing at a cost of about 
$4,000,000,000. 

Over one-half of the public war 
housing program is concentrated 
in eight states, according to the 
percentage of dwelling units as- 
‘signed: California (17%); Wash- 
ington (7%); Texas (6%); Penn- 
sylvania, Virginia and Ohio (5%); 
and Michigan and New York 
(4%). 


prise provided one million dwell- | 


mand for paint, screens, and some 
household supplies still exceeds 
supplies. Auto parts, too, were 
greatly in demand. 

Consumers searched for meat 
and poultry but sales fell even 
lower than in the previous week, 
reducing food volume in general. 
As a consequence, demand for 
fish and eggs was heavy. Fruits 
and vegetables were in good sup- 
ply and sold well. 

Retail volume for the country 
was estimated at 0 to 4% above a 
year ago. Regional percentage in- 
| creases ranged from: East 2 be- 
'low to 3 above; Northwest, 4 to 6; 
: South, 3 to 7; Southwest, 2 to 5; 
' Pacific Coast, 4 to 10. Percent- 
age decreases were: New England, 
'5 to 10; Middle West, 3 below to 
2 above. 
| Wholesale trade last week was 
‘brisk where supplies were avail- 
'able. There was a slight increase 
in volume in the rayon print 
| cloth market and business in fall 
| and summer clothing and jewelry 
was sustained. Declines in whole- 











the same activity basis, was 121.8 
for March, 122.2 for February, 
119.7 for January, 1945, 118.5 for 
— and 124.9 for April, 
944. 


Communications With 


Norway and Denmark 

The Treasury Department an- 
nounced that arrangements were 
made for the resumption of tele- 
communications service between 
the United States on one hand and 
Norway and Denmark on or about 
May 21, 1945. Notwithstanding 
General Ruling No. 11, persons in 
the United States may exchange 
business, commercial, and finan- 
cial information with persons in 
Norway and Denmark through 
this service. Transactional com- 
munications continue to be pro- 
hibited. 

Facilities are not yet available 
for support remittances to Nor- 
way and Denmark. 





U. S. Government during the first 
three months of 1945 were $770,- 
000,000, which compares’ with 
$544,000,000 in the corresponding 
period of 1944. The greatest in- 
crease was in business securities, 
af which $463,000,000 were ac- 
quired in this year’s first quarter, 
compared with $303,000,000 in last 
year’s first quarter, the increase 
being due in large part to heavy 
refinancing issues this year. 


Commodity Index 





| Tuesday, May 22, 1945 2357.3 
| Wednesday, May 23 257.4 
| Thursday, May 24 257.3 
| Friday, May 25 257.3 
| Saturday, Mav 26 257.4 
| Monday, May 28 257.2 
' Two weeks ago, May 15 2565 
Month ago, April 28 256.6 
Year ago, Mav 29 250.6 
| 1943 High, April 1 249 
| Low, Jan. 2 240 2 
| 1944 High, May 23 257.4 
Low, Jan. 24 252.1 
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Wholesale Prices Up 0.1% for Week End. May 19! National Fertilizer Association Commodity 
Price Index Advances to a New High 


The weekly wholesale commodity price index compiled by The 
National Fertilizer Association and made public on May 28, for the 
week of May 26, 1945, advanced to a new high of 140.7 from 140.3 
for both the preceding week and for the week of April 28, one month 


Higher prices for foods and for fuel and lighting materials | 
brought the Bureau of Labor Statistics index of commodity prices | 
in primary markets up 0.1% during the week ended May 19, an-| 
nounced the U. S. Department of Labor in its weekly report on 
wholesale prices which also said: “At 105.8 the all-commodity index 
stands at the highest level reached since early in 1920. In the 
past four weeks average prices for the commodities included in the 
index ‘rose 0.2% and were nearly 2% higher than at the same time 
last: year.” 

The announcement continued: 

“Farm Products and Foods—Average prices for farm products 
remained unchanged during the week ended May 19 at the level 
reached for the corresponding week of April. Higher markets for 
wheat, cotton, apples, onions, and potatoes were offset by lower prices 
for rye, cows, sheep, and citrus fruits. Farm product prices have in- 
creased 5% over the past 12 months. 

“Led by increases of about 3% for dressed poultry and 0.7% for 
fresh fruits and vegetables, prices for foods in primary markets rose 
0.2% during the week. Lower prices were reported for rye flour 
and for lemons and oranges. Foods prices have been rising gradu- 
ally since about the middle of April and are now 2.0% higher than 
they were a year ago. 

_ “Industrial Commodities—Aside from a further advance in prices 
for bituminous coal, which continued to reflect increased produc- 
tion costs, and higher sales realizations for gas and electricity there 
were few changes in industrial commodity markets during the week. 
The index for the metals and metal products group dropped 0.1% 
as a result of a decline of 2.2% in prices for mercury. Substantial 
supplies of Spanish metal offered for sale in this country had a de- 
pressing effect on the domestic market. In the building materials 
group higher prices for Douglas fir dimension stock and for turpen- 
tine were offset by lower prices for Douglas fir timbers and for com- 
mon building brick in some areas with the result that the group 
index remained unchanged at 117.2% of the 1926 average.” 

The following notation was included in the Labor Department’s 
reRort 7 

Note—During the period of rapid changes caused by price con- 
trols, materials allocation, and rationing, the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics will attempt promptly to report changing prices. The indexes 
must be considered as preliminary and subject to such adjustment 
and revision as required by later and more complete reports. 

' The following tables show (1) indexes for the principal groups 
of commodities for the past three weeks, for April 21, 1945, and 
May 20, 1944, and (2) the percentage changes in subgroup indexes 
from May 12, 1945, to May 19, 1945: 


WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1945 








(1926100) 
Percentage change to 
May 19, 1945 from— 
5-19 5-12 5-5 4-21 5-20 5-12 4-21 5-20 
Commodity Groups— 1945 1945 1945 1945 1944 1945 1945 1944 
All commodities___----------- 105.8 105.7 105.7 105.6 103.8 +01 +02 +19 
asam 120.5. 1965 - T9808 120.9 ‘123:3 0 0 + 5.0 
een IEA 106.8 106.6 106.5 105.7 104.7 +02 +1.0 +2.0 
Hides and leather products___--- 118.3 118.3 118.3 118.3 117.6 0 0 + 0.6 
Textile products_______--------. 99.1 99.1 99.1 99.1 97.3 0 0 +18 
Fueland lighting materials__-—--- 84.6 84.3 84.0 83.9 83.9 +04 +08 +08 
Metals and metal products__----. 104.3 104.4 104.3 104.3 103.8 -—0.1 0 + 0.5 
Building materials_______-_----- 117.2 117.2 117.0 117.0 115.6 0 +0.2 +1.4 
Chemicals and allied products__.. 94.9 94.9 94.9 94.9 95.5 0 0 —0.6 
Housefurnishing goods_______--- i06.2 106.2 106.2 106.2 106.0 0 0 +0.2 
Miscellaneous commodities__-_-~~ 94.6 94.6 94.6 94.6 93.3 0 0 “+ 1.4 
See SERSOTEOIE cena wnecnewnens L379 BIS LTS IT.7 133 0 +0.2 +4.1 
Semimanufactured articles______ 94.8 94.8 94.8 94.8 93.6 0 0 +1.3 
Manufactured products___.-__-- 102.1 102.0 102.0 101.9 101.1 +01 +02 +1.0 
All commodities other than farm 
products..__....,--..-..--.-.. 100.5 100.4 100.4 1003 996 +01 +02 +09 
All commodities otfer than farm 
products and foods_____----~-- 99.7 996 995 99.5 98.7 +01 +02 +1.0 
i 
PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN SUBGROUP INDEXES FROM 
May 12, 1945 to May 19, 1945 
Increases 
Fruits and vegetables _- 0.7 Gateer-fatm progucts._.............. 03) 
Meats atin a IE. GU a iene onceuae 0.2 | 


Paint and DOtht MAINE. .2cnnecnnnen, Ud 


Decreases 


Livestock and poultry 0.5 Brick and tile....... 


Steel Production Rate Off 2%—Gancellations 
Still Light—Sheet, Bar, Wire Demand Heavy 


The American Iron and Steel Institute on May 28 announced that 
telegraphic reports which it had received indicated that the operating 
rate of steel companies having 94% of the steel capacity of the 
industry will be 91% of capacity for the week beginning 
May 28, compared with 92.9% one week ago, 95.8% one month 
ago and 97.5% one year ago. The operating rate is equivalent 
to- 1,666,800 tons of steel ingots > 
and. castings, compared to 1,701,- 
600, tons one week ago, 1,754,7Q0 
tons one month ago, and 1,746,500 
tons-one year ago. 

“Steel” of Cleveland, in its sum- 
mary of the iron and steel mar- 
kets, on May 28, stated in part 
as ‘follows: 

“Steel backlogs are shrinking 
slowly as cancellations still are 
relatively light and decline in 
orders generally is moderate. This 
leaves deliveries in sheets, bars, 
some types of tubular goods and 
wirestill greatly extended. A 
notable exception is in plates, with 
backlogs dwindling and tonnage 
being offered for July and August. 
Plate shipments have been taper- 
ing since March, when well over | expect the low point to be reached 
800,000 tons were moved for the! this summer, with the decline 
highest total for the year, com-| cushioned by stocking of ingots of 
ared with the all-time total of| analyses known to be required 
200,000 tons in March, 1944.) later for civilian work. Even 
Shipments in this quarter are ex-{ without this, no pronounced de- 














pected to average close to 670,000 
tons per month. Third quarter is 
expected to bring a heavy drop in 
Maritime Commission tonnage, 
from about 660,000 tons in the 
current quarter to 100,000 tons, 
according to current forecasts. 


“While cancellations since V-E 
Day have been light, develop- 
ments are being watched closely, 
pending appraisal of what will be 
required in the Pacific war and 
what can be salvaged from mili- 
tary supplies in Europe. In some 
quarters it is believed the next 30 
days will see many more cancel- 
lations than experienced so far. In 
spite of this no drastic cut in steel 
production is foreseen and many 








earlier. A year ago the index stood at 136. 


average as 100. The Association’s 


8, all based on the 1935-39 
report went on to say: 


The farm products group advanced to a new high, the price 
increases for cotton, cattle, calves, and lambs more than offsetting 


the lower quotations for corn and rye. The foods index also adva 
because of higher quotations for evaporated milk, oranges, 


nced 
and 


dressed fowl. The slight drop in the steel scrap quotation was not 
sufficient to affect the metals index. The textiles index showed a 
slight advance. All other groups of the index remained unchanged. 

During the week 8 price series in the index advanced and 3 de- 
clined; in the preceding week there were 7 advances and 5 declines, 
in the second preceding week there were no advances and 8 declines. 


WEEKLY WHOLESALE COMMODITY PRICE INDEX 
Compiled by The National Fertilizer Association 


1935-1939—100* 


% 
Each Group 
Bears to the Group 
Total Index 
25.3 ES, SG A, ee eee 
CO EE yy 
Soeseueeee Cll... nceee 
23.0 Paem Peecuete...-........... 
ee pee ee ae 
EE oe ee ae ee 
I a a 
17.3 SS ae 
10.8 Miscellaneous Commodities_-_-_ 
8.2 See 
7.1 I a 
6.1 Building Materials____._____~--_ 
1.3 Chemicals and Drugs___--~--- 
3 Fertilizer Materials______-- Pe 
| Bia iia brinch Meeeemeaniieren 
3 ae 
100.0 All groups combined___-___-___ 


*Indexes on 1926-1928 base were: May 


May 27, 1944, 106.6. 











Latest Preceding Month Year 

Week Week Ago Ago 
May 26, May 19, Apr. 28, May 27, 

1945 1945 1945 1944 
ceaninnn 142.6 141.6 141.6 137.4 
seinen 145.3 145.3 145.3 143.0 
tia 163.1 163.1 163.1 156.7 
= EOE 167.4 166.8 167.0 154.4 
iauaen 215.5 214.6 212.8 201.0 
iganaean ak 163.7 163.8 163.1 164.6 
ae 161.0 160.2 160.8 143.1 
panei 130.4 130.4 130.4 130.1 
shins 133.7 133.7 133.7 132.2 
avalon 157.2 157.1 156.3 152.3 
iciccing 104.7 104.7 104.7 104.4 
BAS. 154.4 154.4 154.4 153.4 
ieacdian 125.4 125.4 125.4 127.7 
ew we 118.3 118.3 118.3 > ay By 
ideal 119.9 119.9 119.9 119.7 
assis 104.8 104.8 104.8 104.3 
140.7 140.3 140.3 136.8 


26, 1945, 109.6; May 19, 1945, 109.3; and 





Govt. Surplus Property 


Sales in April Reported 

The Office of Surplus Property 
of the Department of Commerce, 
a disposal agency designated by 
the Surplus Property Board, an- 
nounced on May 16 sales of con- 
sumer goods totaled $4,889,784 
during the month of April, the 
reported cost of which amounted 
to $13,930,143. These items were 
mainly surpluses that were de- 
clared by the Army and Navy. 
The Office of Surplus Property 
transferred from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of 
Commerce on May l.. 

During the same month, dec- 
larations of property having a re- 
ported cost totalling $31,042,499 
were received by the Office of 
Surplus Property. This, it is in- 
dicated, is not the net addition to 
inventory, since property having a 
reported cost of $5,214,392 was 
withdrawn by the declaring agen- 
cies and property with a reported 
cost of $1,508,045 was transferred 
to other agencies for disposal. 





cline is expected for the summer 
in view of estimated needs of 
claimant agencies. With the Con- 
trolled Materials plan scheduled 
to end Dec. 31 no additional CMP 
allotments will be issued for fourth 
and subsequent quarters except 
under unusual circumstances, al- 
though authorizations already is- 
sued for these periods will stand. 

“Heralding pent-up demand for 
structural steel, awaiting loosen- 
ing of restrictions, is placing of 
firm contracts by the Metropoli- 
tan Insurance Co. for three hous- 
ing projects in New York City, 
requiring 64,000 tons of structur- 
als, considerable tonnage of rein- 
foreing steel and steel window 
frames. One contracting firm has 
the entire work and steel has been 
placed with three producers. Sev- 
eral months, perhaps two years, 
will be required for completion of 
the projects. 


“Reflecting higher prices al- 
lowed by Office of Price Admin- 
istration, average composite prices 
of finished and_ semi-finished 
steel are higher, finished steel 





Treasury Offers Notes 
On an Exchange Basis 


Secretary of the Treasury Mor- 
genthau today announced on May 
21 an offering, through the Fed- 
eral Reserve Banks, of 0.90% 
Treasury Notes of Series D-1946, 
open on an exchange basis to 
holders of 73% Treasury Certi- 
ficates of Indebtedness of Series 
C-1945, maturing June 1, 1945, 
and 14% Home Owners’ Loan 
Corporation Bonds of Series M- 
1945-47, called for redemption on 
June 1, 1945. Exchanges will be 
made par for par, in amounts or 
multiples of $1,000. The offering 
is limited to the amount of ma- 
turing certificates and called 
bonds tendered in exchange, and 
cash subscriptions will not be re- 
ceived. The subscription books for 
the exchange offering closed at 
the close of business on May 23 
except for the receipt of subscrip- 
tions from holders of $100,000 or 
less of the maturing certificates 
or called bonds. The subscription 
books were closed for the receipt 
of subscriptions of the latter class 
at the close of business May 26. 


Mr. Morgenthau stated that 
there are now outstanding $4,770,- 
046,000 of the Series C-1945 cer- 
tificates and $754,904,000 of the 
Home Owners’ Loan Corporation 
Bonds of Series M-1945-47. The 
announcement regarding the offer- 
ing also said: 

“The notes now offered will be 
dated June 1, 1945, and will bear 
interest from that date at the rate 
of 0.90% per annum, payable on 
a semiannual basis on January 1 
and July 1, 1946. They will ma- 
ture July 1, 1946. They will be 
issued in bearer form only, in de- 
nominations of $1,000, $5,000, $10,- 
000, $100,000 and $1,000,000. 


“Pursuant to the provisions of 
the Public Debt Act of 1941, in- 
terest upon the notes now offered 
shall not have any exemption, as 
such, under Federal tax acts now 
or hereafter enacted. The full pro- 
visions relating to taxability are 
set forth in the official circular 
released today. 


“Subscriptions will be received 


composite rising from $57.55 to at the Federal Reserve Banks and 
$58.27 and semi-finished compos- | Branches, and at the Treasury 
ite from $36 to $37.80. Due to aj;Department, Washington, and 
decline in eastern Pennsylvania | should be accompanied by a like 
the steelmaking scrap composite | face amount of the maturing cer- 
has dropped from $19.17 to $19.) tificates or called bonds. Subject 
Steelmaking pig iron composite} to the usual reservations, all sub- 
holds at $24.05.” i seriptions will be allotted in full.” 








Great Changes Ahead 


(Continued from first page 
and is hammering at our gates }; 
has already, under the title of +). 
“New Deal,” greatly modified o,,, 
economic system. The realities ., 
power have already in |aroa 
measure, passed from the wealth. 
families and efficient industriaj_ 
ists into the hands of politician. 
bureaucrats and labor leaders _ 


or 


Beware Another Depressioy 


Yet, the powerful New Dea: 
wave which started in 1932 is now 
receding—although some of the 
new controls will stick. Private 
enterprise and private capital are 
to have another trial. The nex: 
few years should be reasonb]y 
prosperous in spite of the big na. 
tional debt. But if another depres. 
sion. comes, then look out for 
trouble. 


Money may then no longer be 
the high road to power. The 
young man who wants to get into 
the struggle for power should 
perhaps consider politics or be. 
come a labor leader. It will be wel} 
to have military experience 
Those who seek security first 
should become experts in some 
one line and depend upon civj! 
service. Small business ventures 
may provide economic freedom 
but not too much security. The 
failure rate is high. The profes- 
sions offer positions of honor and 
pubiic service and the law is a 
gateway into politics. Farming 
ofters perhaps the largest measure 
of security and freedom combined, 
but no financial reward. All of 
these, — even agriculture — now 
require specialized education. 


Read Good Books 


Finally, I want to put in a 
strong word for the reading of 
history, economics and philosophy 
—or let us call it frankly “reli- 
gion.” I recommend this not as 
means of making a living, but of 
LIVING. Such reading will give 
you a better understanding of 
what is going on in the world and 
one’s proper relation to God and 
man. 








New Dwellings In 
First Quarter of 1945 


Only 29,000 new non-farm fam- 
ily dwelling units were put under 
construction in the United States 
during the first 3 months of 1945, 
Secretary of Labor Perkins re- 
ported May 10. “This represents 
a decline of approximately 41° 
from the number of units started 
in the first quarter of 1944 and a 
drop of 75% from the average 
volume i 1943,” she said. “Over 
nine-tenihs of this new residen- 
tial building is being financed 
from private funds, as compared 
with three-fourths a year ago. Be- 
cause of the war-time restrictions 
on non-essential building, the v!'- 
tual completion of war-housin2 
projects, and the continued short- 
ages of labor and materials, both 
privately and Federally finances 
construction were less in 194° 
than in 1944. The former declinee 
from 37,300 units to 26,600 anc 
the latter from 11,600 to 2,400. 


“In addition to the new family 
dwelling units, Federal construc- 
tion contracts were awarded 15 
the first quarter of 1945 for dor- 
mitories to house 2,974 person 
and for facilities to accommodate 
2,413 trailers. 

“The permit valuation of the 
29,000 new non-farm units starte? 
in the first 3 months of 1949 
totaled $82,667,000, as compare? 
with $139,725,000 estimated ‘0° 
the 48,900 units begun during the 
same period in 1944. 

“These estimates, based °" 
building permits issued and Fe°- 


eral construction contracts awa'¢- 


ed, were prepared by the Burea™ 
of Labor Statistics of the U. S. D®- 
partment of Labor. The non-far™ 
area of the United States is ¢°- 
fined as including all incorp’~ 


rated places and all unincorp°?- 
rated areas except farms. 
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Weekly Goal and Coke Production Statistics 


The total production of soft coal in the week ended May 19, 1945 


is estimated by the Bureau of Mines at 11,360,000 net tons, an in-| 


crease Of 715,000 tons over the preceding week, according to ihe 
United States Department of the Interior. Output in the corre- 
sponding week of 1944 was 12,012,000 tons. The total production of 
soft coal from Jan. 1 to May 19, 1945, is estimated at 227,155,000 net 
tons, a decrease of 8.2% when compared with the 247,428,000 ions 
produced during the period from Jan. 1 to May 20, 1944. 


Production of Pennsylvania anthracite for the week ended 
May 19, 1945, as estimated by the Bureau of Mines, was 45,000 tons, 
a decrease of 1,000 tons from the preceding week. When compared 
with the output in the corresponding week of 1944 there was a 
decrease Of 1,260,000 tons. The calendar year to date shows a de- 
crease of 24.4% when compared with the same period in 1944. The 
hard coal miners started returning to work on May 21, 1945, after 
naving been idle for three weeks. 

The Bureau also reported that the estimated production of bee- 
hive coke in the United States for the week ended May 19, 1945 
showed a decrease of 6,400 tons when compared with the output 
for the week ended May 12, 1945; and was 23,200 tons less than for 
the corresponding week of 1944. 


ESTIMATED UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND 
LIGNITE IN NET TONS 








Week Ended Jan. 1 to Date 
May 19, *May 12, May 20, +May 19, May 20, 
Bituminous coal & lignite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 
Total. including mine fuel__ 11,360,000 10,645,000 12,012,000 227,155,000 247,428,000 
Daily average —----- 1,893,000 1,774,000 2,002,000 1,912,000 2,057,000 
*Revised. Subject to current adjustment. 


ESTIMATED PRODUCTION OF PENNSYLVANIA ANTHRACITE AND COKE 


2 
(In Net Tons) 








; ————Week Ended Calendar Year to Date 
tMay 19, $May12, May 20, May 19, May 20, May 22, 

Penn. anthracite— 1945 1945 1944 1945 1944 1937 

*Total incl. coll. fuel 45,000 46,000 1,305,000 19,341,000 25,594,000 22,665,000 

+Commercial produc. 43,000 44,000 1,253,000 18,566,000 24,570,000 21,532,000 
Beehive coke— 

United States total 119,400 125,800 142.600 2,248,000 3.037.500 1,475,200 

*Includes washery and dredge coal, and coal shipped by truck from authorized 


operations. tExcludes colliery fuel. Subject to revision. Revised. 


ESTIMATED WEEKLY PRODUCTION OF BITUMINOUS COAL AND LIGNITE, 
BY STATES, IN NET TONS 


(The current weekly estimates are based on railroad carloadings and river ship- 
ments and are subject to revision on receipt of monthly tonnage reports from district 
end State sources or of final annual returns from the operators.) 











Week Ended 
May 12, May 5, May 13, 
State— 1945 1945 1944 

AlSDAUS...dabiedincdineekeweisedaen 390,000 379,000 369,000 
REE Bi ic tit cntanntvnsnmupeese 6.000 7,000 7,000 
Arkansas and Oklahoma_-_-—__-_--- 76,000 $0,000 92,000 
RE Ee 116,060 128,000 148,000 
Georgia and North Carolina___--_- 1,000 . bd 
pn a EE ey eee 1,130,000 1.138.000 1,460,000 
PhaiONG sa oh a ka 455,000 509,000 519,000 
po ON Ee an ee ee 41,000 41,000 41,000 
Kansas and Missouri_______~---~- - 114,000 109,000 168,000 
Kentucky—Eastern_________.___- 977.000 416,000 1,014,000 
Kentucky—Western_________- ea 350.000 344.000 386,000 
Sak Catone Rh eh at 30,000 33.000 38,000 
il i ants cri aniamnies 3.000 3,000 5,000 
Montana (bitum. & lignite) ~~~ - 70,000 68.000 82,000 
New Mesice.............. OO, EE 30.000 30,000 40,000 
North & South Dakota (lignite) ___. 34,000 34,000 24,000 
0 eee eer shiabicrtin 642,000 660,000 710.000 
Pennsylvania. (bituminous) -_-_- ~~~ _. 2.390.000 2.710.000 3,095,000 
el RE Tie Ra fone aaa 131,000 127,000 139,000 
Texas (bituminous & lignite) ___-- 1,000 1.000 3,000 
Ute....tisaicaks Bee ee ee 108,000 133,000 144.000 
Lh Se eg eres 346,000 332,000 396.000 
L..))””:CR ESS rs 30.000 25,000 26.000 
* West Virginia—Southern________. 1,976,000 1,882,000 2.152.000 
West Virginia—Northern___---~_. 1,024,000 1,030,000 1,017,000 
WOR a hdisecdit eres sess 172,000 170,000 178,000 
f£Other Westérn States__/) ____---. ° 1,000 . 
Total bituminous & lignite _____ 10,645,000 10,890,000 12,253,000 


tIncludes operations on the N. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; K. & M.; B.C. & G; 
end on the B. & O. in Kanawha, Mason, and Clay counties. {sRest of State, including 
the Panhandle District and Grant, Mineral, and Tucker counties. Includes Arizona 
and Oregon. ‘*Less than 1,000 tons. 


~ 





Civil Engineering Construction Volume 
$35,016,000 for Week 


Civil engineering construction volume in continental United 
States totals $35,016,000 for the week. This volume, not including 
the construction by military engineers abroad, American contracts 
cutside the country, and shipbuilding, is 21% higher than in the 
preceding week, and 26% above the total for the corresponding 1944 
week, but is 2% below the previous four-week moving average as 
reported to “Engineering News-Record.” The report issued on May 24 
continued as follows: ° 

Private construction for the week tops a week ago by 112% 
znd is up to 27% compared with a year ago. Public work also gains, 
topping last week by 8% and exceeding the 1944 week by 25%. 
Tederal volume is 14 and 45% higher, respectively, than last week 
and last year and is responsible for the public gain as State and 
municipal construction is 14 and 26% lower than a week ago and 
“ year ago. : 

The current week’s volume brings 1945 construction to $664,- 
137,000 for the 21 weeks, 9% below the $734,019,000 reported in the 
corresponding 1944 period. Private coastruction, $185,881,000, is 10% 
<bove last year, but public construction, $478,256,000, is down 15% 
cue to the 21% decrease in Federal volume. State and municipal, 
$91,111,000, is 17% higher than last year. 

Civil engineering construction volumes 
week, and the current week are: 


for the 1944 week, last 


May 25,1944 May 17,1945 May 24, 1945 

Total U. S. construction___ $27,885,000 $29,049,000 $35,016,000 
Private construction_-_-____ 5,865,000 3,522,000 7,470,000 
Public construction_____-_- 22,020,000 25,527,000 27,546,000 
State and municipal___- 6,278,000 5,389,000 4,623,000 
FOGRINIE ot sisic asc. c. 8 15.742,000 20,138,000 22,923,000 


In the classified construction groups, gains over the preceding 
week are in commercial and public building, earthwork and drain- 
age, and streets and roads. Increases over the 1944 week are in 


water works, commercial and public buildings, earthwork and drain- 


class of construction are: 


construction, $8,084,000. 
New capital for 


completed on post-war 


24, stated: 


restored quickly. 


restrictions on osmium, a platinum 
metal, and molybdenum. Pur- 
chases of aluminum from Cana- 
dian sources were reduced. Quick- 
silver prices weakened on_ in- 
creased offerings in a dull market. 
In the field of non-metallics, OPA 
raised the price ceiling on ground 
mica.” The publication further 
went on to say in part: 


Copper 


Most producers experienced an- 
other quiet week in copper so 
far as new business was con. 
cerned. Consumption of copper in 
June is expected to fall well below 
the average of the first five 
months of the year. The fabricat- 
ing division of the industry re- 
ports that consumption of copper 
during April totaled 147,209 tons, 
which compares with 171,558 tons 
in March, and 160,335 tons in 
April last year. Stocks of refined 
copper in the hands of fabricators 
at the end of April amounted to 








394,065 tons, against 380,197 tons 
a month previous and 324,500 tons 
a year ago. 

Shipments of ingot brass and 
bronze by producers reporting to 
the Defense Council of the indus- 
try amounted to 40,118 tons in 
April, which compares with 41,988 
tons in March. Shipments repre- 
sent in excess of 95% of the de- 
liveries of the indusiry. 


Lead 


Consumers have asked WPB for 
approximately 21,000 tons of for- 
eign lead with which to round out 
their June requirements. This in- 
dicates that demand for lead has 
not diminished since V-E Day. 
Sales for the week in the domestic 
market involved 5.037 tons. Buy- 
ers would have taken larger quan- 
tities hud producers been willing 
sellers. 

The supply situation for June 
has been aided by the recent pur- 
chase of some 10,000 tons of lead 
from Canadian producers, all of 
which is expected to come into 
the United States during that 
month. 

Production of refined lead in the 
United States in April amounted 
to 46.511 tons, against 48,029 tons 
in March, the American Bureau 
of Metal Statistics reports. Do- 
mestic refineries shipped 44,179 
tons in April, against 47,249 tons 
in March. ‘Stocks increased to 
33,234 tons. 

The March and April statistics 
of domestic lead refineries, in 
tons, follow: 


- April March 

Stock at beginning-_--.. 36,909 30,141 
Production: 

Domestic -- Se,ta0 39.077 

Secondary and foreign— 6.786 8,952 

46.511 48.029 

Domestic shipments -_-. 44,179 47,249 

Stock at end__._-_--- 33,234 30.909 


Zine 
With allocation certificates for 





June metal about to be mailed to 
consumers, some improvement in 


PRAY: construction 
56, 000. It is made up of $3,352,000 in State and municipal bond 
sales, and $2,740,000 in corporate security issues. - 
financing brings 1945 volume to $498,780,000. a 
than the $426,549,000 reported for the 21-week period last year. 





age, and unclassified construction. Subtotals for the week in each 
ruc! water works, $1,543,000: sewerage, $201,000: | 
industrial buildings, $1,927,000: commercial building : 
private housing, $3,530,000; public buildings, 7 
and drainage, $545,000; streets and roads. $3,858,000, and unclassified 


and large-scale 
$15,328,000: earthwork 


purposes for the week totals 


The week's new 
total 17% greater 


Post-War Construction Planning Volume $29.9 Billion 
Identified and recorded engineering construction projects pro- 
posed for construction in the post-war years total $20,891 261,000, 
according to reports to “Engineering News-Record,” 
from Jan. 1, 1943 through May 17, 1945. 


in the period 
Plans are under way or 


projects valued at $8,909,906.000. 42.6% of 
the total volume proposed, and on $1,290,777,000 worth of projects 
all financing arrangements have been completed. 


Non-Ferrous Metals—Copper and Zine Sales 
Light—Demand for Lead Continues Steady 


“E. & M. J. Metal and Mineral Markets,” 


in its issue of May 


-4, statec “With consumption of copper and zine for war purposes 
diminishing, buying of these metals during the iast week again was 
quiet. Use of the war metals in civilian products is slowly increas- 
ing, but volume consumption, most observers belheve, cannot be 
Call for lead continued 
the last week, WPB modified its ® -——— - 


at a high Jevel. During 








buying is expected to take place 
shortly. In the week that ended 
yesterday, however, the demand 
was slow. Consumers of Special 
High Grade are expected to ob- 
tain all of this grade that they 
have asked for. 

Production of galvanized sheets 
in the first three months of 1945 
amounted to 434,361 tons, against 
303,204 tons in the same period 
last year. 

Aluminum 

Production of primary alumi- 
num in February amounted to 
91,300,000 pounds, against 97,300.- 
000 pounds in January, according 
to the Aluminum and Magnesium 
Division of WPB. 


Production of secondary alumi- 
num in February totaled 62,000,- 
000 pounds, which compares with 
62,300,000. pounds in the preced- 
ing month. 

Shipments of aluminum product 
amounted to 195,800,000 pounds in 
February, against 200,300,000 
pounds in January. Preliminary 
estimates for March indicate that 
product shipments increased sharp- 
ly over February. 


Osmium 

Order M-302 limiting the use of 
osmium has been eased by WPB. 
The revised regulation permits 
consumers to use in any calendar 
quarter up to 12'2% of the amount 
used in the year 1941, without 
restrictions as to when the osmium 
was alloyed. Osmium is one of 
the metals in the platinum group 
previously limited in its use to 
implements of war. 


Molybdenum 


Molybdenum Order M-110 was 
revoked by WPB on May 21 fol- 
lowing expansion of Steel Order 
M-21 to include certain steel al- 
loving clements. Until the supply 
situation in molybdenum im- 
proves, reports will be required 
under the authority of M-21. 

Production of molybdenum (Mo 
content: for March amounted to 
3,199,600 pounds, with shipments 
totaling 3,249,300 pounds. 

Tin 

Use of tin in the construction of 
automobiles has varied from 5,000 
tons in 1932 to 16,700 tons in 1929. 
Unless new sources for obtaining 
tin are available to this country 
in the transition period, reconver- 
sion in some industries depending 
on the metal will move forward 
slowly. 

The price situation in tin re- 
mains unchanged. Straits quality 
tin for shipment wus nominally as 
follows, in cents per pound: 


May June July 

May 17 52.000 52.000 52.090 
'May 18_- 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 19 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 21 52.000 52.000 52.000 
May 22. 52.000 42.000 52.000 
May 23 _ 52.000 52.000 52.000 
Chinese, or 99% tin, continued 


at 51.125¢ per pound. 


Quicksilver 

Since V-E Day, most consumers 
hes quicksilver have switched to a 
hand-to-mouth policy in buying. 
The reason for the hesitancy is 
(1) that some cutback in ordinary 
needs of the armed forces is likely, 
and (2) growing uncertainty over 
the duration of the war with Ja- 
pan. Under “materials still hard 
to obtain,’ WPB lists red oxide 
of mercury. New plant capacity 
for producing this material is be- 
ing rushed to completion. Never- 
theless, buyers are timid and of- 
ferings are increasing. The net 
result has been a further weak- 
ening in prices, with spot and 
nearby metal available at $152. to 
$155 per flask, depending on quan- 
tity. Spanish quicksilver was of- 
fered at $150 per flask, shipment 
from abroad, duty paid, New York. 
Some sellers on the Pacific Coast 
stood ready to meet this figure.’ 

Producers quote from $145 to 
$150 per flask, June shipmeni, 
f.0.b. Coast, with the market un- 
settled. 

Silver 

The London silver market was 
quiet and unchanged at 254d. 
The New York Official for foreign 
silver continued at 44°4¢, with 
domestic metal at 705% ¢. 





Congressmen Going Abroad 

Congressmen say that President 
Truman feels that any number of 
the legislature who would like to 
go abroad to see the war and its 
effects first-hand should have the 
opportunity to do so, according to 
the Associated Press from Wash- 
ington, May 17. 

Groups from the House Agri- 
culture, the House Naval, and the 


Senate Interstate committees al- 
ready have left Washington for 
Europe. 


The Senate committee will in- 
vestigate disposal of $160,000,000 
in communications equipment 
now largely surplus. Headed by 
Senator Burton K. Wheeler, (D- 
Mont.) it includes Senators Ernest 
W. MeFarland, Democrat, of Ari- 
zona; Frank P. Briggs, Democrat, 
of Missouri; Albert W. Hawkes, 
Republican, of New Jersey, and 
Homer E. Capehart, Republican, 
of Indiana. 

Accompanying them were. Paul 
A. Porter, chairman of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commis- 
sion; Rear Admiral Joseph R. Red- 
man, director of Naval Communi- 
cations, and Major General Frank 


P. Stoner, of the Army Signal 
Corps. 

A special five-man subcommit- 
tee of the House Naval Affairs 
Committee will visit Europe, 
North Africa and the Near East 


to investigate disposal policies and 
machinery for surplus naval prop- 
erty in those areas. 

The delegation included Repre- 
sentative Lundon B. Johnsen, 
Democrat, of Texas, chairman, 
and Michael J. Bradley, Democrat, 
of Pennsylvania; F. Edward 
Hebert, Democrat, of Louisianna; 
W. Sterling Cole, Republican, of 
New York, and William E. Hess, 
Republican, of Ohio. 


Conmions Medal for FDR 


A bill authorizing posthumous 
award of a Congressional Medal 
of Honor to the late President 
Roosevelt, for his “everlasting con- 
tribution to the cause of peace,” 
has been unanimously approved 
by the House and sent to the Sen- 
ate, the United Press reported 
from Washington, May 21. 

At the insistence of Republi- 
cans, Democratic Leader John W. 
McCormack (Mass.), who spon- 
sored the bill, changed the word- 
ing to make it clear that: the 
medal was a “special” award to 
Mr. Roosevelt as a civilian and 
not as past commander in chief. 

It would authorize President 
Truman to award the medal post- 
humously to his predecessor in 
recognition of “his peerless lead- 
ership, his heroic courage as a 
pioneer of freedom, his gallant 
and unselfish devotion to the serv- 
ice of his country, and his ever- 
lasting contribution to the cause 
of world peace.” 
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Daily Average Crude Oil Production for Week 
Ended May 19, 1945 Increased 7,250 Barrels 


The American Petroleum Institute estimates that the daily aver- 
age gross crude oil production for the week ended May 19, 1945, 
was 4,867,465 barrels, an increase of 7,250 barrels per day over the 
preceding week and a gain of 354,065 barrels per day over the cor- 
responding week of 1944. The current figure was also 965 barrels 
in excess of the daily average figure recommended by the Petroleum 
Administration for War for the month of May, 1945. Further details 
as reported by the Institute follow: 

Reports received from refining companies indicate that the in- 
dustry as a whole ran to stills on a Bureau of Mines basis approxi- 
mately 4,908,000 barreis of crude oil daily and produced 15,269,000 
barrels of gasoline; 1,546,000 barrels of kerosine; 5,041,000 barrels 
of distillate fuel, and 9,646,000 barrels of residual fuel oil during the 
week ended May 19, 1945, and had in storage at the end of that 
week 48,364,000 barrels of civilian grade gasoline, 41,309,000 barrels 
of military and other gasoline, 7,955,000 barrels of kerosine, 29,470,000 
barrels of distillate fuel, and 38,624,000 barrels oi residual fuel oil. 


DAILY AVERAGE CRUDE OIL PRODUCTION (FIGURES IN BARRELS) 























*State Actual Production 
*P. A. W. Allow- Week Change 4 Weeks Week 
Recommen-_ ables Ended from Ended Ended 
dations Begin. May 19, Previous May 19, May 20, 
May May 1 1945 Week 1945 1944 
Oklahoma 367,500 367,500 385,400 4 250 379,600 333,850 
Kansas ; 274,000 269,400 271,300 + 400 265,000 283,800 
Nebraska -—-_-- tae 1,000 peal 7900 900 1,000 
Panhandle Texas__-- 90,000 aeaica 90,000 91,000 
North: Dexas ......- 153,900 al 152,900 147,200 
\West Texas Bo 495,300 scnioie 493,850 429,150 
Tast Central Texas_- 138,200 ice 138,300 137,150 
Fast Texas ‘ 379,800 eaaee 379,400 364,100 
Seuth Derae .....-. 355,650 bs 354,750 307,050 
Coastal Texas --.-~-- 563,300 inane 563,800 519,850 
, | 2,170,000 $2,170,717 2,176,150 ---- 2,173,000 1,995,500 
North Louisiana --~~ 71,100 — 71,100 73,850 
Coastal Louisiana —- 299,500 slices 298,600 283,100 
Total Louisiana —_ 360,000 400,800 370,900 setuid 369,700 356,950 
Atmenees ............. 80,000 78,786 79,850 4 250 79,750 80,450 
Mississippi —~-- io 53,000 49,800 — 4,450 52,850 41,050 
So anevecosoatennie ss 300 450 cease 450 100 
FPiorida ..-- = = - 15 ees 15 50 
EE ik, aia 205,000 194,650 — 2,900 196,700 214,600 
(aa 13,000 12,450 + 1,350 11,650 12,350 
Eastern— 
(Not. incl. Ill., Ind., 
ys.) . ake 67,200 64,950 + 1,700 64,000 70,850 
Kentucky —_ Bs 31,000 26,850 : 27,250 21,650 
Michigan —_. = 47,000 45,800 — 4,500 47,450 46,350 
Wryeweee ......-... 112,000 106,950 — 550 107,300 81,150 
Montana - na a 23,000 20,850 - 20,750 21,400 
| he ER 10,500 11,200 Zo 600 10,750 8,200 
New oo 105,000 105,000 103,900 wig eis 104,150 108,200 
Total East of Calif 3,919,500 3,922,365 — 7,850 3,911,265 3,677,500 
Califernia  —......<~. 947,000 §947,000 945,100 + 15,100 929,200 835,900 
Total United States 4,866,500 4,867,465 + 7,250 4,840,465 4,513,400 


*P.A.W. recommendations and state allowables, as shown above, represent the 
Production of crude oil only, and do not include amounts of condensate and natural 
gas derivatives to be produced. 


fOklahoma, Kansas, Nebraska figures are for week ended 7.00 a.m. May 17, 1945. 


tThis is the net basic allowable as of May 1 calculated on a 31-day basis and 
includes shutdowns and exemptions for the entire month. With the exception of 
several fields which were exempted entirely and of certain other fields for which 
shutdowns were ordered for from 2 to 14 days, the entire state was ordered shut down 
for 6 days, no definite dates during the month being specified; operators only being 
required to shut down as best suits their operating schedules or labor needed to 
operate leases, a total equivalent to 6 days shutdown time during the calendar month. 


§Recommendation of Conservation Committee of California Oil Producers. 


CRUDE RUNS TO STILLS; PRODUCTION OF GASOLINE; STOCKS OF FINISHED 
AND UNFINISHED GASOLINE, GAS OIL AND DISTILLATE FUEL AND 
j RESIDUAL FUEL OIL, WEEK ENDED MAY 19, 1945 
(Figures in thousands of barrels of 42 gallons each) 


Figures in this section include reported totals plus an 
estimate of unreported amounts and are therefore on a 
Bureau of Mines basis 











§Gasoline 
% Daily Crude Runs Pro- tStocks 
Refining to Stills duction of tStocks tGasoline Stocks 
Capac- Daily at Ret. GasOil of Re- Mili- Ci- 
ity Re- Aver- “ Op- Inc. Nat. & Dist. sidual tary and vilian 
District— porting age erated Blended Fuel Oil Fueloil Other Grade 
We GSE: nccccn wns 99.5 715 90.4 1,886 6,195 5,818 5,783 7,818 
Appalachian— 
District No, 1__---. 76.8 98 67.1 277 334 185 1,112 1,224 
District No. 2____-- 81.2 66 132.0 203 95 147 548 891 
 * & i 87.2 801 93.5 2,944 3,950 1,805 6,872 14,898 
Okla., Kans., Mo.___- 78.3 403 85.9 1,465 1,837 1,152 2,117 7,168 
Inland Texas —_____. 59.8 255 Lice 992 320 825 1,217 1,722 
Texas Gulf Coast_. — 89.3 1,176 95.1 3,645 6,111 5,947 9,330 4,620 
Louisiana Gulf Coast_ 96.8 248 95.4 812 1,555 1,436 2,562 2,021 
No. La. & Arkansas... 55.9 84 66.7 248 662 202 533 2,255 
Rocky Mountain— 
District No. 3___ ~~ 17.1 12 92.3 39 20 33 20 56 
District No. 4_..--- 72.1 105 66.0 400 278 591 608 1,777 
eS 85.8 945 95.1 2,358 8,113 20,483 10,607 3,914 
Total U. 8. B. of M. 
basis May 19, 1945 95.6 4,908 90.4 15,269 29,470 38,624 *41,309 48,364 
Total U. 8. B. of M. 
basis May 12, 1945 85.6 4,850 89.3 15,137 28,996 38,948 40,784 49,166 
OU. S. Bur. of Mines 
basis May 20, 1944 4,513 13,393 31,104 50,761 38,699 49,086 


“Includes aviation and military grades, finished and unfinished, title to which 
Still remains in the name of the producing company: scivents, repthas, blending 
Stocks currently indeterminate as to ultimate us*, and 11,352,000 barrels unfinished 
gasoline this week, compared with 12,304,000 barrels a year ago. These figures do 
mot include any gasoline on which title has already passed, or which the military 
forces may actually have in custody in their own or leased storage. {Stocks at 
refineries, at bulk terminals, in transit and in pine lines. §Not including 1,546,000 
barrels of kerosine, 5,041,000 barrels of gas 0:1 and distillate fuel oil and 9,646,000 
barrels of residual fuel oil produced during the week ended May 19, 1945, which 
compares with 1,496,000 barrels, 4,749,000 barrels and 9,619,000 barrels, respectively, 
in the preceding week and 1,763,000 barrels, 2,880,000 barrels and 8,383,000 barrels, 
respectively, in the week ended May 20, 1944. 

Note—Stocks of kerosine at May 19, 1£45, amounted to 7.955.000 barrels, as 
@gainst 7,821,000 barrels a week earlier and 7,656,000 barrels a year before, 








Trading on New 


York Exchanges 


The Securities and Exchange Commission made public on gr 
23 figures showing the volume of total round-lot stock sales on the 


New York Stock Exchange and the New York Curb 


Exchange and 


ae “tj t of all 
the volume of round-lot stock transactions for the account Of 
members of these exchanges in the week ended May 5, continuing 


a series of current figures being published 
Short sales are shown separately from other sales in these 


sion. 
figures. 


Trading on the Stock Exchange for 
(except odd-lot dealers) during the week 


weekly by the Commis- 


the account of members 
ended May 5 (in round- 


lot transactions) totaled 2,708,738 shares, which amount was 15.69% 


of the total transactions on the Exchange of 8,634,260 shares. 


This 


: : . f 
compares with member trading during the week ended April 28 O 
2.894.533 shares, or 15.74% of the total trading of 9,197,790 shares. 
On the New York Curb Exchange, member trading during the week 


ended May 5 amounted to 595,402 shares, 
volume on that exchange of 2,110,115 


or 14.11% of the total 


shares. During the April 28 


week trading for the account of Curb members of 481,360 shares was 
12.28% of the total trading of 1,960,295. 


Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Stock Exchange and Round-Lot Stock 
Transactions for Account of Members* (Shares) 











WEEK ENDED MAY 5, 1945 
4, Total Round-Lot Sales: Total for week 1% 
Shert: sales... - . een oon eco wee, 244,610 
pe | nn 8,389,650 
0 Ee a a — 8,634,260 
3. Round-Lot Transactions for Account of Members, 
Except for the Odd-Lot Accounts of Odd-Lot 
Dealers and Specialists: 
1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 
they are registered— 
Potal PUPENASCS nw 2c eon wee sew ann 748,890 
OO ee 100,390 
OE it hic cetenicrinncntmncmmence 611,250 
pO ae 711,640 8.46 
2. Other transactions initiated on the floor— ; 
TURN PUTOROSOR... gon nn wee: 341,160 
I a a ei eenekinninminminaarnd 30,100 
aes ccsineinin anni teeineiipeie 276,840 
TE Sage ee a ee 306,940 3.75 
$8. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 
FR otc ecncccnmeessasodsqnens 209,521 
en eens 19,050 
NS aera ee ore eee nae 371,537 
Tetal sales... ......... — 390,587 3.48 
4. Total— 
I irk cian inn acne eiipaneiane 1,299,571 
eh ie an paeeinsiediinabeainn 149,540 
SRG cintacicentmosndebtiemaenas 1,259,627 
po — one 1,409,167 15.69 





Total Round-Lot Stock Sales on the New York Curb Exchange and Steck 


Transactions for Account of Members* 
WEEK ENDED MAY 5, 


4. Total Round-Lot Sales: 


Be Gait tnt entation ke wndiieedamenes 
a acti arindaeceak nialelnaiinaiiiainteians 


NE seit title intakntlins arden ass 
3. Round-Lot Transaction for Account of Members: 


(Shares) 


1945 

Total for week t% 
32,310 
2,077,805 


2,110,115 





1. Transactions of specialists in stocks in which 


they are registerea— 


ee 
kA ee eee 
oo TemEE. 


Ey ae ere Eee 

2. Other transactions initiated on the 
Fe india necccancncnece 
0 es 


ke 


te eee ee 


160,980 
11,360 
135,560 





146,920 


76,960 
4,600 
71,480 


76,080 





3.63 


3. Other transactions initiated off the floor— 


| ey eee 
er 
i oe cincrcsancsnlsiniasunn inte 


Total sales... _....... 


50,370 
8,450 
75,642 


84,092 





4. Total— 


pe 
ie 
| EE ee eee 


EE nes 


288,310 
24,410 
282,682 


307,092 


9. Odd-Lot Transactions for Account of Specialists— 


Customers’ short sales._............. 
§Customers’ other sales___..._._________ 


Total purchases_. 


ecomeees — 0 


80,962 


_— 


80.962 








es SE nouns 





73,170 





*The term ‘‘members” includes all reguiar and aeveciate Exchan 

firms and their partners, including special partners. a ee 
tIn calculating these percentages the total of members’ purchases an 

compared with twice the total round-lot volume on the Exchange for the conte Ae 


the Exchange volume includes only sales. 


tRound-lot short sales which are exem 


‘ules are included with “other sales.’’ 


pted from restriction by the Commission's 


§Sales marked “short exempt” are included with “other sales.” 





Lack of Technical Men Will Hold Back 
Industrial Expansion, Dearborn Says 


_ Postwar expansion of industrial research by small companies 
which are planning a large increase in such activities, will be limited 
by the scarcity of scientific and technical men, R. J. Dearborn, Presi- 
dent of Texaco Development Corporation and Chairman of the Patents 
Committee of the National Association of Manufacturers declared on 


May 21. 


Creation of many postwar jobs® 


will depend upon the invention 
of new types of consumer goods, 
end for this purpose many com- 
panies, especially small ones, are 
planning to augment their re- 
search staffs, Mr. Dearborn said. 
The greatest increase is contem- 
plated in concerns employing less 
than 50 persons but, it was pointed 
out, these companies probably are 
not aware of the shortage in tech- 
nical personnel. 








“One of the most serious prob- 
lems of industry is the deficit in 
fully trained young professional 
men for post-war employment,” 
stated Mr. Dearborn. “This coun- 
try is faced with a period during 
which the demands of war-stimu- 
lated technology will not be met 
by an adequate supply of scien- 
tists and engineers. As research is 
the backbone of industrial prog- 


.ress and creation of jobs in the 


NYSE Odd-Lot Trading 


The Securities and Exchange 
Commission made public js 
May 23 a summary for the week 
ended May 12 of complete figures 
showing the daily volume of stock 
transactions for odd-lot account 
of all odd-lot dealers and specija}. 
ists who handled odd lots on the 
New York Stock Exchange, con- 
tinuing a series of current figures 
being published by the Commis. 
sion. The figures are based upon 
reports filed with the Commis. 
sion by the odd-lot dealers ang 
specialists. 


STOCK TRANSACTIONS FOR THE opp. 
LOT ACCOUNT OF ODD-LOT DEALERS 
AND SPECIALISTS ON THE N, y, 
STOCK EXCHANGE 


Week Ended May 12, 1945 


Odd-lot Sales by Dealers Total 
(Customers’ purchases) For Week 
Number of orders__-_~_ 30,024 
Number of shares 896.848 
Dollar value __-_-- ~ $34,885,709 

Odd-Lot Purchases by Dealers— 

(Customers’ sales) 
Number of Orders: 
Customers’ short sales___-_ 255 
*Customers’ other sales____ 27,500 
Customers’ total sales____ 7.755 
Number of Shares: 
Customers’ short sales__._ 9.104 
*Customers’ other sales__ 776,526 
Customers’ total seles 785,630 
Dollar value —__- — $29,605,097 


Round-Lot Sales by Dealers— 


Number of Shares: 
Short sales ‘i 100 


yOther sales —_ 183,890 
Pe a” at 183,990 
Round-Lot Purchases by Dealers: 
Number of shares__ ee 268,710 
*Sales marked ‘“‘short exempt” are re- 


ported with ‘‘other sales.”’ 


tSales to offset customers’ odd-lot orders 
and sales to liquidate a long position which 
is less than a round lot are reported with 
“other sales.”’ 





U. S. Expenditures 
Abroad Tabulated 


An incomplete tabluation show- 
ing the United States Government 
as having spent $9,127,000,000 
abroad in the past four and a half 
years while receiving $2,533,000,- 
000 from foreign sources, is said 
by Senator Tydings (D.-Md.) to 
have come from a clearing house 
established in the Foreign Econ- 
omic Administration by the late 
President Roosevelt at Tyding’s 
suggestion, according to the As- 
sociated Press from Washington, 
May 14. 

The Maryland Senator said the 
reported receipts and expenditures 
were “somewhat incomplete,” and 
did not take into consideration 
special arrangements under which 
United States armed forces ob- 
tained foreign currencies without 
concurrent dollar cost, in Ger- 
many, Italy and certain liberated 
countries. 

The disbursements abroad from 
July 1, 1940 through last Dec. 31 
included $3,252,000,000 for food 
and materials procured by non- 
military agencies (much of it for 
resale to private buyers in the U. 
S.) and around $1,000,000,000 in 
loans, advances and financial aid 
to other countries. 

To round out the picture of the 
Government’s foreign transactions, 
the report noted that as of Dec. 31, 
1944, Lend-Lease aid to foreign 
governments totalled $35,383,000,- 
000, excluding $788,000,000 worth 
of goods consigned to command- 
ing generals for subsequent trans- 
fer in the field to foreign govern 
ments. 

Over$25,000,000,000 of the Lend- 
Lease aid went to various parts 
of the British commonwealth, 
about $8,000,000,000 to the U. S- 
S. R., $290,000,000 to the America” 
republics, $246,000,000 to China 
and the remainder to 15 other 
countries. Through 1944, at least 
$4,500,000,000 in reverse Lend- 
Lease had been received, the ' 
port said. 








postwar era, the lack of a sulfi- 
cient number of well-trained book 
entists will have a profound effe¢ 
on invention and plans of corpo” 
rations to provide for many "°™ 





products in the period just ahead 
of us.” 
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Revenue Freight Car Loadings During Week 
Ended May 19, 1945 Increased 30,127 Cars 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended May 19, 1945 


totaled 868,634 cars, the Association of American Railroads announced | 


on May 24. This was a decrease below the corresponding week of 
1944 of 1,441 cars, or 0.2%, but an increase above the same week in 
1943 of 24,792 cars or 2.9%. 
Loading of revenue freight for the week of May 19 increased 

30,127 cars, or 3.6% above the preceding week. 

Miscellaneous freight loading totaled 404,748 cars, an increase of 
12,654 cars above the preceding week, and an inerease of 18,361 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Loading of merchandise less than carload lot freight totaled 
108,369 cars, a decrease of 105 cars below the preceding week but 
an increase of 3,823 cars above the corresponding week in 1944. 


Coal loading amounted to 148,599 cars an increase of 9,107 cars 
above the preceding week, but a decrease of 26,977 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Grain and grain products loading totaled 53,189 cars, an increase 
of 3,691 cars above the preceding week and an increase of 12,589 
cars above the corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts 
alone, grain and grain products loading for the week of May 19 
totaled 36,865 cars, an increase of 2,976 cars above the preceding 
— and an increase of 11,617 cars above the corresponding week in 
1944. 


Livestock loading amounted to 14,302 cars, a decrease of 1,725 
cars below the preceding week and a decrease of 184 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. In the Western Districts alone loading 
of live stock for.the week of May 19 tetaled 10,856 cars, a decrease 
of 1,474 cars below the preceding week, and a decrease of 28 cars 
below the corresponding week in 1944. 


Forest products loading totaled 43,803 cars, an increase of 877 
cars above the preceding week but a decrease of 3,028 cars below 
the corresponding week in 1944. 


Ore loading amounted to 80,959 cars, an increase of 5,876 cars 
above the preceding week but a decrease of 5,836 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


Coke loading amounted to 14,665 cars, a decrease of 248 cars 
below the preceding week, and a decrease of 189 cars below the 
corresponding week in 1944. 


All districts reported increases compared with the correspond- 
ing week in 1944 except the Eastern, Allegheny and Pocahontas. All 
reported increases compared with 1943 except the Eastern and 
Pocahontas. 


1945 1944 1943 

a Wes Gt Jawuety~.— ................ 3,001,544 3,158,700 2,910,638 
4 Weeks of February______________ 2 3,049,697 3,154,116 3,055,725 
S Weeka of Marci... ..._-. eas S 4,018,627 3,916,037 3,845,547 
4 Weeks of April_______- endow 3,374,438 3,275,846 3,152,879 
«<= Ss > = 863,399 835,538 816,538 
Week of May 12__-_-_. Bp ie. cs 838,507 867,182 849,032 
Week of May 19__ 868,634 870,075 843,842 

pe ee ee ee 16,014,846 16,077,494 15,474,201 


The following table is a summary of the freight carloadings for 
the separate railroads and systems for the week ended May 19, 1945. 
During the period 73 roads showed increases when compared with 
the corresponding week a year ago. 


REVENUE FREIGHT LOADED AND RECEIVED FROM CONNECTIONS 


(NUMBER OF CARS) WEEK ENDED MAY 19 
Total Loads 

































































Railroads Total Revenue Received from 
Freight Loaded Connections 
Eastern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
a 280 255 276 1,502 1,525 
Bangor & Aroostook____________--- = 1,195 1,115 750 146 359 
OS SS EE eee 7,062 7,019 6,479 12,983 14,810 
Chicago, Indianapolis & Louisville___-- 1,023 1,377 1,470 2,210 2,065 
in a PSE A AS, RE 28 38 26 56 31 
8, 1,148 1,067 1,120 2,155 2,139 
Delaware é& Hudsen..._.__...._...... $337 5,003 6,337 12,512 12,907 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western__-_-. 6,298 7,900 7,820 10,861 12,172 
Detroit & Mackinac__._._____.-_-_-- sie 245 283 316 149 91 
Detroit, Toledo & Ironton____-__--_-_ 1,641 1,781 1,829 1,264 1,324 
Detroit & Toledo Shore Line__.__-_--- 426 341 282 3,370 2,561 
SE TEE Be ae a a a _ 11,572 13,535 13,267 16,393 17,210 
Grand Trunk Western._..................... 4,059 3,867 3,677 8,361 8,683 
Lehigh & Hudson River_______-------. 146 187 237 2,367 3,115 
Lehigh & New England_______------ wt 704 1,952 2,076 1,219 1,592 
EEE ET 5,342 9,186 8,039 11,640 16,354 
Maine Central_ inustinlnniniene anaes 2,426 2,204 2,162 2,761 2,946 
ESE ee 3,260 6,513 6,470 265 296 
aR ils a a 2,927 2,772 2,489 31 23 
New York Centra] Lines_______-_------ 51,182 51,238 51,917 50,487 54,704 
Sy. 2p eee SON CTOTE nines  - 10081 10,313 9,683 16,801 19,466 
New York, Ontario & Western__---~---. 841 1,194 1,080 3,667 3,666 
New York, Chicago & St. Louis__.---~_- 6,627 6,400 7,239 15,007 16,512 
N. Y., Susquehanna & Western___---—- 387 505 561 2,131 1,917 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie 7,914 7,905 7,728 8,165 9,658 | 
| Si “és 5,274 4.381 5,221 8,883 7,905 
Pittsburg & Shawmut___--__---__-__- 762 883 924 44 33 
Pittsburg, Shawmut & North_______-. wn 325 385 413 218 322 
Pittsburgh & West Virginia___._-___-- doa 1,046 1,333 1,214 3,194 2,735 
a ALS i a 372 365 342 1,163 1,049 
. ae 6,104 5,666 4,957 12,989 13,619 
Wheeling & Lake Erie 6.475 6,312 6.702 4,622 4,299 
a 151,209 163.775 163,113 217,616 236,088 
Allegheny District— 
Akron, Canton & Youngstown______--. 764 779 756 1,363 1,252 
4 eee load aaa 7,010 48,428 41,738 28,353 28,567 
Bessemer & Lake Erie_ 6,911 7,321 6,631 2,064 2,196 
Buffalo Creek & Gauley_______-_-____-- * 264 . ; 
Cambria & Indiana___- 1,585 1,634 1,303 4 3 
Central R. R. of New Jersey_______-__- 5,619 7,203 6,998 18,600 20,293 
te aR SS iS ee aS ae 454 515 669 29 54 
Cumberland & Pennsylvania___--__-—_ 162 251 276 7 13 
Ligonier Valley__ 91 163 145 52 _39 
“Thr 1,889 1,655 1,121 4,064 4,773 
Penn-Reading Seashore Lines___.-__-- 1,880 1,743 1,765 2,048 2,882 
Pennsylvania System__..._..__...______ 87,704 £8.998 83,883 63,926 69,045 
Reading Co.____ 10,782 15,298 15,167 27,938 27,306 
Union (Pittsburgh) ____ 20,619 20,500 22.011 7,966 9,495 
Western Maryland 3,844 . 4,125 4,011 12,909 12,529 
Total___ 189,314 198,613 186.738 169,323 176,447 
Pocahontas Dis tt 
Chesapeake & — 28,433 29,037 29,435 15,941 14,360 
Norfolk & Western 21,484 21,725 22,773 8.483 7,752 
Virginian 4,520 4.688 4.784 2,435 2.152 
Fotal 54,437 55.450 56.992 26,859 24.264 














Total Loads 
Received from 
Connections 


| Railroads Total Revenue 


Freight Loaded 























Southern District— 1945 1944 1943 1945 1944 
Alabama, Tennessee & Northern______ 437 311 311 367 455 
Atl. & W. P.—W. R. R. of Ala________ in 815 810 673 2,520 3,350 
Atlanta, Birmingham & Coast______- a 921 711 770 1.463 1,432 
Atlantic Coast Line................_. 11,707 12,320 12,587 9,977 10,235 

| Central of Georgia_______-__________. 3,885 3,780 4,281 4,638 5,239 
| Charleston & Western Carolina_______ 516 418 469 1,617 1,855 
I 1,801 1,665 1,548 2,895 2,953 
| Columbus & Greenville____.__-_______ 223 236 331 281 258 
|}Durham & Southern___....._________ 147 153 109 592 652 
Panne anes Geeee gc eeeee 1,460 1,672 2,074 1,186 1,487 
Gainesville EE AE REE ANS 63 52 37 101 158 
REN Sat ea = 1,140 1,254 1,110 2,506 3,095 
|{ Geoergia & Fierida._........... 431 340 373 730 698 
| Gulf, Mobile & Ohio__....___________. 5,610 3,996 3,840 4,162 4,215 | 
Illinois Central System_____________ = 29,630 28,748 25,526 18,449 17,037 
Louisville & Nashville__._._.____________ 27,091 25,761 27,547 12,414 12,602 
| Macon, Dublin & Savannah__________. 187 207 209 1,074 1,092 
| Mississippi Central_._.................. 559 284 224 415 751 
Nashville, Chattanooga & St. L.____- — 3,507 3,395 3,566 4,426 4,644 
| re — 891 980 1,227 1,483 1,706 
eae 414 396 365 1,228 1,083 
Richmond, Fred. & Potomac._.._____-~ 474 413 393 10,845 10,869 
Oa os 11,246 10,639 11,242 8,521 9,298 
Southern System__ 25,092 24,032 22,142 25,986 25,335 
Tennessee Central________...__ ciniaainaaiati 582 732 623 802 929 
Winston-Salem Southbound 137 134 130 1,140 1,210 
Total 128,966 123,439 121,707 119,818 122,647 
Northwestern District— 
Chicago & North Western__..._____ — 19,731 19,713 19,393 14,304 13,062 
Chicago Great Western______________. 2,428 2,828 2,450 3,345 3,089 
Chicago, Milw., St. P. & Pac.__._____ aid 21,459 21,191 19,034 10,519 11,060 
Chicago, St. Paul, Minn. & Omaha___-. 3,587 3,351 3,260 3,590 3,637 
Duluth, Missabe & Iron Range_______— 26,561 30,048 26,294 320 191 
Duluth, South Shore & Atlantic_____ —_ 1,116 671 1,186 602 510 
Elgin, Joliet @ Eastern__.._________ a 9,057 9,230 8,337 10,520 10,776 
Ft. Dodge, Des Moines & South_______. 386 242 407 102 43 
a |, Cae aie 24,892 21,765 24,149 7,842 7,119 
Green Bay & Western____.___..___.__ 458 442 424 920 1,010 
Lake Superior & Ishpeming________ aoe 2,024 1,980 2,984 57 56 
Minneapolis & St. Louis__........_..__ 1,972 1,869 1,957 2,462 2,455 
Minn., St. Paul & S.S. M._._..__._____.. 7,520 6,697 6,665 3,380 4,458 
oe ab 11,932 10,230 10,497 6,210 5,954 
Spokane International____.___.-.__.___ 276 180 171 571 760 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle__.._.._..__ 2,939 2,793 2,535 4,060 3,528 
Total... 136,338 133,230 129,743 68,804 67,708 
Central Western District— 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe System________ 26,532 22,573 21,901 16,081 12,126 
CS SER eS ~ 3,326 3,210 2,553 4,338 3,450 
Bingham & Garfield_____________ sities 365 395 650 75 88 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy___..._-. 18,669 17,957 16,364 12,128 13,611 
Chicago & Illinois Midland__________-_ 3,072 3,540 2,800 1,009 839 
Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific__.__ oa 12,807 11,517 12,726 12,815 12,637 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois___._______ mn 2,966 2,538 2,379 5,784 6,444 
Colorado & Southern.._................... an 536 698 715 2,080 2,462 
Denver & Rio Grande Western________ 3,410 3,624 3,386 7,902 6,107 
Denver & Salt Lake__________ ee 538 699 642 33 21 
Fort Worth & Denver City____________ 1,047 804 780 1,744 1,511 
CE EE Te 2,407 2,122 1,546 2,198 1,929 
I in incu cteebencnabenniiinent 5 lf 876 1,009 646 688 
ok a ee eae 1,492 1,748 2,079 103 129 
North Western Pacific__...._...____ -_ 703 829 1,102 682 748 


Peoria & Pekin Union._........__.... 0 4 4 0 0 











Southern Pacific (Pacific) .._.-_.__ = 32,369 31,454 31,229 13,661 13,846 
Toledo, Peoria & Western____________. 410 247 239 2,308 2,015 
Union Pacific System____-__-_____ eittiite 15,633 14,077 12,295 19,409 17,234 
etch sid at aniehsacseaiean dekh Geen lnatidiininaanare an §17 541 579 7 ] 
Western Pacific 2,303 2,229 2,227 5,784 4,242 
Total__.. 130,219 121,682 117,205 102,258 100,128 
Southwestern District— 
Burlington-Rock Island_......._..... 398 315 1,032 542 586 
eee anne 7,636 7,437 6,476 2,480 2,927 
International-Great Northern. ---___. 3,032 2,735 2,528 4,461 3,987 
Kansas. Oklahoma & Gulf____-__--_ ae 387 285 232 1,194 908 
Mansas City Gouthern.................... 5,243 6,072 4.746 3,153 2,863 
Louisiana & Arkansas___--...--_-__ _ 4,028 3,650 3,581 3,338 2,924 
Litchfield & Madison................- a 316 459 329 1,396 1,103 
a 599 697 353 509 552 
GB 169 189 97 316 564 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Lines___.-___-~ 7,198 6,603 5,015 5,707 5,325 
en 17,090 16,005 14,271 21,048 20,198 
Quanah Acme & Pacific____.__---___~ 89 70 51 367 363 
St. Louis-Gan Freneises................ 9,981 8,603 6,867 9,793 8,837 
St. Louis Southwestern_____________-. 3,513 2,948 2,860 7,697 7,594 
ee GF PFO e CP IRE.... concccccnnnnn ~ 12,672 13,193 14,838 5,788 5,144 
Co cena ae 5,652 4,480 4,941 8,182 7,669 
Wichita Falls & Southern__._.___--__. 100 119 99 50 60 
Weatherford M. W. & N. W.__--------. 48 26 28 39 4¢ 
Total 78,151 68,344 76,060 71,650 


73,886 


*Included in Baltimore & Ohio RR. 
Note—Previous year’s figures revised. 


Weekly Statistics of Paperboard Industry 


We give nerewith latest figures received by us from the National 
Paperboard Association, Chicago, IIll., in relation to activity in the 
paperboard industry. 

The members of this Association represent 83% of the total 
industry, and its program includes a statement each week from each 
member of the orders and production, and also a figure which indi- 
cates the activity of the mill based on the time operated. These 
| figures are advanced to egual 100%, so that they represent the total 
industry. 

STATISTICAL REPORTS—ORDERS, PRODUCTION, MILL ACTIVITY 





Orders Unfilled Orders 

Period Received Production Remaining Percent of Activity 

1945—Week Ended Tons Tons Tons Current Cumulative 
6 204,550 148,189 565,064 92 91 
February 10 --- — 149,590 151,307 560,960 93 92 
ONES — EEE 145,541 149,816 553,609 93 92 
eee 131,989 152,755 529,238 97 93 
OS EEE 181,377 150,486 558,285 96 93 
March 10__-- ee nee 177,711 152,611 580,804 94 93 
March 17__.-_- a 129,948 153,625 557,986 95 93 
March 24 taneals a 137,911 158,551 537,005 99 94 
ON ae ee 178,483 162,386 549,631 100 94 
SOGt. Ti.4~<. aa ena 203,891 146,832 604,720 92 94 
hore. 34... " 159,733 158,938 604,214 97 94 
April 21__- viii 125,708 162,040 564.631 98 95 
April 28___- Pieces 142,387 158.854 546,311 99 95 
May 5 . 223,162 161,764 605.892 97 95 
May.12.... a 152,208 153,111 602,717 94 95 
May 19_-_-. " 126,285 158,532 565,867 97 95 


Notes—Unfilled orders of the prior week, plus orders received, less production, do 
not necessarily equal the unfilled orders at the close. Compensation for delinquent 
reports, orders made for or filled from stock, and other items made necessary adjust- 
ments of unfilled orders. 














Wallace Praises RFC 
Loans Program 


Calling the Reconstruction Fi- 
nance Corporation’s new program 
of guaranteeing private loans to 
business firms “a step in the right 
direction,” Secretary of Com- 
merce Henry A. Wallace indicated 
that his department and the R. 
F. C., separated by Congress after 
a bitter struggle, may be working 
together in harmony, according to 
Associated Press advices from 


| Washington, May 23. 


Speaking of the new loan pro- 
gram, Mr. Wallace said: 

“This will cover part of the 
needs in the small business field.” 
There may be further needs, he 
indicated, particularly “equity 
capital” obtained by selling stock 
rather than by borrowing from 
banks. 


The Commerce Department and 
the R. F. C. used to be under the 
same man, Jesse H. Jones. When 
Mr. Jones was ousted by President 
Roosevelt in January and former 
Vice-President Wallace was ap- 
pointed to succeed him, Congress 
separated the R. F. C. from the 
Commerce Department and thus 
prevented Mr. Wallace from con- 
trolling the R. F. C.’s huge lend- 
ing powers. 

During the fight over this, Mr. 
Wallace declared on Jan. 25 that 
“the real issue is whether or not 
the powers of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation and its giant 
subsidiaries are to be used only to 
help big business or whether these 
powers are also to be used to help 
little business and to help carry 
out the President’s commitment of 
60,000,000 jobs.” 

Other factors in the increas- 
ingly friendly relationship  be- 
tween the Commerce Department 
and the R. F. C., the Associated 
Press points out, are: 

1. Mr. Walace has always got 
along well with John W. Snyder, 
who as Federal Loan Administra- 
tor is the new boss of the R. F. C. 
There is no personal antagonism 
between them, as there was be- 
tween Mr. Wallace and Mr. Jones. 

2. Mr. Snyder is a member of 
Mr. Wallace’s Small Business Ad- 
visory Committee, and as such can 
be counted as one of Mr. Wallace's 
advisers. Mr. Wallace appointed 
him on March 2 when he was a 
private banker in St. Louis. This 
advisory committee has been 
studying the financial needs of 
small business and is understood 
to have made a report which now 
is under consideration by Mr. 
Wallace. 

3. Ever since becoming Secre- 
tary of Commerce on March 
Mr. Wallace has apparently been 
seeking to work smoothly with 
business. In a much-discussed 
magazine article he said business 
loans ought to make sense to a 
private lending institution before 
they are guaranteed by the gov- 
ernment. 


 ) 
“, 


Lumber Movement—-Week 
Ended May 19, 1945 


‘According to the National Lum- 
ber Manufacturers Association, 
lumber shipments of 465 mills re- 
porting to the National Lumber 
Trade Barometer were 1.4% be- 
low production for the week May 
19, 1945. In the same week new 
orders of these mills were 5.4% 
less than production. Unfilled 
order files of the reporting mills 
amounted to 111% of stocks. For 
reporting softwood mills, unfilled 
orders are equivalent to 37 days’ 
production at the current rate, 
and gross stocks are equivalent to 
32 days’ production. 

For the year-to-date, shipments 
of reporting identical mills ex- 
ceeded production by 6.9%; orders 
by 11.3%. 

Compared to the average corre- 
sponding week of 1935-1939, pro- 
duction of reporting mills was 
144% greater; shipments were 


12.8% greater; orders were 12.1% 
greater. 
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Items About Banks, Trust Companies 


John T. Madden, President of 
the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, N. Y., announced on May 27 
that starting on Monday, June 4, 
the Midtown branch of the bank 
at 5 East 42nd Street, would re- 
main open until 9 o’clock on Mon- 
day and Friday nights. 

In his statement concerning the 
increased service to depositors 
and the general public, Mr. Mad- 
den said, “Before making this ar- 
rangement we conducted a ten- 
week survey of banking habits 
find found that Monday, as well 
as Friday, was an especially busy 
day. 





Henry B. Molony was recently 
appointed trust officer of the City 
Bank Farmers Trust Co., New 
York. Others who were appointed 
Assistant Vice -Presidents are 
Robert C. Oley, Charles F. Pied- 
monte, Seth H. Seelye and Myron 
M. Zizzania. C. C. Noel was made 
Assistant Secretary. 





Walter John Reeves, Vice- 
President and Secretary of the 
Irving Savings Bank, New York, 
died on May 20 at 60 years of age. 
Mr. Reeves was at one time con- 
nected with the Colonial Savings 
Bank and Brooklyn Savings Bank. 
He also held the position of Ex- 
‘ecutive Secretary of the Savings 
Bank Association of New York. 
Mr. Reeves joined the Irving 
Savings in 1923 as Vice-President 
and in 1937 assumed the position 
of Secretary. 





Guaranty Trust Co. of New 
York at its coupon paying division 
is now prepared to make payment, 
in U. S. dollars, of interest war- 
rants due Jan. 1, 1945, detached 
from its deposit certificates for 
State of San Paulo (Brazil), 25- 





year (non-callable) 7% milreis 
loan bonds, due Jan. 1, 1946. 
May 24, 1945. 

Malcolm L. Hadden was re- 


cently appointed Assistant Trust 
Officer of the Fifth Avenue Bank 
of New York. 





The Utica Avenue office of 
Manufacturers Trust Co. of New 
York was moved after banking 
hours on Saturday, May 26, from 
263 Utica Avenue, Brooklyn, to 
257 Utica Avenue. Louis J. Or- 
joff, Assistant Secretary, is in 
charge of the office. Frederick 
W. Bruchhauser is superivising 
Vice-President for the Brooklyn 
offices of Manufacturers Trust Co. 





A banking innovation, aimed to 
increase accounts by planned 
savings for specific post-war pur- 
chases, has recently been inaugu- 
rated by the Dime Savings Bank 
of Brooklyn, N. Y. Within the 
limited period of its operation it 
has already resulted in some 1,050 
new accounts with total deposits 
in excess of $600,000, according to 
Alfred R. Marcks, mortgage offi- 
cer of the bank. 

The plan, known as “The Home 
Buyers Institute,” works this way: 
An entire floor of the bank houses 
a permanent exhibit of many 
types of products in the home 
building or improvement field. A 
series of by-weekly lecture ses- 
sions, each featuring a_ specific 
type of home equipment, is con- 
ducted in the bank’s auditorium. 
The lectures are advertised in 
New York and Brooklyn papers 
and publicized through other 
channels. Where the nature of 
the product permits, a demon- 
stration of its use is made a part 
of the lecture. 

While the bank’s facilities are 
made obvious, no pressure is ex- 
erted on visitors to open an ac- 
count. Bank officials are con- 
fident that the business of home 
financing will stay with the bank, 
which has shown such initiative 
in selling the savings idea, and 
they have estimated that 95% of 
funds thus deposited will be spent 





for the specific objects which the 
depositor originally intended. 





The proposed merger of the 
Manufacturers & Traders Trust 
Co., Buffalo, N. Y., and The First 
National Bank of Kenmore, N. Y., 
have been agreed upon by the 
directors of both institutions, it 
was announced by Lewis G. Har- 
riman and George H. Bangert, 
Presidents of the banks. The 
stock of the banks will be ex- 
changed share-for-share for new 
stock. The merger has yet to be 
approved by the stockholders of 
both institutions and by the State 
Superintendent of Banks. 

When the merger does become 
effective, G. H. Bangert, Presi- 
dent of the Kenmore bank, will 
become head of both branches. 
Mr. Bangert, who is also a direc- 
tor ot the M. & T., will be active 
in the Kenmore branch of the 


' bank, 





Roy L. Robeson, Assistant Sec- 
retary of the Manufacturers & 
Traders Trust Co., Buffalo, N. Y., 
has been elected President of the 
Buffalo Chapter, American Insti- 
tute of Banking, announced the 
Buffalo “Evening News” on May 
26, which also said: 

He succeeds C. Edward Berry- 
man, Assistant Treasurer of the 
Marine Trust Co. 

Other officers elected are: First 
Vice-President, Edward N. San- 
dal, Liberty Bank; Second Vice- 
President, Leo Werdein, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Secretary; I. C. 
Grimmer, Marine Trust, and 
Treasurer, John K._ Stewart, 
M. & T. 





Application for permission to 
open and maintain a branch office 
at 938-944 Broadway, Buffalo, 
N. Y., was recently filed by the 
Erie County Savings Bank, Buf- 
falo, N. Y., it was announced by 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment. 





The New York State Banking 
Department announced on May 25 
that the Puchowitzer Credit 
Union of New York City has been 
dissolved and its corporate exist- 
ence terminated. 

A similar action was announced 
against the Troy Trust Co., Troy, 
New York. 





Frank B. Twining, Chairman of 
the board of the Manufacturers 
National Bank of Troy, N. Y., and 
director of the Troy Savings Bank, 
Troy, N. Y., died on May 19 at 
88 years of age. 


Mr. Twining was well known 
as President of George P. Ide & 
Co., Inc., collar and shirt pro- 
ducers, with which he has been 
connected since 1880, 





Frank L. Beyer, President of 
the Erie Savings & Loan Associa- 
tion, died on May 21. Mr. Beyer 
first became associated with the 
Erie savings institution in 1917, 
when he was elected a director. 
He was made President in 1933. 





At their regular meeting on 
May 17 the board of trustees of 
the Port Chester Savings Bank of 
Port Chester, N. Y., elected as a 
trustee Edward J. Hughes, editor 
of the Port Chester ‘Daily Item.” 
The present is the 80th anniver- 
sary year of the bank, the institu- 
tion having been originally char- 
tered in 1865. 





The death of Henry T. Bush on 
May 17 was announced by the 
Farmers Bank of the State of 
Delaware, Wilmington, Del. 





John Harding has recently ac- 
cepted the position of Assistant 
Secretary with the Union Savings 
& Trust Co., Warren, Ohio. Mr. 
Harding has been in the banking 
business for 12 years and was 
formerly connected with Cleve- 
land Trust Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 





John K. Thompson, President 
of the Union Bank of Commerce, 
Cleveland, Ohio, announced that 
three new officers of the bank 
were elected at the organization 
meeting of directors following the 
annual meeting of shareholders on 
May 23. They are Lewis C. Van 
Auken, Assistant Vice-President, 
and Edward W. McNelly and W. 
T. McWade, Assistant Cashiers. 

Mr. Van Auken has been in 
banking since 1919, when he be- 
came an examiner for the Michi- 
gan State Banking Department. 
He was later Vice-President of 
the Bank of Detroit and of its 
successor, the Guardian National 
Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. MecNelly was graduated 
from Adelbert College of Western 
Reserve University in 1931 and 
for two years’ attended the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of New York Uni- 
versity. He spent three years 
with the Chemical Bank & Trust 
Co., New York. In 1940 he joined 
the investment department of the 
Union Bank of Commerce. 

Mr. McWade has been manager 








of the Union Bank of Commerce 
credit department since 1941 and 
has been in credit work with the 
bank and predecessor since 1924. 
He is Secretary of the Cleveland 
Chapter of the Robert Morris 
Associates and a trustee of tlie 
Cleveland Association of Credit 
Men. 


All other officers of the bank 
were reelected. 





In order to give his successor 
the benefit of an additional year 
in office, David J. Arnold, Presi- 
dent of the Georgia Bankers 
Association, resigned on May 23. 
Sherman Drawdy, new President, 
is First Vice-President and 
Cashier of the Railroad Bank & 
Trust Co., Augusta, Ga. 





Earl I. Vaughn, Vice-President 
of the Bank of America, San 
Francisco, Calif., since 1936, has 
been transferred to the banks and 
banking department of the bank. 
Mr. Vaughn has heretofore been 
in charge of advisory boards and 
staff education. 





Joseph J. Pausner has recently 
been appointed Assistant Vice- 
President of the Anglo California 
National Bank, San _ Francisco, 
Calif. Mr. Pausner has been en- 
gaged in development of special 
loan business and instalment fi- 
nancing for the bank. 





H. D. Ivey, President, Citizens 
National Trust & Savings Bank of 
Los Angeles, announced on May 
23 that ground would be broken 
this week for the erection of a 
one-story reinforced concrete 
bank building at the northeast 
corner of Manchester Boulevard 
and Seventh Avenue, Inglewood. 


A branch office of Citizens Na- 
tional Bank will be opened at this 
location some time during Oc- 
tober. 


Mr. Ivey, commenting on the 
establishment of the branch of- 
fice of Citizens National Bank in 
this area, said: “With the rapid 
growth of this section of Ingle- 
wood there has come increased 
need for banking facilities to 
serve the population therein.” 


R. L. Eberhardt, Executive 
Vice-President of the Stockton 
Savings & Loan Bank, Stockton, 
Calif. on May 23 was elected 








President of the California Bank- 
ers Association at a small business | 
meeting. 

The Los Angeles “Times,” in re- | 
porting this, said: 

“He succeeds P. R. Williams, 
Vice-President, Bank of America. 
Los Angeles, who served during 
the past year. Other officers 
elected include M. G. McMahon, | 
President, First National Bank at 
Glendale, Vice-President, and 
Herbert V. Alward, Vice-Presi- 
dent and Cashier, Bank of Cali- 





‘fornia, San Francisco, Treasurer, 


Promotions in Cleveland Reserve 


Ray M. Gidney, President of the Federal Reserve Bank of Cleve. 
land, Ohio, recently announced the promotion of Roger R. Clouse 


from Secretary of t 


he Bank to Assistant Vice President and Secretary 


Promotion of two department managers to assistant cashiers ay, ; 
the appointment of a Youngstown and Cleveland attorney as assistant 


secretary was announced at the same time. 
ple B. Anderson, manager of the Bank and Public Relations 


department, and Paul C. Stetzelberger, manager of the Personne} 
department, were advanced to Assistant Cashiers. 








James B. Anderson Wilbur T. Blair, Jr. 


Wilbur T. Blair, Jr., Youngstown attorney who since 1942 has 
been attorney and administrative officer for the War Department's 
Cleveland Ordnance District, was named Assistant Secretary of the 
bank. He will assume his new duties June l. 





P. C. Stetzelberger 


Roger R. Clouse 





Results Of Treasury 
Bill Offering 


The Secretary of the Treasury 
announced on May 28 that the 
tenders of $1,300,000,000 or there- 
about of 91-day Treasury bills to 
be dated May 31 and to mature 
Aug. 30, 1945, which were offered 
on May 25, were opened at the 
Federal Reserve Banks on May 28. 

The details of this issue are as 
follows: 

Total applied for, $2,043,109,000 

Total accepted, $1,314,409,000 
(includes $51,401,000 entered on a 
fixed price basis at 99.905 and ac- 
cepted in full). 

Average price, 99,905, equiva- 
lent rate of discount approxi- 
mately 0.375 per annum. 

Range of accepted competitive 
bids. 

High, 99.910, equivalent rate of 
discount approximately 0.356% 
per annum. 

Low, 99.905, equivalent rate of 


discount approximately 0.376% 
per annum. 
(69% of the amount bid for at 


the low price was accepted). 

There was a maturity of a simi- 
lar issue of bills on May 31 in the 
amount of $1,314,147,000. 

“William A. Marcus, Vice- 
President, American Trust Co.. 
San Francisco, was elected Chair- 
man of the executive council, gov- 
erning board of the association, a 
position which generally leads to 
the presidency.” 


Cable advices received on 
May 25 by the New York agent 
of Barclays Bank (Dominion, Co- 
lonial and Overseas), 120 Broad- 
way, New York, state that the 
bank has declared interim divi- 
dends of 4% actual on the cumu- 
lative preference stock and 3% 
actual on the A _ stock and B 
shares, payable on June 15, 1945. 
These dividends are for the period 
Oct. 1, 1944, to March 31. 1945, 
and are subject to deduction of 
British income tax (adjusted in 
relation to taxes payable in the 
British territories overseas where 
the bank operates). 

The dividends are the same as 
those declared for the corre- 


sponding period one year ago. 
This bank, which is affiliated 
to Barclays Bank, Ltd., London, 
maintains branches in territories 
of the British Commonwealth 
Overseas, including South, East 
and West Africa, Egypt and The 
Sudan, the Mediterranean, Pales- 
tine and the British West Indies. 











Wickard Called Unfit 
For REA Position 


Claude R. Wickard, who re- 
signed as Secretary of Agriculture 
and was then nominated by Presi- 
dent Truman to be Rural Electri- 
fication Administrator has been 
called “unfit” for the post by Sen- 
ator Shipstead (R.-Minn.), accord- 
ing to the Associated Press from 
Washington, May 25, which quotes 
the following from the Senator's 
statement: 

“The nomination of Secretary 
Wickard for REA administrator is 
a complete shock to nearly all 
REA systems who have _ been 
struggling to remove REA from 
the political domination of Sec- 
retary Wickard in the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. As a one- 
man Senate investigation of REA 
disloses, under Mr. Wickard’s re- 
gime, REA has become a political 
football. His confirmation as ad- 
ministrator of REA would perpet- 
uate the hopeless political muddle 
that exists in REA today. 

“Under that regime Mr. Wick- 
ard appointed William J. Neal as 
acting administrator of the REA. 
The Senate documentary evidence 
all reveals Mr. Neal was the for- 
mer president of the worst man- 
aged of all REA cooperatives in 
this country. Mr. Neal’s former 
system is $180,000 in the red in 
operations. This is the kind of po- 
litical administration Mr. Wickard 
has in REA today and which will 
continue under Mr. Wickard if he 
is approved. 

“Another illustration of the bad 
administration of Secretary Wick- 
ard in REA today is that in the 
Senate hearings, the present act- 
ing chief of one of the most Um- 
portant divisions in RET was a!- 
leged to have forced the sale of 
certain materials to REA systems, 
and was alleged to have changed 
plans and specifications. 

“Under Mr. Wickard’s bad 2d- 
ministration in REA, the cost ° 
legal services today is more, when 
REA is only building 16,000 miles 
of line a year, than previously 
when REA built over 118,000 miles 
of line a year. 

“Under Mr. Wickard’s bad 24- 
ministration in REA, at a = 
when veterans and faithful ¢!v! 
service employees were 
charged, one employee, whos 
services can easily be dispens® 
with, received $50 a day- Al- 
though he spends only one or tW° 
days a year in Washington. and 
all the rest of his time while 
working in St. Louis, his head 
quarters are nevertheless listed 9° 
Washington.” 








